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EDITORIAL 
Leo Shapiro 

"Integration and evaluation Evaluation and integration. That 
is all you people in intercultural education talk about.” 

So a public-relations director o£ a large school system remarked 
in mock petulance a short time ago. It appeared that she had 
become a bit tired of the constant needling she and her school 
system were getting with respect to the twin problems which 
she mentioned. In a way she was right—but only in a way. To 
be sure, many of us interculturahsts talk a great deal about 
evaluation and integration But usually this is precisely our 
limitation; we about evaluation and integration in the 
curriculum, but so few of us really do anything 

The purpose of this issue is frankly exploratory We have 
brought together several people who have been concerned with 
evaluation in intercultural education for some time, and who 
have tried to do something significant about it. We have 
attacked the problem from various points of view: of a person 
interested in the philosophy of education; an educational agency 
working with school systems or teachcr-traimng institutions, 
what a secondary school can do in the field; or what a civic or 
social agency can do There has been no effort at integrating oi 
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synthesizing the various points of view. Rathei we have tried, 
intentionally and puiposcly, to be inductive in our plan; that is, 
to have the subject attacked from these vaiioiis points of view 
and then to see what we come out with as an end pioduct 
What, after all, is evaluation ? It is the acid lest of the effective¬ 
ness of our educational woik in intercultural education and in 
every other phase of the educational process Perhaps the most 
significant thing which comes out of these repoits is that they 
seem to be unanimous in positing the need for evaluation One 
or two suggest this need by implication; but throughout cveiy 
essay one finds the recurrent theme of the importance of more 
scientific and more precise theory and practice in mtercultuial 
education, and, more specifically, in evaluation. In a ccitain 
sense, this issue will have served an important purpose if it does 
nothing more than underline this crucial need It may seem to 
some—although it should not—that to be concerned at this time 
of emergency with method and technique and objectives is the 
height of impracticality; but when one considers for a moment 
or two how much time and resources have been squandeied by 
well-intentioned people, on and ofl university campuses, who 
have tried to work m human relations without adequate tools, 
one realizes that the need for better tools and better science is 
becoming more imperative daily 
The analyses that follow should make people and agencies 
working in the field of human relations concerned about just 
where they are going in their work. It should give us all a keen 
desire to probe deeply into our method and operations, and to 
subject even our pet assumptions and projects to the most 
rigorous and remorseless evaluation As many of these educatois 
indicate, such evaluation must mean much, much more than 
merely a before-and-after test, regardless of how ingenious this 
sort of device may be It must be an organic component of the 
educational process itself, arising inevitably out of that process 
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and involving the participation of all who properly should be 
concerned. 

We have arrived at the stage where we are talking about need. 
The need for evaluation is crucial, quite probably the primary 
gap in our work It should be no news to those concerned with 
better education tJtat, as we work conscientiously and constantly 
to improve our theory and method, our operations and results 
will increasingly become more effective and more rewarding. 

Leo S/iapiro is the Director. Department of Education, Anti Defamation League o£ 
B’nai D'rith and Lecturer in Education, School of Education, New York University, 



AN INDUCTIVE APPROACH TO INTERCULTURAL 

VALUES 

Theodore Brameld 

la the degree that intercultural education has been identified 
during the past decade in America with the larger movement 
called progressive education, it tends quite plausibly to reflect 
both the strengths and weaknesses of that larger movement. 
While strengths are many indeed, one weakness of the latter is a 
tendency sometimes to gloss over the necessity of basic philo¬ 
sophic analysis: progressivists are so eager to get going with 
their fine plans for turning education into practical, active ex¬ 
periences that they frequently seem impatient with the con¬ 
tinuous importance of clarifying and explicating their own 
premises. 

More specifically with regard to value theory, one often hears 
it said, for example, that intercultural education rests upon such 
beliefs as "the brotherhood of man" or “the dignity of person¬ 
ality" Of "the great democratic tradition of equality and free¬ 
dom." Once these cliches are uttered, however, the topic of 
values ends. Apparently this is enough to satisfy many piac- 
titioners; hence they move on immediately to the “important” 
business of implementation. 

Now it is obvious that we cannot on every occasion stop to 
re-examine the meaning and dependability of these cliches. We 
nevertheless are guilty often not meiely of negligence, but of 
gravely weakening the entire structure we are trying to erect 
For no structure is stronger than its foundations When we 
ignore or merely assume that our foundation of values is en¬ 
tirely reliable so long as it consists of pleasant-sounding phrases 
with which few would quarrel, we threaten the whole program 
and purpose of intercultural relations We are little better than 
the indoctnnators of religious or political absolutism’ they too 
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proceed from uncndcized premises; they too contribute to a 
weak culture in that its members have never /earned, through 
the dialectic of self-criticism and opposition, whether then own 
beliefs are leally healthy and strong 

The question of whether the philosophy of progressivism, 
when we are patient enough to study it, does provide an ade¬ 
quate theory of value is a technical question which need not 
especially concern us here Undoubtedly its most profound 
thinkers—John Dewey particularly—contribute richly to such a 
theory. What is now overdue, however, is a concerted effort at 
reformulation in terms appropriate to a period already passing 
the period of history of which Dewey’s pragmatic liberalism is 
the highest symbol. In this brief article it is only possible to 
suggest some of the avenues of exploration toward that objective. 

The problem, so far as intercultural relations are concerned, 
IS this. If you and I say that we regard as immoral the exploita¬ 
tions, discriminations, and segregations suffered by Negroes or 
Jews or Mcxican-Americans, why most basically do we? Clearly, 
many others do not, for which they ahso must have reasons. 
Clearly, also, we should be able to show to ourselves and others 
why we support the kind of human order where exploitations, 
discriminations, and segregations would completely disappear; 
and where, in their place, people of all colors, nationalities, and 
religions enjoy the same rights, privileges, and oppoitunitics at 
every time and every place. 

To fall back upon the doctrine of innate rights, or the au¬ 
thority of the Bible, or Scholastic reasoning which “proves” that 
equality is a self-evident principle, is little if any improvement 
over the kind of “lip service” which progressivisls themselves 
repeatedly and monotonously offer to "the dignity of man ” All 
such answers are question-begging and accordingly dangerous 

An alternative is to begin with no preconceived statement of 
values whatever, but rather to inquiie of ourselves what we are 
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most eagerly striving for. Even little children are peifectly 
capable of probing into their own drives, needs, and wants, and 
of answering in their own terms. Surely then it is not impractical 
for older students and adults to do so. Without at fiist going 
beyond our own experience, we can, if we try, articulate at least 
certain of our own deepest desiies, and by communicating these 
we can refine our meanings to ourselves. 

Moreover, as we continue moving from the more obvious 
physiological to the more subtle psychological levels, we can 
and should call upon the sciences of man to help us in our 
search. Psychology is of course essential, and if we turn to ex¬ 
perts like Kurt Lewin, who have themselves approached human 
nature from the viewpoint of its dynamic, patterned quality, 
we find heavy support for an approach to ourselves as, first of 
all, “goal-seeking animals.” Psychology, however, is by no means 
enough—until, at least, it is fused with the sciences of man in 
his relations with other men: economics, politics, sociology, and 
anthropology are especially fundamental. From W. I. Thomas 
we find support for the desire we have for security, new experi¬ 
ences, response, and recognition. From Robert S Lynd we aie 
more able to recognize the nature of our “cravings” even for such 
seemingly elusive satisfactions as “a natural tempo and rhythm” 
or a “sense of fairly immediate meaning” From social psychia¬ 
trists like Karen Homey we sense more clearly that often our 
frustrations are, at bottom, blockages m the way of goal seeking 
and goal winning, which derive not merely (as Freud would 
have it) from suppression of the id, but from the confusions 
and scarcities of a disintegrating culture. 

The task of approaching the problem of values inductively 
is further complicated, however, by the question; “Who are 
More specifically in terms of intercultuial relations, one 
of the most common and most potent of arguments against, 
say, racial equalitarianism is that great numbers of people in 
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the world simply do not have this range of drives and wants 
which you and I—of die educated minoiity—may concede that 
we have. Granting, for example, that sexual satisfaction is 
virtually a universal want, how can it possibly be aigued that 
the want of recognition or fairly immediate meaning is uni¬ 
versal? And if it cannot be proved that our pattern of goal 
seeking is common to others, aie we not simply trying to impose 
that pattern upon dissimilar people? Are we not, after all, pretty 
much like the “do-gooder” missionaries who aim to embrace the 
reluctant heathen within their own dogmatic faith ? 

In answer to these questions, it is necessary to admit frankly 
that neither religion nor science has established once and for 
all the precise number or order or quality of wants among 
diverse peoples Indeed, since the whole history of human beings 
and of the cultures within which they live prove the pliability 
of goal-seeking proclivities, we must concede that such estab¬ 
lishment is, in any case, impossible All that can be shown, at 
the most, is about four Important facts concerning who we are— 
whether a merely sophisticated (if not supercilious) minoiity, 
or a reasonably large majority of the races and nations of the 
world 

First, then, science, and especially anthiopology, again assists 
enormously in showing that, among all our differences, we do 
possess a striking number of similar wants and of similarly 
organized efforts to satisfy them (Just one citation here; “The 
Common Denominator of Cultures” by Murdock, in The Science 
of Man in the Woild Crisis, edited by Linton ) 

Second, these common denominators, however few m radically 
different periods of history, tend to multiply today as accultura¬ 
tion and assimilation accelerate through the impact of such 
technological inventions as communication and tiansportation 
In other words, it is a reasonably safe conjecture that as mote 
and more people learn more and more about one another, they 
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approach closer to a minimum pattern of similar wants. Such 
a pattern is temporal and cultural, not eternal or metaphysical, 
to be sure. But that is all we can properly expect. 

Third, the equally evident fact that disagieement about wants 
IS still widespread by no means proves that this disagreement is 
insoluble. Rather, all it may prove is that, thus far, civilization 
has failed to provide faaliUes by which agreement might be 
achieved. If, for example, Jeeter Lester of Tobacco Road seems 
quite satisfied with a diet of turnips, does this mean that heie 
is in fact his entire goal of food satisfaction? Or does it simply 
mean that he has never learned enough either about the mean¬ 
ing of adequate diet, or of the possibility of winning such a diet 
for himself and his children, to know what he actually wants? 
By the same token, can the Negro hater be right in his conten¬ 
tion that shiftlessness is more satisfying to Negroes than initiative 
and neatness, so long as he does everything in his power to 
prevent fair testing of the latter alternative? These questions 
may seem rhetorical to the informed, yet they are crucial to the 
approach we are now sketching. 

Fourth, and following more or less directly from the above 
three points, the assertion that our wants and their satisfaction 
are therefore also common wants claims no more than that they 
are, or probably could be, those of the majority. No matter how 
seemingly universal a want may be, some individual or group 
may deny its presence—a denial resulting either from an in¬ 
sistence that the majority simply has failed to recognize its own 
goal-seeking interests accurately at some point, or from the sheer 
stubbornness or fanaticism of some individual or group. In 
either case, there is no way, so long as the democratic piocess 
functions m value formulation, by which the dissenting mi¬ 
nority can or should be coerced into agreement As a matter of 
fact, the minority may conceivably be right If, as we assume, 
wants are empirical, and we learn and relearn about them con- 
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tinuously, then we of the majority may need to be convinced 
that a meaning we previously attached to a ceitain want has 
been quite fallacious. But even if the minority is wrong, and 
it is denying agreement from ulterior motives, we shall have to 
admit there is no way of finally pwmng it wrong. The subjective 
element in human wants makes it possible foi anyone to deny 
his existence simply by insisting that he has no such experi¬ 
ence as the majority has 

We come, then, to the inference that the final oiterion of 
intercultiiial values is the social consensus that can be attained 
about them. This ciiterion, as implied, has at least tlnee essential 
steps in its complete application: {a) maximum presentation of 
evidence (especially of science, but also of art, history, religion, 
and all other spheres of human achievement) about what people 
want; {b) maximum communication of that evidence—a world¬ 
wide process which, of course, increases the exactitude of the 
evidence itself; and (c) maximum agieement among the widest 
possible range of people that, upon the basis of this evidence 
and communication, these aie indeed the wants we most deeply 
seek to satisfy 

Many questions remain, of course Values (or, we now see, 
want satisfactions) overlap, ramify, and sometimes appear con¬ 
tradictory Also, they are so multiple that we need to ask 
whether they can be synthesized around some great normative 
generalization—whether, for example, self-iealization (regaided 
in a social as well as individual context) could not be accepted 
as this kind of inductive outcome, and tliereforc be recognized 
as a meaningful summary of many particular values 

Educationally, we should be conceined with the problem of 
how this necessaiily abstract statement can be translated into 
effective intercultural understanding. Here is a question, how¬ 
ever, that requires far more extensive treatment than we aie 
now peimitted That a beginning should be made in the elciiien- 
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tary school is obvious, foi to inculcate the old ethical dogmas 
uncritically then is to make it well-nigh impossible for the 
secondary school to undo that inculcation later. Far better, it 
seems, would be the effort to avoid all use of such dogmas, and 
to substitute the richest possible expeiiencc with the meaning of 
wants among the widest range of children In the secondary 
school, however, systematic examination of the nature of values 
is practical—in the earlier years as part of larger, functional 
projects, in the later years as specific units in value formulation. 
Yet even such units need not and should not become typically 
academic Beginning with the living situations of young people 
wherever they aie, they can gradually broaden to encompass the 
situations of their parents, community citizens, and finally of 
peoples of distant places. That it can be done is certain, for it 
has been done by the writer and by others, not only on the 
high-school but on the college and adult levels as well 

And when it is done, is the social consensus always identical, 
always unanimous? Of course it is not. To a remarkable extent, 
however, that consensus, epitomized by self-realization, may be 
stated like this: 

Most men do not want to be hungry they cherish the value of 
sufficient noiinshment. 

Most men do not want to be cold or ragged* they cherish the value 
of adequate diess 

Most men do not want uncontrolled exposuie either to the elements 
or to people; they cherish the value of sheltet and privacy. 

Most men do not want celibacy they cherish the value of sexual 
exp) ession. 

Most men do not want illness they cherish the value of physiological 
and mental health. 

Most men do not want chronic insecurity they cherish the value 
of steady wo\\, steady income. 

Most men do not want loneliness they cherish the value of 
companionship, mutual devotion, belongingness. 
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Most men do not want indifference: they cheiish tlic vnlue of 
lecogmiion, appteciation, status. 

Most men do not want constant drudgeiy, monotony, or loutine- 
they cherish the value of novelty, cioiostty, vafiaiion, ieaealion, aiU 
uenlwe, gioiuth, aeatmty. 

Most men do not want ignorance* they cheiish the value of litoacy, 
injor-mation 

Most men do not want continual domination* they chciish the 
value of paiUapatton, sharing 

Most men do not want bewilderment, they cherish the value of 
jatily immediate meaning, significance, oidei, direction 


rheodore Biameld is Professor of the Philosophy of Ediicntion, School of Ecluciitioii, 
New York University 




BASIC PURPOSES AND PROBLEMS IN EVALUATION 
OF INTERCULTURAL EDUCATION 

H. H. Giles 

The late L. C. Lord, President of Eastern Illinois State Teachers 
College, used to describe the investigations made for accrediting 
of colleges: "They count the income and the books, they 
measure floor and window space, they ask how many Ph.D.’s 
we have on the faculty, they find out everything about us except 
whether we are a good school.” 

Alexander Shodorof, with reference to the same point, has 
written to me: 

It is obvious that stattscical treatment, originated to describe the 
quality of agricultural products by quantitative methods, has proved 
Itself a useful tool However, to confuse the measurement of a field 
of grain with the measurement of human development is not a 
credit to the intelligence. It may be that there was n time in the dark 
ages previous to the present century when human peisonality could 
be considered a fit subject for the methods of physical science, Since 
Dewey, at the least since Einstem and the electronic microscope, 
there can be no excuse for perpetuating in this regard, the illusion of 
“exact” measurement or “objective” tests 

These two statements indicate the central problem in evalua¬ 
tion of intercultural education: how to devise methods for 
getting at the things that matter, and that do not readily reveal 
themselves through the gross approximations reached by weigh¬ 
ing and counting with numbers 

This becomes a central problem, however, only after the 
acceptance of the imperative to evaluate, a requirement which 
has been honored in the breach rather than the observance 
This has occurred for many years, by bundreds of organizations, 
and millions of men. These bodies and persons of good will 
have spent great quantities of effort and money with the best 
intentions of promoting human brotherhood. The effects, un- 
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fortunately, have not been shown to be in proportion to the 
effort—in fact, they have not been shown in a great many cases. 

It is dear that the accomplishment of a purpose is the best 
measure of success. This requires a clear definition of purpose, 
and a point of vantage fiom which to judge its attainment. If 
the purpose is to make a tabic to eat on, it is a relatively simple 
matter to fulfill both conditions. If the purpose, however, is so 
vast and protean as “to develop unity and undeistanding among 
all cultural groups,” it is another and a titanic job even to 
approximate the conditions of satisfactory evaluation. Yet the 
attempt must be made. 

The attempt must be made because, as Sam Flowerman, Kurt 
Lewin, and otliers have shown, good will is not enough, ener¬ 
getic propaganda may boomerang. It becomes too easy to find 
instances where the cause is served by tJiose who, like tlic fabled 
fanatic, “redouble their efforts as they lose sight of the goal ” 

This attempt requires, quite urgently, an extension of the 
frontiers in the social sciences It requires a definition of purpose 
in terms of a process rather than a static goal It requires the 
devising and testing of methodology. It requires both tiie selec¬ 
tion among available instruments and the forging of new con¬ 
ceptual tools to describe and to “measure” the progress made. In 
short, the development of democracy requires fresh advances in 
research, training, application, and evaluation. 

Some Definitions and Directions 

Intercultural education is education which has to do with the 
cultural learnings that may be used to divide or unite or to create 
conflict or understanding among people It posits the goal of 
demociacy, undeistood as a process of fuithering the maximum 
growth of a/I 

A survey made m the summer and fall of 19^4 by the piescnt 
author and Ins associates indicated that of some of the hundicds 
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of organizations concerned with this purpose almost all con¬ 
centrated their efforts on speeches and pamphlets There were 
only a handful of truly professional workers, and a vast dearth 
of data on the results of their efforts. 

Since that time there has been a rush of activity to fill the 
vacuum. Representative schools and school systems have engaged 
in serious and fundamental programs. Outstanding social scien¬ 
tists have undertaken lesearch. Social agencies have begun to 
examine themselves and to set in motion long-term studies of 
the nature of undemocratic prejudice and employ measures to 
combat it. The training of skilled workers has received consider¬ 
able emphasis. 

All this is good, though still pitifully inadequate in extent as 
compared to the job to be done for all' create conditions of fair 
employmentj decent housing; adequate health services; needed 
transportation; recreation, and education. And to do this in the 
aftermath of the most gigantic war in histoiy, in the face of 
potential obliteration due to international and economic anarchy, 
might well seem hopeless. 

Yet the hope is with us The beginnings aie made We now 
face the task of -working as if there were time—not knowing if 
there will be time—to bring all the science, ait, and the resources 
in which we are rich but immobilized to bear on the central 
problem of out era—how to live well with one another. 

Having made plain that intercultural education means educa¬ 
tion for democratic living, I shall now attempt a more specific 
outline of the major areas in this field, of the main purposes 
within them, and of the problems in evaluating work toward 
them. 

Ma.]or meas. The major areas arc these: research, inteipreta- 
tion, application, and professionalization 
Research. The purposes of research are necessarily as many as 
the problems and the ideas which arise. It is plain this early, 
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however, that there are categories of most-needed lescarLii. i wo 
major ones are: the dynamics and nature of intlividual growth 
under varying conditions; the dynamics and naliirc of group 
processes. Subsidiary inquiiies are needed into such us[ie(.ts of 
the foregoing as these: (r) the crucial chaructcnstics of picstut 
society that affect security, development of fiustraiion an<l 
aggression, offer means foi peaceful rather than tonllict .solulions 
of problems; (2) crucial ages in crystallisation of aUiiiuh's; 
(3) crucial personalities and chaiactcr of events that inllucncc alti¬ 
tudes; (4) individual and gioup therapies needed foi dcinocrauc 
living; (5) historical evidence on the natuic of social change 
and its direction. 

These and many more inquiries need above all the develop¬ 
ment of a unified theory of human dynamics that can be uscil 
and tested by representatives of all social sciences. 

Evaluations of present available icscaichcs aie badly necdeil in 
order to answer the questions. What is available^ Mow is it 
used? How could it be used? What arc the gaps in uui knowl¬ 
edge? Who should fill the gaps and liow? 

Intelpretation. Tlie need to intciprct icsc.irch is veiy gicat. 
The professional and the lay public alike aic far fioin conversant 
with the best and latest findings of psychology, biology, aiuhio 
pology, and other social sciences as they lelatc to democi.uic 
human living. 

For the professional, theie is much need for syiulicsis of jl- 
search findings, up-to-the-miniilc news of icMilts 1'AjjciKni.c 
shows the need foi varied interpietations, which indicates tin. 
relevance of findings to cveiy field 

The lay public is so far from informed that theic is little ui 
no iccognition of the advances made in knowledge of human 
behavior in the present century, noi of the vast possihiliiies ihat 
those advances open to us in the conduct of sociLiy’s picssing 
business A sign of this need is found m ilie fact that .ilmusi 
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without exception the research and the application of it is still 
financed by private, not public, funds. 

Evaluation of interpretation is needed to show the relative 
values of written, oral, and other types of presentation, the effect 
of propaganda; the results of advertising, the importance of par¬ 
ticipation in activity to apply the findings reported as reading 
and study go on. 

Apphcaiton The vast sums of money and the lives which have 
been spent on exhortation to goodness through many mediums 
(long before the beginning of the Christian era) have none¬ 
theless left us with tremendous unsolved problems There is 
urgent need to develop deeper and broader experimental testing 
of organization, administration, methods, materials, and per¬ 
sonnel employed in education for democracy. 

The purposes of this education lead in the following main 
directions: 

To establish a common definition of the democratic aim 
To establish that aim as public policy—in community and 
school 

To examine present practices in the light of that aim 
To develop a new, revolutionizing type of administration- 
democratic 

To develop a teaching process that is consonant with the demo¬ 
cratic goal and with our knowledge of how learning takes place 
To develop materials of learning best for this task 
To develop continuous studies of all the foregoing, which are 
workable and useful, and which are illuminating and supple¬ 
mentary to the basic research otherwise conducted 
These aims require the development of records, which are in¬ 
formative without consuming colossal amounts of time They 
require much more reliance on trained observation and balanced 
judgment than on paper-and-pencil tests of the traditional kind 
They call, then, for continuous in-servicc training and clinical 
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discussion They call for a new, flexible, insigluEul method of 
sampling attitude and action as it occurs and traiisEorins itself. 
They call, m short, for a dynamic piocess of insight to keep 
pace with a dynamic process of human development! 

Professionalization. It is plain from the foiegoing that, as Di. 
Louis E. Raths points out again and again, the key to progress 
IS in peisons, not in foimulas The formula, technique, study 
material, and research finding are nothing without the skill and 
creative intelligence of the user 

The aim here implied seems to me to be an initial develop¬ 
ment of key personnel—in agencies that rely on education*— 
with the ultimate goal of making both pic-scrvicc and in-service 
development an expeiience in study, application, and clinical 
evaluation of our human-relations practices. This means nothing 
short of professionalizing the treatment of both symptoms and 
cause of undemocratic human behavior 

To evaluate the methods of present and future training will 
require establishment of hypotheses that relate the educator^s 
function to the democratic social ideal. It will lequire employ¬ 
ment of experimental methods and a long-term follow-up of the 
persons who aie exposed to them. It calls again for records of 
attitude and action, with the changes that occur against a back¬ 
ground of personal and social conditions. 

Conclusion 

In the course of such a brief essay, it is only possible to touch 
on a few aspects of the purposes and pioblems which need evalua¬ 
tion in inteicultural education 

It IS evident that the effort to collect and weigh evidence is 
partly helped and paitly hindered by the vestigial attempts to 
fasten the methods of a prc-Emsteinian physical science on the 
dynamic field of human relationships It is equally cvideiat that 
the utmost good will and the most pious hope of human belter- 
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ment cannot succeed without a thcoiy, art, and science o£ human 
relations 

What is demanded, therefore, is a unifying theory of human 
growth adequate to the integrated effort to develop democratic 
ways of life. This in turn calls for research, inteipretation, appli¬ 
cation, and professionalization. 

In each of these four areas, the more accurate definition of 
purpose.^ and problems will aid the establishment of recoids and 
evaluative judgments. Just what these may be is only dimly 
seen at present, though notable attempts have been in the making 
during the past few years. 

In all, It may be said, no true progiess can be attained without 
evaluation; no evaluation without the courage and wit to replace 
traditional methods based on static concepts of the universe with 
the means of a dynamic insight into a dynamic process. 


H H Cilei 1 $ Execiuivc Dirt’Ctor ol the Dtirc.iu for Intcrcultun] Caiitniionj Lecturer 
on EtluMlii/n, ami D»rtwlor of rbc Imcreulturnl V/orLshop, New York Un)\t.rsily 




WHAT IS EVALUTION UP TO AND UP AGAINST IN 
INTERGROUP EDUCATION? 

Hilda Taba 

In mtergroup education evaluation is a word to conjure widi. 
Almost any gioup of able persons working in this field can be 
either thrown mto a dither of excuses or stymied altogether by 
a simple question about what they are doing to appraise their 
programs Inasmuch as mtergroup education is expensive in 
time and energy and money, it is altogether understandable that 
there should be so much pressure to evaluate. We are pragmatic 
people and there is practical insistence that nothing should be 
done in any area unless it demonstrably can “bring home the 
bacon.” At the same time, there is mystical reverence for the 
technical intricacies of producing and using the tools foi gather¬ 
ing evidence. Hence, many interested groups aie prevented from 
making plans to assess their efforts pardy because of a fear of 
the higher mysteries connected with “attitude scales,” “projective 
techniques,” and the like. 

Evaluation is essentially a procedure for getting evidence to 
determine whether or not a given activity or program has pro¬ 
duced certain educational effects. This evidence has to do with 
outcomes of various kinds, such as attitudes a person has, factual 
information he possesses, or his overt behavior. When gathered 
over a period of time, either continuously or on the basis of 
“before and after,” such evidence constitutes a description of the 
desired effect or change. Comparison of this description with 
educational goals constitutes appraisal For example, a teaching 
unit designed to create in students interest and concern for 
minority groups can be evaluated by securing evidence on what¬ 
ever attitudes are being developed in class, and judging these for 
their adequacy as steps in the desired direction. 

The process of evaluation involves several distinct steps. First, 
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there is the question oi determining what goals have a bearing 
on the case and in what ways they apply. It makes a difference 
whether a particular progiam is supposed to make conveiLs, to 
develop action skills, to enrich mental concepts, oi simply to 
arouse interest. And it makes a difference what public is aimed 
at, in each instance, and the degiee to which each goal is sup¬ 
posed to be reached For instance, is a given unit meant to pro¬ 
duce greater sensitivity and ceitam defined changes in attitude, 
or is it meant to go further and result in some piactical applica¬ 
tion? Evaluation thus must begin with clarifying educational 
purposes as the first step. Then, second, methods must be de¬ 
vised for securing evidence that is appropriate to each of these 
objectives. Some of it may require technical instruments but a 
good deal may also be secured through fairly simple devices 
and common sense. The natuie of the needed evidence, as well 
as the way it is to be collected, will vary with the objectives. For 
example, if we want to find out precisely how much students 
know about Negroes, then almost anybody can draw up the 
necessary short paper-and-pencil test But if we arc cuiious about 
their racial attitudes, then much more subtle and comprehensive 
methods will be called for. The third step is that of interpretation, 
which often involves relating a variety of information For even 
the results of careful instruments like social-distance scales tell 
very little by themselves; they must be checked against parallel 
information on the students" geneial attitudes toward cultural 
differences of all kinds. Since human motivation is multiple, it 
must be interpreted in the light of many lines of investigation. 
This calls for a degree of objectivity, of course, but also foi ability 
to grasp whatever pattern or interplay is characteristic of the 
individual’s emotional life. 

Decisions about the goals and techniques appropriate to them 
are especially important in any plan for evaluation. In connec¬ 
tion with human relations it is theiefoie particularly important 
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not to skip them. Foi several reasons it is also especially clifiicult 
to make these decisions. There is more than the usual uncertainty 
jn this held about what we are really after, how behavior changes, 
what aspects of the pioblem are most crucial, and how each 
phase of conduct is related to the others. We know, for example, 
that a person’s attitude toward Jews and Negroes is detci rained 
to a consideiable extent by the degree to which he is adequately 
informed about these groups and by his social equipment for 
dealing with cultural diflerences But we do not know which 
is the determining factor in any given instance. In human rela¬ 
tions also the different factors affecting behavior act in organic 
clusters and constellations These clusters often are combined m 
different ways in different individuals or in different groups of 
individuals, and therefore affect behavior in different ways. This 
makes the precise identification of what is to be measured diffi¬ 
cult Procedures and tools have to be geared to tlie intricacy of 
the situation Unfortunately, however, most measuring instru¬ 
ments—whether formal or informal—yield dependable data only 
when addressed to one type of behavior, or at least only when 
they avoid dealing with items that cannot be appraised by 
identical criteria. We cannot measure skill, information, and 
attitudes by the same instrument any more than we can measure 
humidity With a thermometer, because each is defined by a 
different index For example, the mere fact that certain materials 
were widely distributed proves nothing at all about their effective¬ 
ness If the materials were meant to arouse concern in persons 
previously uninterested, and fail to do so or reach only the 
already anointed, tlien they have not fulfilled their purpose no 
matter how great their distribution If certain instructional pro¬ 
cedures were supposed to change or modify attitudes but are 
found to yield only additional information, then they cannot be 
called effective no matter how widely they may have been used, 
how heartily they may Iiave been welcomed by teachers, or how 
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efficient tliey may have been found in other ways. Outcomes 
must always be appraised strictly in the light of goals 
Another aspect of this pioblem has to do with degrees of 
achievement and when to be satisfied with them. Changes m 
attitude come about gradually and the tune sequence may be 
quite prolonged^ An individual may begin by passively adopt¬ 
ing some belief and formulating it only on the verbal level, then 
proceed to think through some situation in terms of this belief, 
and then finally start changing his overt behavior. Unless these 
three stages are clearly defined and seen in relation to one an¬ 
other, we are likely to get confused and take evidence for one 
as applying to another Oi wc may discard one valid line of 
evidence because it does not demonstrate the achievement of 
some other phase we have in mind How often, for example, have 
data on the changes in a person’s or a group’s system of beliefs 
been thrown out as evidence of the effectiveness of n program 
because there was no demonstrable difference in overt behavior 
In view of the time needed for this prewress of changing attitudes 
or overt behavior, it may not have been right to condemn the 
program m question. Besides, there may have been real changes 
in personal conduct, only the evidence had not turned up as 
yet. The problem is to find out whether any educational process 
IS under way or not and the direction in which it is tending. 

This matter of confusing the exact behaviors to be evaluated 
can be troublesome in other ways Any program can be properly 
appraised on several different levels, each sometimes involving 
a different public and always a different type of conduct, and 
each consequently requiring a different kind of evidence. For 
example, take the distribution of materials already mentioned. 
It is fair to judge the efficacy of such literature both in terms of 
whom It reaches and also according to its effect upon those who 
read it Quantity is the simplest category of evaluation and the 
number addressed through the mails is perfectly valid evidence 
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on this level. But this line of appraisal cannot go far. It will take 
more intricate procedures to discover how many people read the 
materials, in the first place, and what effect it may have had on 
them all taken as a group, or the various “populations” among 
them, sucli as schoolteachers, labor leaders, preachers, or 
housewives. 

When it comes to appraising school programs in inteigroup 
education the situation is still more intiicate There aie changes 
to be assessed in administrative procedures, in the instructional 
program, and in the attitudes of classroom teachers, principals, 
and students. In each case there is a different “public” and a 
different set of purposes. While it can be maintained that, in 
education, all changes are important only as tJiey promote 
changes in students, evidence must nevertheless be secured on all 
of these other levels as well. The complexity of the data requiicd 
for each area will depend, of course, on the natuie of the change 
under investigation. It is relatively easy to count the actual 
changes made in classroom procedure, but it is a very different 
matter when the issue is to appraise shifts in human attitude. 
Any lack of clarity about the goals in the light of which the 
evaluation is being made can always complicate the situation 
at any stage. 

Tlie pressure seems to he in the direction of producing more 
specific as well as more adequate instruments. Actually we need 
in die field of human relations at the present moment a greater 
clarification of goals, a better definition of the several publics 
we address, and moie understanding of the critical factors in 
changing human attitudes Unless we succeed m thinking 
through the problems in these prerequisite areas, the net out¬ 
come of our efforts is likely to be instruments of greater technical 
perfection, perhaps, but with faulty oi limited application. By 
taking this step now, we will be in a position to benefit from 
the experience of others and to avoid that atomization iluit 
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afflicted the aclucvemcnt testers because the gadget of objective 
tests was widely promoted and used without developing an 
adequate prerequisite orientation. 

Our immediate task m evaluation appears to consist in a fuller 
exploration and analysis of the significant coiisteUatLons m 
human attitudes, prejudicial and otherwise. Social attitudes of 
any sort, but especially those associated with intolciance—stereo¬ 
typing, keeping one’s distance, blaming, oi rejecting—Liavel in 
clusters and are rather intimately lelated to personality and its 
interaction with the human aspects of environment. Accord¬ 
ingly, we must isolate and define the really crucial factors by 
means of such free and “informal” methods as projective tests, 
story reactions, spontaneous response to life situations (described 
or actual), book discussions, and the like before we can make 
valid decisions about the tools we need It will not be easy to 
develop instruments that are dependable, sound, and appropiiate 
at the same time. We need more descriptive evidence on the 
genesis of various attitudes, the influences that shape them, and 
the relation between verbal expression and overt conduct before 
we can afford to take short cuts We also need to know more 
about how social attitudes affect personality structure before we 
can rely on instruments for diagnosis or educational stimulation. 
So let us do a lot more analysis of spontaneous reactions and let 
us spend more time watching our students before we try our 
hand at producing “objective” instruments! 


HiWrt Taba is Director, Intergroup Education Project, Aintnciin Council on Education 




EVALUATION IN PROGRAMS OF INTERCULTURAL 

EDUCATION 

Louis Rafhs 

Potatoes might serve as an example. A lot of things must 
happen before anybody attempts to dig them from the giound. 
There is a careful selection of the ground; a careful preparation 
of It; a careful selection of the seed; and careful planting; there 
follows a program, developed precisely for facilitating yield both 
in quality and quantity. Many things happen undei the ground 
and we know about some of them and some of them remain 
secrets It is possible to pull up a potato plant and examine it, later 
to pull up another, and later another. There is danger but this ex¬ 
amination at different time intervals tells us something of the rela¬ 
tion between means and ends in the process of potato develop¬ 
ment. The process seems to be an intelligent one and harvesting 
has proved to be worth while when certain signs make their 
appearance and the conditions of growth are known. The whole 
thing makes sense. We engage in the process over and over again, 
and we know what tends to happen when certain things are done. 

Leaders in intercultural education have studied many relation¬ 
ships in the field In their writings it is possible to read again 
and again about three hypotheses which ate put forth to explain 
in large measure the tensions between groups and between indi¬ 
viduals of the same group. The first of these implies that one 
of the gieatest causes of discrimination, exploitation, intoleiance, 
irrational aggression, and other expressions of unhappy human 
relations is to be found in economic insecurity. It is suggested 
that if fathers could be more sure of their jobs, more confident 
that bills could be paid, medical services secured when needed, 
recreation requirements more nearly met, piovisions made for 
further education, and some assurance that old age would be 
more pleasant, much of this form of strife would be eliminated 

In other words, heie is an idea foi making the potatoes grow 

as 
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Before anyone is asked to dig, it would be reasonable to suppose 
that the operations required by this theory would have been 
acted upon Evaluatois would be very miicli interested in judging 
yield, both m teims of quality and quantity, if they knew that 
the means judged to be icasonable and the best available had 
been put to the test. To my knowledge, liowever, the giants of 
foundations or the funds of agencies dedicated to intcicultuial 
education have never been pledged to the testing of this hypo¬ 
thesis. No parallel groups have been identified, with the idea 
that one of them shall live the life, or have tlie oppoitunity to 
live the life, which it is maintained tends to leduce fiiction 
among human beings The methods judged to be most likely to 
bring about greater and better yield are precisely the ones not 
put to the test. 

A second fruitful hypothesis is related to the frustiation of 
certain emotional needs as the cause of much of the aggiession 
among various groups in our society. It is postulated that in the 
child-rearing processes children learn to expect love and affec¬ 
tion, belonging, recognition of achievement, freedom fiom fear 
and intense feelings of guilt, sharing in decisions that aJfect 
them, and coming to some sensible compiehension of the world 
around them The theory suggests that when one or more of 
these needs is frustrated the individual tends to act in thiee ways: 
he may become aggressive in his behavior; he may be in a 
situation where he dare not be aggressive for fear of reprisal 
and thus he might behave in an extremely submissive and yield¬ 
ing manner, or he might attempt to witlidraw from the situation 
entirely and do so by becoming absorbed in matters that lake 
him away from contact with his fellow men. The same indi¬ 
vidual, It IS supposed, might practice all thiee patteins at 
different times 

Here is another suggestion that seems to requiie the designing 
of a long-term study If the processes implied by this hypothesis 
were carried into action, if careful planning for the crop had 
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been done, if all things necessary for the facilitation of yield 
both in quality and quantity had been earned tliroiigli, the 
evaluation of the project would indeed be a reasonable digging 
operation It does seem somewhat futile to continue hai vesting 
activities when one is not informed of what has preceded, and 
all of it quite clearly uni elated to the three hypotheses most 
frequently put forth by the leaders of the held 

Instead of carrying through a carefully planned program that 
would be consistent with either or both of the significant hypo 
theses, attitudes or some other expressions of behavior are 
measured before and after the showing of a film, or before and 
after a series of radio programs, or before and after the leading 
of a pamphlet or a series of them, or before and after an educa¬ 
tional course of some kind. The interciiltiiral leaders know that 
this is not the kind of program to carry on, and it is not the 
kind of evaluation that should go on in this very important field. 

Attacking economic insecurity and attacking emotional in¬ 
security are very closely lelated and both are enormously com¬ 
plicated projects. Of that, there is no doubt. If, however, these 
are the requirements of the job, why does anybody in the field 
piddle around with those trifles which clearly will not solve the 
problem Why do we not get together, pool all the available 
resources, and undertake a study of those ideas which do seem 
to be significant? It will take a lot of time, a lot of money, and 
perhaps more talent than is now available to do the job that is 
required, but certainly we should be working on those things 
that we believe are most worth while. 

In the meantime a great deal of work is being done Nearly 
all groups in the field are using a great vaiiety of techniques 
for bringing about change Almost anything that promises some 
effectiveness is utilized- repetition, testimonials, lectures, pampli- 
lets, books, radio programs, motion pictures, the legitimate singe, 
articles in newspapers and magazines, songs and jingles, resort 
to law and the making of new laws, pressure tactics, counseling, 
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forums and discussion gtoups, some bits of rcseaich, and per¬ 
haps a dozen other methods With all of this going on, and with 
some counteiofiensives in operation at the same time, it becomes 
very difficult to evaluate any one single small effort In fact, one 
almost knows in advance that a single shot will have little if 
any effect. 

The Situation being what it is, the most reasonable ovei-all 
procedure for evaluative purposes would be the consulting of 
evidence that is publicly available. It should be possible to recoid 
gams and losses as these relate to job placements of minority 
groups, to promotions, and to unemployment. It should be pos¬ 
sible to instance changes in the typical restrictions now in opeia- 
tion with respect to the purchase of residential property. En¬ 
trance records to colleges and to professional schools could be 
studied The amount of mtci marriage could be recorded. Mem¬ 
berships in clubs and churches could be analyzed. Overt in¬ 
cidents that can reasonably be labeled as symptoms of intergroup 
tensions could be counted More valid and reliable appraisals of 
attitudes might be earned on, but attitudes as they are now 
measured may have little or no relation to diiect action. 
Nevertheless, they indicate something and representative sam¬ 
plings could be taken at regular intervals 
All of this assumes great concern for behavior, or, to say it 
another way, for the end product. Is it legitimate, really, to 
organize a campaign, concentrate money, develop a communica¬ 
tions system, all more or less centered on bringing about changes 
in the behavior of o^/le/ people, practically without then consent 
and almost surely without their conscious participation m the 
process? Are not all of us entitled to the attitudes and to the 
values we now have? They are the product of oui experiences 
in living in and through our culture. And it is no adequate 
answer to say that the “campaigns” are themselves experiences, 
and that furthermore they are of “the right kind.” The assump¬ 
tion IS made that because they are being used for a good cause 
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they therefore take on some of the qualities of goodness and this 
need not follow at all. 

The experiences wc want the so-called prejudiced people to 
have relate to economic and emotional secuiity If it can be 
shown that speechesj moiion pictmes, radio progiams, and all 
of the rest do fiiither wholesome scciiiity, then the objection 
would be withdrawn Or, if it can be shown that the applica¬ 
tion of these stimuli bring about, on the part of those now 
prejudiced, a re-examination of their attitudes, a reconstiiiction 
of their values, and that through this re-looking these people 
bring about change in themselves, then, too, objection to the 
mass mediums and shotgun appioach would be withdrawn. Tins, 
by the way, is the third hypothesis most commonly advanced as 
a promising method for reducing intergroup fuctions It is 
maintained that the American tradition is a langicc! one; that 
we pick up our prejudices in our earliest days, and tJicy tend 
to persevere more or less in kind and quantity unless wc arc 
motivated to an examination of them. This hypothesis implies 
that the clarification of one’s own beliefs, attitudes, and values 
involves a scrutiny of the grounds which support them, tlie con¬ 
sequences toward which they tend, and some comparison of 
them with alternatives which are proposed by individuals or 
groups whose ideas differ from ours 
If values are to be identified, then tlic currently available 
multiple-choice testing instruments are not appropriate. In de¬ 
fense of some evaluators it must be said they have recommended 
value analysis or documentary analysis techniques applied to the 
free writing or the freely spoken comments of participants in 
intercultural-education programs These methods may be ap¬ 
plied to the products of nearly all projective techniques, they 
may be applied to interview and discussion inatcnnls It is [los- 
sible to record group discussions, to recoid interview data, to 
photogiaph and record some activities But when these ate rec¬ 
ommended, It IS often said that these methods take too long, 
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or cost too much, or arc too involved, or do not result in a 
single numerical index, or are not exact enough. An examination 
of these objections shows that many of them are irrelevant, 
really, to the purposes of evaluating a serious progiain of inter- 
cultural education. 

A similar senes of objections is encountered when the sugges¬ 
tion is made that observers should be specially trained, that 
they should obseive, report their observations, and be required 
to compare their observations with others similaily trained The 
type of analysis referred to in the paragraph preceding and this 
type of observing would put a very great emphasis upon the 
means employed in the intercultural program, but many who 
are actively involved in the designing of projects waive these two 
suggestions aside as “impractical” Evidently the word piactical 
is used as a synonym for the irrelevant, or veiy remotely relevant. 

To emphasize economic security, to emphasize emotional 
security, to emphasize reconstructions of one’s own beliefs and 
values in a program of intercultural education is to emphasize 
means If means are to be emphasized, then data must be col¬ 
lected that relate to means. And evaluators must become a bit 
more stubborn in their determination to secure data bearing on 
means in relation to ends They must increasingly withdraw 
from participation in those projects that are not testing signilicant 
hypotheses. Evaluation is more than the sizing up of a situation, 
more than the answer to the question “How am I doing it 
involves a relationship or a senes of them between status at any 
time and ideas and operations which led up to that status. 
Progress in this difficult field will be furtheied when fruitful 
hypotheses are put to a carefully designed test When that liap- 
pens, it will not only be more leasonable to carry on the process 
of evaluation; it may even result in greatly improved materials 
and techniques of evaluation 


Loiiii Rni/if IS Dirc<lor of Research, Center for Research and Evaluation, School 
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THE FRAME OF REFERENCE IN THE COLLEGE STUDY 
Lloyd Allen Cook 

“In your haste to get going, to push ahead,” writes a friendly 
critic of the College Study, “you appear to be running off in all 
directions. Like other so called experiments in education, your 
project is not really an experiment at all. It is an activity pro¬ 
gram, pure and simple. It will tell in the end the usual success 
story, with activity piled on top activity, as if a mere additive 
effect were important. What is lacking, I suspect, is a basic 
theory, a set of operations to be tested, an ends-and-means pic¬ 
ture of induced changes.” 

Here is no light tap on the shoulder, a damning by faint praise. 
The writer, a very reputable scientist, says that our work with 
teacher-educating institutions does not make sense. It has no 
basic rationale, no covering schema or frame in which its many 
concretions find place and get meaning This is a healthy view¬ 
point, a stimulating one, but by no means true. Its effect is, 
perhaps as intended, to force a rethinking of our way, a brief 
but probing inspection of tlie essence. Such stock taking is not 
bad for any complex project It will save a vast amount of mere 
description, an overdose of specifics It will force thought into 
major categories, hence into cause-elfect-cause relationslups. 

What is the College Study ^ all about? How can it be viewed 
m toto? First, some dimensional facts. The Study is now con¬ 
cluding the second year of its four-year existence Twenty col¬ 
leges^ over the nation are its paiticipating members, each ad- 

^ Auspitci of the Council on CooperaUgn in Teacher Education of the American 
Council on Education Financed by a grant to ACE by die National Conference of 
Christians and Jews 

^Ctniral Michigan College, Mt Pleasant, Ljiichburg College, V\, M.irshdl College, 
Huntington, W Vi , Ohio State University, Roosevelt CoHtgc, Chicigo, Springlitltl 
College, Mass, the state teachers colleges of Albany, NY, Lau Claire, Wis , Greeley, 
Colo, Institute, \V Vi, Milwaukee, Moorhead, Mmn, San Mareos, ’] ex.is, Irtnion, 
N J, San Francisco, Tempe, Ariz , Talltdcga College, Ala, University of Denver, 
Pittsburgh University, Wayne University, Detroit 
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mitted by application Eight have been in the Study foi two 
years, twelve for one No two have worked on the same piob- 
lems, organized in the same way, moved at the same speed, 
needed the same help, valued and used findings in an identical 
manner. This does not, per se, mean confusion; nor is confusion 
implicit in so much activity, so much “running about.” 

Simple facts of life come to mind. A big-scale project is big 
scale. The sheer bulk of its energy output is considerable, with 
a head count of any sort filling pages. A field-work project is 
not a laboratory exercise, with all its neat precision. A voluntary 
undertaking, with its initial pay-off to member units, is not a 
command performance, a top-down ruling on this and that. Our 
critic does not hold these views; his concern goes much deeper. 

The Major G6a)s We Seek 

How can one judge the sense of our work? The obvious answer 
is perhaps the best answer First, concerning our effectiveness; 
secondly, whether what we tried to do, or have done, was worth 
the doing in a value judgment sense, that is, does it make a 
needed contribution to teacher education? Thought at either 
level is quite impossible witlioiit a basic frame of reference, 
which IS the gist of the criticism we have cited. Tins is, first of 
all, a problem of goals 

Our thinking here has been quite simple. What people do, or 
say they will do, gets meaning if at all in terms of tlie goals 
they seek, the motivations imputed to them. Beginning then 
with goals, we may ask what our colleges hoped to achieve, 
the targets at which they agreed to shoot. 

From the stait, our central goal has been “to affect changes 
in the behaviors of prospective teachers,” All colleges shared in 
this general purpose, m fact, it was the basis of their application 
Moreover, it was agreed to work within the field of “intergroup 
relations,” a field defined as meaning the nature, workings, and 
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effects, in child and adult life, of race, cieed, immigrant cul- 
tuies, rural heritages, and income levels It was agreed that our 
work should be a co-operative venture, with frequent swapping 
of ideas. Finally, each college wanted if possible to make some 
contribution to professional education. 

It can be argued that these goals are clear enough for opera¬ 
tional uses. They can be used, for example, to organize a total 
college community. They can give direction to laige and small 
group actions They can be appraised in regard to degiee of 
achievement, the point with which this article was supposed to 
deal 

The Task of Organizing Data 

Skipping the work process itself, what now, at the end of our 
two years, is the “success story” we have to tell ? If activity did 
pile on activity all of its free will, then there would be no sweat¬ 
ing out an answer to this question. The truth, alas, is otheiwise. 
Our data are of three main types; college reports, our own 
records and experiences, and file materials (letters, printed 
articles, etc) of several kinds. Imagine these data spread before 
you? How will you read their meanings, judge their values? 
Such data must be worked up, put together into coherent wholes, 
much as one solves any jigsaw puzzle. You try this fit, then that, 
knowing all along that a more competent person would do better. 

Consider, for a moment, the complexity of this problem. 
Colorado State College of Education at Greeley elected to study 
for this year the Spanish-Anglo relations in tJie community 
Earle Rugg, their general committee chairman, in harmony with 
fifty or more college, school, and community leaders, saw in the 
so-called “Mexican problem” a cliance to make a contribution to 
education in the entire southwestern region, the pait of the 
nation inhabited by a very sizable Spanish-speaking population. 
A million of these people are in-migrants, an even larger nuinbci 
old residents, with many taking pride in distinguished family 
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lines. Everywhere in this vast territory, schools must deal with 
Spamsh-Anglo tensions. 

A while ago, the college intergroup committee held a meeting 
at the campus. It was preceded by a small dinner to which several 
prominent individual^ were invited The meeting itself was pub¬ 
lic, attracting two or three hundred persons—college students, 
college and public-school faculty, city officials, ministers, social 
workers, and others. Major study committees made very brief 
reports—health statistics, job opportunities, wage rates, juvenile 
offenses, school attendance, grade progiess, pupil relations, public- 
library uses, campus activities, etc. An effort was made to put 
the whole business together, to see what changes were needed 
and might be made. No one imagined that these new ways of 
treating people would make them come without resistance. 
These program alterations, in all a sizable number, were set for 
next year’s targets, with a big two-day kickoff conference sched¬ 
uled for the coming August. 

One will miss the point we would emphasise unless he can 
visualize in detail all that happened at the public meeting, all 
that occurred the long, hard year Of the questions a critic might 
ask, the key query should be so what? So what, for what, and 
why? Thus a study group is forced into reflective self-analysis. 
It IS forced, by the very complexity of the situation, into labels 
for things; i.e., major categories, into means-ends relations, into 
a basic frame of reference. This is, I believe, what our critic had 
in mind. 


Definiflons and Decisions 

Here, again, the task may look easy, the pathway clear. That 
is not true, for each definition is debatable, each step m action 
is hard to take. In some years at this work, I have seen more than 
one breakdown at this point. A study group simply gets tied 
up in knots and cannot, somehow, untie itself, and its efforts to 
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unkink, to get going, are not a pretty sight to see. It may have 
poor leadership~a leader unable or unwilling to think well or 
fast or in big or little wholes. It may have deep-going internal 
personality conflicts, than which there is no worse war, no fight 
quite so bitter. It may have wished upon itself in an unnoted 
but cumulative series of decisions, quite an impossible work 
task, a packet of aims no merely human group can achieve. 

But back now to our own problem. We had set, remembei, 
our one big central goal, “changes in the behaviors of prospective 
teachers” in the group-relations field What does this mean'* One 
way to proceed is to assume that its meaning is clear, that no 
person who lives right can help but know offhand exactly what 
is meant. We have never, in the College Study, made this assump¬ 
tion. On the contrary, we have taught skepticism, free thought, 
up to the point where opinions must be jelled, unity for action 
taking place. 

What is “behavior”? Should the label be confined to big- 
muscle activity? Some say yes and some say no and some, as 
always, maybe If the ayes have it, what then about all the things 
with no certain overt facets—feeling tones, attitudes, beliefs, 
ideas? Are these unimportant as indicatois of probable action? 
IE not, what is education all aboutWhat do schools seek to 
teach? Skills, of course, are important, but they do not tell the 
whole story, as every college in the Study quite readily agreed. 
And so all around the board, college committees have made their 
decisions, the trend being along the lines our questions have 
followed. 

Take some other mainline problems Must efforts in the Col¬ 
lege Study to change behaviors be confined to bona-fide pros¬ 
pective teachers'* We are, to be sure, concentrating on this student 
population. If no other persons are included, then Giecley, along 
with three fourths of our colleges, has overshot the maik Hcie, 
again, some thinking is in order. For instance, if one can guide 
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the teachers of teachers, the present college and laboratory-school 
faculties, will he not, in the long run, do even more good than 
to work only with the outgoing genciatioia? 

Dare one fill children full of fine ideals, Sprmgficld-plan them 
to their very finger tips, without at the same time doing all that 
is possible to alter the conditions under which they must live, 
the community frame of life? Can this ever be done through 
schooling, or is it a mass persuasion, or a ‘"direct action,” job? 
In what ways, anyhow, does education differ from these other 
ways of securing behavioral changes, and how is a college, in 
shaping its intergroup program, to relate itself to these allies and 
resources ? 

These are, then, some of the many questions we have faced, 
the decisions we have had to take. Each is a headache, perhaps 
a heartbreak, for, when thinkers think, there is no way to tell 
where their logic will bring them out. Thmking is nowise as 
“objective” as some writers make believe. Science enters in, seeks 
in fact to control the thought process, but so do other factors 
play a part, means-ends judgments and moial values, and the 
two categories are quite distinct. 

Three Roads +0 Rome 

Every road, it has been said, leads to Rome, providing one 
faces in the right direction So with our goal in the College Study. 
In our own thinking, almost all data the colleges have collected 
could be put into three or four channels, all roads to the same 
big objective; namely, behavioral changes in teachers For better 
or for worse, this scheme for analyzing our evidence will show 
the substance of our total efforts. One may then judge the nature 
and worth of these efforts 

One type of data found in college reports can be called the 
product of expermentd studies. These studies are focused on 
students in training to be teachers, or on school children, and 
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in eithei case tlie objecL is to secure measuiable behavioral 
changes They are made with pie- and end-tests, at times with 
matched contiols. They involve classroom instruction, for ex¬ 
ample, use of group-relations films. Some deal with campus 
activities, such as discussion via the small-group technique. Some 
fall, thirdly, into the aiea of school uses of the community, for 
instance, by means of field trips, or, fouithly, into the field of 
planned community change, such as an adult-education project. 
Here we are most likely to find our indisputably relevant and 
reliable evidence, the clearest road to our basic goal 

Area of first importance, so far as number of projects go, is 
the area of factfinding studies the only immediate aim of which 
is to make known what people are like, how people treat people, 
living conditions, who runs with whom, etc. To illustrate, the 
State Teachers College at Mooihead, Minnesota, has assembled 
possibly more “human-relations” data on its campus popula¬ 
tion (seventh grade through college to faculty) than has any 
other teacher-educating institution in the nation. Pait is objec¬ 
tive, part highly subjective, but all is related to the business of 
the college In the year ahead, this committee plans to woik on 
program changes 

Studies of the above type are of several kinds They deal, in 
the mam, with college-student attitudes, expeiiences, and asso¬ 
ciations; wilh faculty points of view, course content, public-school 
problems, area living conditions, chuich and social agency prac¬ 
tices They do not purport to show behavioral changes in teach¬ 
ers, yet they aie a step in this direction They will be used, later 
on, to implement changes in programs and practices, and then 
publication may well be Immediately helpful to the piofession. 

The third area in which we propose to group oui data is as 
much as, or more controveisial, than the above two Foi the 
present, we shall call it teacher self-education in the group 
process Take the prospective teachers who paiticipated in the 
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Greeley public meeting Did they get any new insights about 
what people are like, how they behave, skills of use in guiding 
group action^ This is an experiencing type of learning, at best 
a chain o£ action-reaction-ieflection m the Dewey sense Several 
of our colleges, especially State Teachers College at Trenton, 
have worked at biinging about group pioccss experiences, with 
students in active, responsible roles Evaluative data here are 
highly subjective, though far less so than one might at first 
suspect 

Group Process Education 

Group process experiences in our colleges tend to run along 
two overlapping lines. One can be identified as a pwttcipant- 
observer role, the other as a group manager Groups do not 
organize themselves, oi run themselves, without leaders At 
times, notably in her own classroom, the teacher is, in oui data, 
a group leader, at other times, in school affairs, she is far less 
central. Yet in eithei case, the kind of learning she needs most 
m intergroup education is how to find the group’s sclficliosen 
leaders and to lead through them. 

The above learning is “p-actice” learning, sweat-labor leaining, 
whatever one wants to call the group worker roles, and subroles, 
of the sort just defined One needs a different set of skills from 
those taught in the formal study process, usually new personality 
qualities, plus a liberal amount of group-work know-how Ex¬ 
periences in the College Study to further these growths in 
teachers range from the step-by-step organization of the entire 
campus, or the co-ordination of college, school, and community 
through lesser group action situations, such as classroom 
sociodramas, 

While no special pleading is needed, we want to go on lecord 
as recommending the widespread use of direct experience teach¬ 
ing in intergroup education at all levels Thmk, for instance, of 
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the sociodrama, a very simple but most exciting kind of per¬ 
sonality interaction. Anyone can conduct it, do it better a second 
time, adapt it to any sort of hiunan-ielations problem Whetliei 
characteis are cast in standard gioiip loles; te, rambler, cynic, 
integrator, yes-man, etc*, or in a lange of majority-minoiity 
group paits, a single session will be impressive. One learning out¬ 
come, evident in much of our data, is that neither students, nor 
theii teaciiers, know vciy much of use in unifying conflicting 
views, in resolving personality clashes. Their lack of social skill 
is little short of astonishing, the lapidity of theii learning, their 
obvious delight in it once the icc is broken, is equally startling 

Relating Fact to Theory 

A basic frame of reference is a unity of many elements So 
far, we have discussed two of these: goals and study-action 
techniques A thud element is theory, m this case, n thcoiy of 
group relations. 

Several colleges in our Study have tried to bnild sucli a theory, 
each definitive of what teachers should be taught about inter- 
group matters In general, these efiorts have not met with 
campus-wide agreement Here wc are on the professor’s own 
anointed gxounds, the battlefield of words, words, words In a 
tactical sense, we have made mistakes One mistake is lo mix 
systematic sociological theory, say the Warnei caste-class view¬ 
point, with philosophy, the assumptive values as to what is good 
for people, how people should act The two should be disen¬ 
tangled, so that one can determine how they are rehilcd, how 
each can best be learned. 

Starting with theory, say in a faculty forum, usually comes to 
no good end. We get pieachy, or dogmatic, or mystical. On one 
campus, a start was made with look-scc data, gathcicd about the 
communiLy With these fads bcfoic us, oui leader moved on to 
inteipretation Why, in this cuy, is it not possible for a Negio to 
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buy and eat a hamburgci like any human being? Why, in the 
same area, are in-coming “wet backs” (Mexicans) the most dis¬ 
criminated against people in the nation? Well, W Lloyd 
Warner, to illustrate, says it is the “caste-class system ” What is 
that, how does it woik, is it found here? And do schools sup¬ 
port it, educate for it? What, really, are chikhen taught about 
people? 

Some Value Judgments 

We have, above, moved into our most stubborn, most danger¬ 
ous, problem area, the scheme of community control, the power 
system. Many factors operate to perpetuate a cultural pattern, 
for example, human inertia. But the factor we are least able 
to educate against, by any reliable evidence, is the undemocratic 
use of power. Maybe tlrat is why, in all sorts of schooling, we 
sink back into wordy battles on “prejudice,” the beliefs that 
people hold. By data as yet very incomplete, it would appear 
that discriminatory practices, the signposts all about us, teach 
prejudices, not the reverse, at least to anything like the same 
extent. If this is true, we in education are forever handicapped 
Our role, in liberalizing behaviors, while very important, is 
much overrated. The need is for a bulldozer, not a sermon or 
a sociogram 

Few of us in teacher training can find our way through this 
puzzle to our own satisfaction Our data abundantly support this 
point. To cut directly to the issue, how should the school relate 
itself to the local power system? One answer, of course, is to 
ignore it, act as if it were no problem, define it out of existence 
Another view is to charge head on, put one’s students on the 
firing line, armed as a rule with the best of intentions A third 
position IS to treat the power system much as one would elec¬ 
trical current Watch it; it will burn. It will cook, too, and give 
light, so do not think it unimportant. Study it, see how it can 
be put to good use for all people. 
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The problem just st.Ttecl is, as we see it, a problem in tactics, 
the essence of which is tisf{ calculation. Every power system has 
a range of tolerance, a marginal area of wavering change, doubt, 
and uncertainty. Heie the use of petition, persuasion, or pressure 
is most likely to succeed, the risk factor dimmjsli. Direct action 
groups in the community, which seek to operate witliin the tol¬ 
erance range, will attack at this point. Action groups outside the 
range, the so-called radicals, will move into battle, regardless. 
Their psychology is quite different; their greatest victories may 
have little to do with some external objective. In either case, 
here is couise content for mature students. 

To generalize still further, the school is an educational institu- 
tion Students should learn about group action through their 
studies and they should experience it in classrooms, on the 
campus, and in the community Common sense should keep 
grade- and higli-schooi students off the picket line; at least, it 
would be liard to find informed opinion to the contiary. Witli 
advanced college students, the case may be otherwise. If they 
need this kind of training in action tactics, I will myself stand 
by and help out if they get jammed up 

What Is a Good Human Relations Point of View? 

I wish to conclude with a bit of personal experience. A student 
asked if he could talk with me When, on the run, I nodded 
yes, his reply was; “No, it may take some time; Jet’s sit down.” 
Seated in my office, he said “I may as well tell you and get it 
over. You know what, I am a radical ” “No,” I replied, “1 didn’t 
know. What are you radical about?” He said he was radical about 
race, and I remarked that that was fine The student was puzzled 
“But you are not radical, are you? You don’t strike me that way.” 
“No,” I replied, “I’m not radical, I think it is fine for you, not 
for me” With this my qucstionci was completely ciosscd up, 
accusing me point blank of playing guessing games. 
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Time and again, the following pioccss takes place. A “radical” 
calls on someone aligned with the local power system, say the 
superintendent of schools. He asks for moic, a great deal more, 
than the latter can give, threatening pressure gioup action. Hot 
words lead to hot words, ami co-opeiative action, were it ever 
possible, is now out of the question. 1 may come along, a few 
days later, ask for less and get it. Is this because the school official 
has a bad conscience, fears public opinion, or other reasons? 
At any rate, has the radical helped me out? And what, in turn, 
do I do for him? As he notes movement towaid his position, 
can he continue to be radical unless he moves on, makes new 
demands? 

It is a nice exercise in logic to figure out the above equation. 
What is the role in our culture of the radical, tlie conservative, 
the middle-of-the-roader, and is there need for them all ? Faced 
with a role choice o£ this sort, where can one best make his 
talents felt, his services pay off? If one’s forte is that of integra¬ 
tor, what is he to try to mass together except conflicting points of 
view? Is this not, in final analysis, about what is meant by good 
human relations in and outside the school? 


Uoyil Aden Cook, Js Director of tht Inlcrgroiip CulUjie Suiitj, Coiiui.il on Coopcr.i- 
tinn in Teaclier Cdukadon, American Counul on Ltlucaiion 




SOME PROBLEMS OF EVALUATION IN INTERGROUP 

EDUCATION 

Dorothy Merideth and Elbert W, Burr 

The problems of intcrgroup relations aie recognized by the 
staff of the University of Chicago Laboratory ScJiool to be of 
daily occiiirence, schoolwidt in lange, and with implications for 
both curiiculai and extra-cuiiiciilar planning Undoubtedly this 
IS true of many elemental y- and secondary-school staffs. That it 
IS specifically true at the Laboratory School is indicated in pait 
by the work of a faculty committee which formulated objec¬ 
tives toward which the school should work with regard to lela- 
tionships between various groups It is fnrtJicr indicated by the 
continuing efforts of teachers, concerned with vaiious grade 
levels and in different subject areas, to woik toward those objec¬ 
tives. This account concerns the effoits made in tenth-grade 
social-studies classes to piogiess with one gioup of pupils toward 
the achievement of those objectives. 

Development of the Program 

In 1945, the Leacheis in the Laboiatory School began a school¬ 
wide re-examination of program and practices, taking as then 
point of depaituie the cjuestion, “What are the sticngths and 
weaknesses of our school in helping our young people develop 
into socially sensitive peisons^” Committees were formed to 
investigate particular aieas including those of instructional prac¬ 
tices, community study, child development patterns, curriculum, 
and evaluation 

Membeis of the committee on curiiciilum decided they could 
make the most piogiess by attacking one specific phase of the 
general problem. They chose to investigate the ticatmenl of intet- 
group lelations, broadly conceived, at all giade levels and in all 
subject areas. The committee membership included icachcis 
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working in the imclclle grades, the jumor liigh school, and the 
tenth grade (the oldest group in the Laboiatoiy School) The 
special fields of art, shop, and languages were represented, as 
were the constant subjects of social studies and English. 

After considerable obseivatioii, conference with individual 
teachers, and committee discussion, the curriculum committee 
formulated a statement of pui poses that would be applicable 
wherever the problems of intcigroup iclations were touched upon 
in the school. The purposes were classified into two categories: 
(i) generalizations or concepts which it was desirable to have 
students understand as a basis for action; (2) desirable action 
rules. The statement of purposes follows: 

Generalizations; 

1. There are no inborn emotional or intellectual differences 
between races. 

2. Standard descriptions of minorities are usually unfair to indi¬ 
viduals wJtlun that group. 

3. Everybody belongs to a minority at some time or olhci. 

4. Minorities are important to progress in any demociatic organ¬ 
ization, We do not want eveiybody to be the same—some 
minorities have contributions to make and need to be encouraged. 

5. Minorities cannot always expect to get their own way They 
must accept their responsibilities as well as claim their rights 

6. People who are underfed, badly clothed, inadequately housed, 
and poorly educated are likely to be disciiininated against as 
generally dumb, lazy, no good. 

Desirable action-rules: 

I. Respect the beliefs of others, political, social, economic, religious, 
cultural 

2 Like everybody you can but nt least be decent to those you do 
not like. 

3 Value people for what they do, what they aie, and what they 
refrain from doing. 

4. Show in daily acts that you really believe the generalizations 
listed above. 
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It IS obvious that the extent of understanding of the generaliza¬ 
tions which teachers could expect of students would vary con¬ 
siderably from grade to grade, as would the amount of specific 
information which could be taught in support of each generaliza¬ 
tion. It IS equally obvious that the action rules might be verbalized 
perfectly, and have little or no cairy-ovcr into student bcliavioi. 
The statement of purposes was built, Irowever, in teims of what 
students in the scliool should achieve by the end of their tenth- 
grade experience if tlic efiorts of tlie school were completely 
successful 


Implemenfation in fhe Social Studies 

Teachers in different parts of the school made different uses 
of the statement of purposes In the tenth-giade social-studies 
classes these purposes, coupled with various objectives pertaining 
to development of skills, have been applied in two ways; (i) in¬ 
terpreted in their broadest meaning, they have become the ovei- 
all objectives of the year’s course which is built aiound the theme, 
“Understanding Problems of die Modern World"; (2) inter¬ 
preted more specifically, they were the objectives of a unit on 
“Problems of Intergroup Relations within the United States." It 
is to the second application that this account is directed 
In studying pioblems of intergroup relations, the tenth 
graders followed their customary pattern of unit organization 
and procedure. After preliminary attitude scales had been admin¬ 
istered, there came an overview of the entire unit. This was fol¬ 
lowed by a period of intensive reading and group activities, m 
the course of which all inembeis of the group were exposed to 
a common foundation of information and expeiience 
Each student read widely from books and pamphlets material 
specifically selected to provide a background of essential infoi- 
mation Each student had opportunity (an alteniativc .issign- 
ment was given) to write a confidential papei in which he ulcnli- 
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fiecl and analyzed a prejudice or picjudices of Ins own Those 
who wished to have an individual confeicncc with the insLiuctor 
did so as a follow-up activity Each student had opportunities 
to place himself in another person's shoes by reacting to story 
situations. Films and other visual materials weic used as a basis 
for group discussion of particulai phases ol intcrgioup relations 
Guest speakers talkc<l on such topics as "Jewish Ethics” and 
"Psychology of Prejudice ” 

Individual and committee activities occupied the attention of 
the tenth graders during most of the remaining time devoted to 
the unit Each student was expected to cairy out two special 
projects, one to be based chiefly on reading in pamplilets, maga¬ 
zines, and books, and the othei Co be based on an interview or a 
field trip or both. Students had a wide range of choice in both 
types of projects, and participated actively in planning and 
arranging for them. Book reports, "research” papers on specific 
topics, panel discussions, and oral repoits made up the majoiity 
of the piojects of the first type. The field trips and interview 
projects included participation in a weekend workcamp con¬ 
ducted in co-operation with the Ameiican Friends Service Com¬ 
mittee; a half-day field trip in the Negio area of Chicago, con¬ 
ducted in co-operation with the Chicago Urban League; inter¬ 
views with such persons as an official of the Rosenwald Fund, 
an official of the Chicago Civil Liberties Committee, an educa¬ 
tor with firsthand information on problems of Southern Negroes, 
and fapanese-Americans who had come to live in Chicago after 
being released from relocation centers. Written reports and oral 
discussions of the interviews and field trips were considered a 
part of the projects. 

The culminating activity of the unit took the form of sum¬ 
marizing discussions in each class. Students formulated their 
conclusions in regard to the nature and causes of prejudice, com¬ 
mon disciiminations which result from prejudice against minority 
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groups, and solutions to tlic problems of prejudice and discrim¬ 
ination in intcrgioup relations. The discussion o£ solutions 
included attention to general policies for society as a whole, and 
to specific things which individuals could do in everyday life 

Evaluation Techniques 

Because the unit was charactcuzed by several types of objec¬ 
tives it was necessary to use a variety of evaluation tecliniqucs.' 
Evaluation proved to be an extensive project requinng tlic collec¬ 
tion of evidences of modified behaviors in a variety of situations 
in the classroom, the school, and, m so far as possible, the com¬ 
munity. The fact that intercultural education is concerned with 
slowly changing behaviors complicated the problem. Evaluation 
could not be liinited to any single instrument or technique. It 
was important to measure the extent of factual information 
concerning racial backgrounds and racial and cultural character¬ 
istics. This could be done rather simply by objective examination 
following customary patterns. It was also important, and more 
difficult, to measure the student’s ability to use this information 
in making significant generalizations Through the use of the 
situation-response technique it was possible to determine to a 
limited degree the extent to which youngsters could apply gen¬ 
eralizations to new situations. In this type of exercise an inci¬ 
dent taken from everyday experiences encountered by the stu¬ 
dents—on the streetcar, at the beach, etc.—is described briefly 
but specifically, and students arc asked to answer questions 
about how they would feel, what they would do in that particular 
situation. 

Attitude scales were also used. A general attitude scale on 
social beliefs was administered at the beginning and end of the 

ci( ibtsc inscciimcnts Jrc iiKimkd in Tlwtiiiauon tii intci^ioup Uchtuons, 
Some Tcii/ii/ii’c liistiiimin/s .it IiUcrKroiiii rdiKilicin Worksluiii, Univirsuy 

of Cliicayo, sijinimr (Ntw York Inkr^'roii}) I'lliaaion in CooptMUDg 

Schools, Amtni-.in Council on I‘<ltiu.uion, 1946), iiniuimb(.rcil pagis, niiinttjgraiihul 
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school year, without particular reference to the unit on inter- 
group relations. Analysis of the items applying to intergroup rela¬ 
tions, however, provided some indication of changes in pupil 
response. Presumably these changes were affected to some degree 
by the systematic study of problems of intergroup relations. Other 
attitude scales were administered at the beginning of the unit, 
with each pupil scoring liis own and finding his own classifica¬ 
tion m regard to intensity of like or dislike foi the particular 
group involved. 

Social distance scales gave the staff some indication of the 
relationships among the various racial, religious, and cultural 
groups in our school and among the young people in the com¬ 
munity. In this instrument the student is provided with a list 
of activities common to his daily life. He is asked to indicate 
whether or not he would be willing to engage in each of these 
activities together with members of various racial and cultural 
groups. If he is willing, he is asked to indicate to what degree 
—using a three- or five-point scale. 

Word reaction inventories were found to be revealing, and 
especially valuable for motivation. In this type of exercise the 
teacher chooses a list of words, perhaps names of racial, religious, 
or nationality groups. The student is asked to listen to each word 
as it is read, and write down the first four words or phrases 
which come to mind. These exercises were used in the first part 
of the unit m an attempt to discover particular stereotypes 
which students held. They were used in evaluation at the end of 
the unit in an attempt to measure progress in combating stereo¬ 
typed thinking. 

None of these instruments, however, proved as valuable as 
the case study and anecdotal records. Data from the personnel 
files was combined with that drawn from analysis of student 
papers written during the unit and from observations of student 
activity in a variety of situations. Taken together with the data 
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collected through tlie use of the uistrumcnts tlcscnbcd, it was 
possible to obtain some indication of growth—or lack of it—in 
the direction of the objectives. 

Problems in Evoluotlon 

The use of tliesc evaluation techniques forced the social-studies 
staff to consider some of the proWcim basic to tlic evaluation of 
intergroup education. Techniques and instruments of evaluation 
winch had been developed for otlicr situations had to be ap¬ 
praised and adapted for use here. This appraisal indicated certain 
problems of evaluation winch seem to have special significance 
in intergroup education. 

Ar^ young people’s responses basically honest? Tlic student’s 
expression of an attitude m a test situation is often assumed to 
be a fairly reliable evidence of the pupil’s disposition to act in 
a particular way in a life situation. Situaiion-re.sponse instruments 
and attitude scales have been frequently used—and were used 
by the Laboratory School social-studies staff—in an attempt to 
measure the effectiveness of intergroup education. In using these 
instruments the importance of the basic jionesty of the child’s 
response has too often been ignored. Even when the pupil things 
he is reacting honestly, he may be influenced by a number of 
factors. Classroom experiences and the attitude of the teacher 
have indicated to tlie student tlje type of response acceptable to 
the teacher and approved by the group. Too often the concern 
shown by teacher and child with regard to unit grades has put 
a premium on a particular pattern of response. In the classroom 
situation the child is relatively free from personal economic and 
social pressures frequently involved in face-to-face situations. 
The child is removed from the immediate family and community 
influence on attitudes toward critical problems in intergroup re¬ 
lations. All of these factors must be considered in evaluation 
and indicate clearly that teachers must not place too great em¬ 
phasis on any one evaluation technique. 
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Are students developing a teal undetstanding of tntergtoup 
relations or reacting only at a verbal level? Children—even as 
their teachers—are apt to be glib. The unit of study m intei group 
education has emphasized the development of an acceptable 
vocabulary. Restrictive covenants, race iiots, intolerance, Jim 
Crowism, and so on, are ideas discussed at length in the class¬ 
room. Children know—at the level of easy verbalization—the 
acceptable course of individual and group action. But all too 
fiequently theirs is a lip service within the classroom Away from 
the classroom and the school, the old patterns of prejudice con¬ 
tinue to dominate behavior. Outside of school, conflict situations 
are real. Tensions are personal. As status, security, prestige in 
the peer group, and the culture pattern of the family become 
involved, the temporary nature of understanding at the level of 
verbalization alone becomes readily apparent Deep-seated pat¬ 
terns of prejudice tend to persist. In the intergroup education 
program the tendency to verbalize must give way to the oppor¬ 
tunity for direct experience to modify existing attitudes about 
intergroup relations 

Does evaluation include evidences of modified attitudes and 
behavior in the total life situation of the youngstet—or does it 
occur primarily in a vacuum? Consider the youngsters in oui 
Laboratory School who come to school each morning from 
Bronzeville or South Shore Drive. Both attend a completely non- 
segregated school Both have acquaintances (though seldom 
friends) among all races in school Both study in the same class 
about human relations and espeaally the problems involved in 
intergroup relations. At the end of the day, however, or perhaps 
when It comes time for a swim at the beach, each child returns 
to real-life situations to be confronted by a mass of evidence of 
prejudiced and intolerant behavior completely the opposite of the 
classroom experience. Both encounter a pattern of adult prejudice 
which seriously interferes with the use of new action patterns 
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developed in the classioom situation. Yet it is under these very 
conditions that children live and it is lieic that evidence of 
changed behavioi must be sought It is lieie that an elTective 
program of cvaluaiioii begins. This implies a plan for evaluation 
which has as its major technique tlic use of direct observation of 
behavior in a variety of situations. Only by seeing youngsters in 
action in tension situations can tcacheis know whether or not 
behavior is being changed and better citizens of a democracy 
developed. 

Is evaluation conceived in terms of individual progress? It is a 
truism that teachers must begin where they find their pupils But 
unless chat level of action-response can be determined by exten¬ 
sive observation and accurate recording of behavior patterns, it is 
impossible to measure the extent of change in the behavior of 
the individual child Equally important in this initial approach 
is the analysis of the group dynamics operating on the child in 
the class, the school, and the communities of winch the indi¬ 
vidual is a part. It is impossible to undci stand individual and 
group behaviors unless they can be observed in 1 elation to peei 
groups and adult groups. With this pattern carefully recorded 
It is dien possible through direct obseivation by tlie school staff, 
through observation by interested adults in the community— 
clergy, scout leaders, lecreation diicctors, parents—and through 
child reactions to the variety of evaluation instruments available 
to begin to record changes in behavior Only now do teachers 
begin to note the development of new positive attitudes. 

What is the relationship between the behaviois of the indi¬ 
vidual as an individual and the behaviois of the individual 
as a member of a group in similai situations? One of the 
most difficult steps m effective evaluation in this aiea is the 


problem of determining the level ._of _acdon response and its 
relationship to (gfbuj)'dynamics, ;'fpi,JfDh^ve, desir^able action re¬ 
sponses on anjindivldual basi^^.iSj step. But 
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if a child demonstrates acceptable behavior in face-to-face rela¬ 
tionships on an individual basis, to what extent will he behave 
in similar fashion, when, as a member of a group, his action may 
involve a threat to his status and prestige? Can we determine 
the extent to which attitudes have been fundamentally altered— 
or the extent to which any specific pattern will consistently 
characterize individual action? It may well be that we must 
expand our understanding of evaluation to the point where we 
realize that the developing behaviors which we seek are apt 
to take a long period of time. As teachers we may initiate the 
development of these new action patterns As teachers and citi¬ 
zens we should watch the progressive development of these 
action patterns in the community in which we live. One of the 
ultimate evaluations which might well be made concerns the 
entire tone of the community in terms of intergroup relations. 
When individuals as individuals and individuals as members of 
groups are consistently aware of their obligations to their fellow- 
men for the promotion of more effective intergroup relations, 
teachers and schools can consider the job well done. 

In spite of the inadequacies of existing instruments and the 
limitations of commonly used techniques, evaluation must be 
recognized as an integral part of an intergroup education pro¬ 
gram Evaluation must be attempted even though it requiies 
extensive time and effort on the part of the classroom teacher 
Administrators must realize that to develop a successful program 
of intergroup education, teachers must have time and necessary 
assistance to experiment in the development and use of new 
instruments and techniques. Evaluation must be carried through 
on a scale that involves not only the school but the community 
as well. Only then can the potential values of an intergroup 
education program be realized. 

Doro/Jiy Meride/// and IF Bun are at the Universiiy of Cluiago Laboratory 

School, 



IS EVALUATION MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING? 

Dan W. Dodson 

There is more liopirig, praying, trusting, assuming, and sup¬ 
posing that programs in ifUcigioup iciattons hear fruit, and less 
actual proof of same, than in practically any odicr phase of Amer¬ 
ican education. Fioin the staiulpomc of a per.son whose rcs[)onsi- 
bility has been that of woiking to control tensions and icduce 
prejudice in a community, there are many grave doubts m regard 
to the actual effectiveness of such educational endeavor, and of 
many agencies’ programs. 

Gunnar Myrdal, in the American Dilemma, pointed out that 
the American people pretty well accept as verbalized generaliza¬ 
tions the concept of the brotherhood of man as an ideal, yet by 
far most of our effort is still directed toward securing acceptance 
of this concept in its broader ramifications. 

There is legitimate reason for supposing today that education 
itself is being used as an instrument to keep social change from 
taking place in tlic direction of better intergroup relations. The 
argument would go something like this; There was a time when 
religion, in its sectarian stages, was looked to as the directive 
force in society. As individuals aspired toward better things, tliey 
crystallized their ideals in religious sects and valiantly strove to 
secure them through this medium. Many of the humanitarian 
aspects of our society were brought into being by this method. 
The abolition of slavery, for instance, was tremendously aided by 
pulpiteers in the North, who gave to this fight the tinge of a 
religious crusade. Eventually, however, the vested interests came 
to dominate religion, and religious institutions became an obstacle 
to social change. 

The writer has just returned from a conference of Sunday- 
school superintendents and was tremendously impressed by their 
resistance to the integration of Negroes into American society 
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It almost had the force of religious sanction back of it In those 
fields in which social advance is being agitated, there is a char¬ 
acteristic rationalization of many religionists today, which says, 
“This IS going too fast foi the solution of this problem We must 
wait until God moves the hearts of men.” 

The same principle is opeiating in education. As religion lost 
its capacity for giving direction to the social order, men turned 
to education Clark Wissler, in his book, Man and Cultwe, 
says that the school took the place of the chuich in this regard, 
that what Americans at one time piayed to God to send them, 
they now expect education to provide for them. It is not surpris¬ 
ing then that the forces which want the control of the church 
are, at present, rapidly gaining control of the school 
As an individual who has woiked for several years to bring 
about better group relations, the writer can testify that one of 
the greatest obstacles to social change in the direction of bettering 
such relations is, today, the argument “that people are just not 
ready yet. We must wait until there is more education of the 
people on this point than we have at present.” 

Evidence of this point of view would be the statement of a 
college president, who says, "The colleges cannot do much about 
quota systems as long as prejudice is what it is in the general 
population. We must wait until the general public is better 
educated to accept minority group peoples” The director of a 
convalescent home for nurses says, “We cannot integrate Negroes 
with the other nurses because the public is not ready for it yet 
We must wait until there is more education along those lines 
than we have today.” The baseball magnate says, “People are 
not accustomed to such intermingling of the races. We must 
begin way down the line in the small minor leagues to get 
Negroes integrated so that when players come to the majors they 
will be accustomed to such interracial mixing We are not edu¬ 
cated enough yet for that.” A noted community leader, present¬ 
ing a clipping to the effect that a Negro had raped a white girl 
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says, 'Tou see, this is what hajipcns I tell you our Negro fneods 
are not ready (or intciracial equality yet. We must wait until 
such time as education improves the situation.” 

Thus, education becomes in a ical sense a handmaiden to those 
who would block intcnacial improvement. In tlic last analysis, 
the only way in which we can be sure that progiains of iiitci- 
group relations improve intergrottp relations is to know the 
degree to which behavior of those under the impact of such 
programs is actually changed. 

Marie Syrkin in her book, Yodf School Your Childten, points 
out tliat Negro and white girls sit together in many high schools, 
and still will not associate with each other after scliool hours. 
Thus, they learn to behave rituallstically in the school and do 
not allow the experience theie to enter the remainder of then 
social relationships 

It is almost universally conceded by those who work in com¬ 
munity agencies in the average of our cities that the school 
system is the "hardest nut to crack" in the field of human rela¬ 
tions of all the social agencies, and, with a few exceptions m 
New York State, the colleges and universities would fit in the 
same category. 

If formal education faces these limitations, then what about 
the programs of the agencies working in the field of intergroup 
relations? Anyone with critical insight looking over the plethora 
of agencies working in this field must be impressed with the 
amount of duplication, lack of co-ordination, and uncritical pro 
gramming which takes place. It would not be hard to conclude 
that all too many of the agencies have an executive staff and 
offices, and, in order to keep the support of their constituency, 
they are forced to find something which will keep them before 
the public This means that they must pounce upon cvciy inci¬ 
dent possible with all the fanfare at theii command in order to 
gain for themselves the support upon winch their existence 
depends 
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It is not hard to imagine some such agencies coming into 
existence because of the emotional insecurity in so many people 
as a result of given incidents v/hich makes them feel that it is 
necessary “to do something about it ” Consequently, they form 
an organization; but once the organization becomes established 
it tends to become an end in itself, with the result that the 
executive staff starts building a fence around its job and is 
dependent for its support upon “keeping the pot of hate boiling/’ 
It IS sometimes difficult not to question the motives of some 
of the leaders in the field, for some become so mured to 
their roles as “professional Jews,” “professional Negroes,” etc., 
who speak of “my people’* that one wonders what would happen 
to them if the problems of the group they represent were, of a 
sudden, solved. 

The same question regarding the actual effectiveness of die 
school might also be raised about such organizations. For the 
most part, most human-relations agencies cannot support those 
issues which are mimical to their agency, however deserving the 
cause may be. Further, the solution to many such problems must 
be programs that will jeopardize the interests of those from 
whom they derive their financial support Such programs thereby 
become instruments of control to impede intergroup adjustment 
rather than to foster it. 

When faced with this problem, agencies have a tendency to 
cease their support of social action except in circumscribed areas, 
and launch upon “great educational campaigns.” The reason for 
this pattern of behavior is obvious. Having bumped into the 
inevitable, and come to realize that they cannot accomplish their 
stated objectives without destroying the very support on which 
they operate, it is safer to fall back upon educational programs. 
Incidentally, such programs are much more difficult to evaluate, 
and as a result greater claims can be made without having to 
prove the validity of such claims. 
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Ills apparent at once that those programs that produce changed 
behavior relations arc those which can be instituted in sucii 
fashion that people arc brought together as equals on such bases 
as tend to destroy stcicotypcs and anttpatlucs towaul each other. 
Consequently, the big )oh is being done in intergroup relations, 
as viewed from a post such as tl>c one held by tlic writer, by: 
first, those laboi organizations that arc taking a firm positive 
stand in integrating miliions of people into employment on tlie 
basis of complete equality in every respect. Second, the municipal 
government in its many branches—in those heterogeneous neigh¬ 
borhoods where the continuation of the politicians is dependent 
upon support from inultistrata within the community—includes 
such facets of municipal administration as civil service, the 
work of various departments servicing the community, and 
public housing (such as that of New York City which is inter' 
racial). It would be further demonstrated by the interest of 
the administration in the adjudication of diiTerenccs by the 
support of interracial or goodwill committees such as have sprung 
up in recent years. 

Viewed from the vantage point of such a committee as just 
mentioned, there is strong argument for the position that tlic 
most effective force, good or bad, in intergroup relations, is gov¬ 
ernment itself. If through its courts, its police, its welfare pro¬ 
gram, public housing, garbage collection, and health programs 
there IS a well-defined policy, which spells out in the day-by-day 
performance of its tasks the concern that it is responsible to all 
the people, it not only defines public policy and provides a 
source of power through which such policy is implemented, but 
in Its daily ministrations, it demonstrates m practice what it 
preaches. Thereby, it becomes the most potent educational influ¬ 
ence, and its program can also be evaluated in actual behavior 
changes in the community. 


Dart Jl' Dotiiau is Dirccfor, Mayor's Committee on Unity, New York City 



EVALUATING COMMUNITY ACCEPTANCE OF 
INTERCULTURAL EDUCATION 

Clarence Q. Berger 

To search for references to criteria which have been used in 
evaluating the extent of community acceptance of intercultural 
education is a disheartening task. The lack of development of 
such criteria, or, even more to the point, the actual failure to 
recognize the need for such criteria, highlights a long overdue 
critical evaluation of the intercultural education movement itself 
Any realistic appraisal of the progress and potential of inter¬ 
cultural education must evaluate the degree to which it has 
and can achieve community acceptance. 

All movements calling for change in the stains quo of any 
portion of our social institutions are forced to travel along much 
the same many-obstacled road The most frequent and important 
obstacles are those created by a capricious and unpredictable pub¬ 
lic opinion. Many a logically formulated and perfectly valid plan 
for bettering a portion of our social structure has been so muti¬ 
lated and undermined by adverse public opinion as to eliminate 
the possibility of its ever achieving community acceptance Com¬ 
munity acceptance will, in the last analysis, deteimine whether 
intercultural education is to remain a carefully nurtured but, 
nonetheless, anemic protege of a small minority of our popula¬ 
tion—the so-called crusading liberal, intellectual faction—or 
whether it is to blossom as a phase of our educational philosophy 
accepted by the American community as a normal, routine part 
of our educational system. 

Our first evaluation might logically, therefore, be a critical 
one, indicting the leaders in the intercultural education move¬ 
ment for failing to give sufficient attention, time, and energy to 
the important problem of assuring community acceptance of 
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their pIiiiosoj)iiy and tcthiiuivics UinifiuluoUy» the nnn.il rn)uuc- 
imnt was to perfect ij)i‘ toncej>ls and ndiinqucs (iid^ixlym^ 
intercuJtural cducnlion }‘m.!usivc cnjitcnu.uiuii upr)j] these pirascs 
of the niovcntciu to the rxdusion of the bincdiis 

to the Amcilean pnhht, however, is iinprattual and uinvist. 

The much-ahiised epithet, '*aliscni itiitKied [iioCcssor,” might 
well be employed m tins lonnictioii. The c<lucaiors .u tiie licini 
of the intcicultural education movciuciu have lost sight of one 
of the most impoitnnt ingredients to its success. Isnectne and 
successful techniques and ihcir demonstiaiion in selected com¬ 
munities will not, in and of tlicinsclvcs, assuic the success of 
the movement. Jntcj cultural education inusij in addition, captuic 
the imagination and zeal of the American public The rank-and- 
file pubhc-scliool educator and scliotJ coininitLecman can liardly 
be accused of adventurous and umovanon-minded. 

Naturally, thcic aic excepiioiw to this gcnciahzaiion. But the 
exceptional educator and school coinznittecman will provide iii- 
tercultural education with only occasional favoiable situations, 
The pioponcnts of intercultuial education visualize a general 
acceptance of their views thioughoiit the schools of the nation; 
but the assumption that the program will be accepted on its 
meats alone, is at. best, ingenuous. 

Today, inicicultuial education u, teetering, teetering between 
being smeared with the label of a “ciusade,” oi being accepted 
by the Ameiican public as a new component of oui standard 
educational cuiiicukiin, Failure to develop widespread commun¬ 
ity acceptance of intercultural education at this embryonic stage 
may leave us, in a few years, with a movement on our hands 
that IS valid, logical, and desirable, but tagged as another “starry- 
eyed” aspnation of the liberals and intellectuals. 

Aware, theiefore, of the lack of attention devoted to the 
important cask of achieving community acceptance, the question 
may be posed: 
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What criteria are available for determining the degree of 
community acceptance? 

A companion question is: 

What criteria may be used to evaluate the effectiveness 
of activities designed to promote community acceptance 
of intercultural education? 

Communffy Acceptance 

The extent of community acceptance might best be evaluated 
in terms of the progressive stages leading to the ideal situation; 
t e., implementation of a program of intercultural education in 
the school system. Roughly these progressive and cumulative 
stages might be listed as follows: 

1. Atvaiensss, in which the community is alerted to the danger to 
our entire democratic structure implicit in racial, religious, and 
nationality tensions and prejudices 

2. Recognition, in which the community is informed of the concept 
of intercultural education and of the substantial contributions it can 
make toward releasing such tensions and ameliorating such 
prejudices. 

3. Orienmion, in which the community is provided with popu¬ 
larized, rudimentary information on intercultural education sufficient 
to enable the public to form favorable or unfavorable attitudes. 

4. Approval, in which community sentiment is mobilized to the 
point where there is community acceptance m principle. 

5 Education, in which the community is provided with more 
detailed and complete information designed to give them a full under¬ 
standing of the implications^ workings, and techniques of intercultural 
education so that community members may serve as salesmen 

6. Action, in which the community is organized for the purpose of 
translating its approval into social-action programs designed to impress 
the advantages of intercultural education upon the teachers, principals, 
superintendents, and school committeemen with the objective of obtain¬ 
ing formal action by the school officials. 

7. Paitiapation, m which the community joins with the survey com- 
miiLces formulating the intercultural education piogram and, upon 
adoption, joins in the various adult activities encompassed within the 
program 
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With a little rewording, the same elementary list of stages 
could be applied to any movement (or social improvement. That 
is, however, in a sense, the essence of this paper. Intercultural 
education is, to the lay public, ")ust another movement for social 
betterment.” Achieving community acceptance for it means fol¬ 
lowing the known, effective techniques for obtaining community 
acceptance of any movement that is new. 

Using these rough critciia, such as tlicy be, in analyzing the 
average community is, however, a shattering revelation Elim¬ 
inating the atypical community where a forceful superintendent 
or unusual school committee has taken the lead in establishing 
programs of intercultural education, one finds too many com¬ 
munities tiiat cannot even be listed as having achieved stage i 

Awareness 

A rough analysis of five states in one region of the country, 
four of which states have substantial blocks of diverse racial, 
religious, and nationality groupings, places two communities in 
stage 7 (Participation); four in stage 6 (Action); three or four 
in stage 4 (Approval); and similarly few communities m stage 5 
(Education). Stages 2 (Recognition) and 3 (Orientation) have 
noticeably more communities in each, but still, proportionate to 
the total number of communities analyzed, a woefully small 
number. As evidenced by the rapid giowth of community rela¬ 
tions committees, both oflicial and unofficial, the number of com¬ 
munities which might be classified in stage i is considerably 
higher than one would have found to be the case five or ten years 
ago. However, in the five states used to illustrate our point, it is 
probable that a very small percentage of the communities would 
be so classified In all fairness it should be noted that achieving 
stage I (Awareness) is the function of all civic-mindcd persons, 
including the educators 
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Effectiveness of Activities Promoting Community Acceptance 

If the extent of community acceptance is at such a low ebb, it 
logically behooves us to ask how community acceptance can be 
increased. The question as to what criteiia may be used to evalu¬ 
ate the effectiveness of activities designed to promote community 
acceptance of intercultural education is now in order. 

Once again we are venturing into a field pretty much un¬ 
charted. The following questions are illustrative, and will serve 
as tests to gauge the effectiveness of the activities of the major 
groups working in the field. 

1 Educators 

a) Is the individual educator concerned with promoting gradual, 
constant, small changes within his curriculum along interculiural 
lines leading to positive community acceptance or is he concerned 
with an occasional, elaborate spectacle of an interfaith nature that 
impresses parents and lulls them into a feeling of false progress? 

b) Does the individual educator evolve the intercultural elements 
of his curriculum in concert with parents, thus increasing community 
acceptance as the program develops, or docs he glibly ratde off pro¬ 
grams which he claims the parents would not undeistand, thus dulling 
parent inteiest and dampening community acceptance? 

c) Does the individual educator utilize natuial community resources 
for his intercultural programs thus maintaining community interest 
and heightening community acceptance, or does he prefer to resort 
to the artificial stimuli of books and pamphlets? 

d) Is the educator a constant prosclytizer m behalf of intercultural 
education, utilizing his community prestige to the advantage of the 
movement, or is he a passive advocate whose advocacy becomes ap¬ 
parent only when appioached by someone who makes it evident that 
he is a partisan? 

2. Clergy 

a) Does the clergyman utilize intercultural programs in his Sunday- 
school classes and adult classes, thus promoting community acceptance 
through knowledge, or does he merely sermonize on the advantages 
of intercultural education? 

b) Do the clergy join in action designed to promote community 
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acceptance of iiuercultural education, or arc their activities limited to 
occasional imerfaith meetings? 

3. Profetstonal IVotf^ers in Iriteigionp Tensions 

a) Does the >voikcr promote programs of a constant, intensive 
nature, designed to develop long-time, healthy community accep¬ 
tance of intcrcultural education, or is his interest m the dramatic and 
sensational mass meeting or pageant which does liulc more than 
satisfy the ego and salve the conscience? 

b) Is the worker devoting himseU to the creation of oiganizations, 
committees, and other mechanisms that will work clay in and day out 
for community acceptance, or is he merely a popularizer who speaks 
on the subject and titillates the emotions but provides no follow- 
thiough outlet? 

c) Does the worker seek to convert the uninitiated and thus enlarge 
the degree of community acceptance, or is he content with the easy 
role of converting the converted, over and over again? 

d) ;Does the worker take each group from stage to stage, thus 
drawing the entire community up the scale of community acceptance, 
or is there acquiescence in permitting each group to remain at one 
of the lower stages, 

i\. Lay Pnbltc 

a) Do the avowed supporters of intcrcultural education recognize 
that it is a long, tedious process before final community acceptance 
will be achieved and accept the drudgery of their work on this 
premise, or are they seasonable zealots, now violently partisan and 
the next day apathetic? 

b) Is there recognition of the fact that intcrcultural education is 
only a partial answer to intergroup tensions and prejudice, or is there 
the futile hope that intercultural education is the simple and sovereign 
answer to all bigotry, a hope that inevitably is dashed and results in 
bitterness and a net decrease in community acceptance? 

c) Is there intelligent understanding of intercultural education to 
pass on to one’s neighbor and develop sound community acceptance, 
or is there □ superficial, “key-word" knowledge that acquires few 
converts and antagonizes many? 

In each instance, the list could be longer and certainly other 
groups could be included. However, some basis for the eventual 
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development of criteria for determining tlie effectiveness of 
activities designed to promote community acceptance of inter- 
cultural education may exist in these sample suggestions. A re¬ 
examination of them reveals that by and large they resolve into 
an attempt to separate the chaff from the wheat, the sincere, 
planned efforts from the sensational, popular efforts. 

In conclusion, it may well be noted that during its brief 
existence intercultural education has done not too badly in terms 
of achieving community acceptance A new, unknown concept 
has acquired a modicum of acceptability. To those of us, how¬ 
ever, whose concern is to assure its general acceptance as a 
standard part of the American educational curriculum, the results 
are far from satisfying. The promise implicit in intercultural 
education does not permit of any compromise short of complete 
community acceptance. 


Ckituce Q Berger is Director, New England Regional OfHte, Anti-Dcfamalion League 
of B'nai B'nth. 
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SOCIAL ART: A COMMUNITY APPROACH 
Arihur Ka+ona 


1 

The problem of art and the people has concerned my wife and 
me for a numbei of years. In our respective capacities ns paiiitei 
and sociologist, she and I long have |X)nclcied the question; How 
can the two be brought togcthci ? In other words, is it possible 
for a social art—a people’s ail, a tiuly popular ait—to develop? 
Just what may tiie sociologist, art-minded, and the artist, social- 
minded, do about It? 

Certainly, it appeared to us, art is not a special piescrve of 
aesthetes and dilettantes; it is not to be segregated in museums 
and galleries for the beneht of a supposedly cultured elite Nor, 
on the othci hand, is its showing place, as has once been obstiepei- 
ously stated, the saloons, “dives,” and other such hangouts where 
common folk are purported to congregate Not that a saloon 
could not be as fit a place as a gallery to display paintings—a 
saloon may be a poor man's club, and why should not a pooi 
man’s dub have works of art for the edification of its members ?— 
but there are other social centers besides saloons, though, as any 
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sociologist knows, in many a town community indifference is 
such that the saloon is the only social center at hand. 

It seemed, too, that art should neither be a preoccupation with 
circles and triangles nor an engrossment with picturesque folk 
scenes, though both have useful functions: one to open up new 
techniques of composition and execution, the other to introduce 
art on the existing comprehension level of popular audiences. Of 
course, what art is or should be is a matter no one can state 
specifically. In general terms it may be said, tentatively at least, 
that art is some sort of creative representation of an aspect of the 
world that is communicable to others and that enhances the con¬ 
ception of that aspect for both artist and audience. Social art is 
the most significant kind of art, we believe, and I shall enlarge 
upon this point of view in due course. 

Our first practical attempt to contribute to the working out of 
the problem of art and the people was the projecting of a series 
of sociological murals stressing the mterracial theme.^ After com¬ 
pleting first in the series, on the arts and sciences, and 
setting up preliminary designs of the second, on labor, we had 
to hold up work for an indefinite period due to circumstances 
beyond our control. We are now active on a second project: the 
portrayal in water colors of a whole community area which takes 
in a small town and the countryside around it. 

We chose the community project for a number of reasons 
beside the basic consideration that it was social art. For instance, 
it would furnish material for a forthcoming mural on community 
life, and it provided a means by which art and sociology could 
come together to survey an area of human living. Here right 
under our nose was a fascinating httle world awaiting explora- 

^See the articles' “Murals for Schools and Colleges,” Design, XLIV, No i (Scineni- 
ber 194a), t7-ao, "The Sociology Murals," Amenatu Saciologiuil Review, Vllf, No r 
(February 1943), Sy-S&i "A New Campus Mural," Smvey Graphic, XXXII, No, 6 
(June 1941)) 262; “Art Portrays Democracy in Action," Ameuenn VuHy, II, No 1 
(October 1943), /5-16 
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tionj close at hand, as in many other fields of endeavor, lay, 
unnoticed and overlooked, the obvious, rich in interest. We dis¬ 
covered that art and sociology, like many other things, begin at 
home. 

And so wc went into backyards and across the street Wc went 
downtown, into the neighborhoods, to the outskirts, on the farms, 
up the valleys, over roads and bridges. The neighbor's chicken 
house, the filling station on the next block, the city hall, McCoy’s 
Barber Shop, a square dance at Odd Fellows Hall, a baptism in 
a roadside creek, Jim’s saloon, East Bridge, Clark’s Chapel out 
in the country, these and many other everyday but vital features 
of community living turned out to be exciting artistic themes. 
The ordinary became extraordinaiy as our eyes opened wider to 
the new world around us, and wc felt at limes like the poet who 
wrote, “To see a world in a grain of sand and a heaven in a 
wild flower.” 

II 

We were with the people, it seemed, socially and artistically. It 
felt good to be actively working out our philosophy of art. 
Whether or not we were doing a competent job, here we believed 
was art in its most vital form: social artj and here was social art 
on its most intimate level, that of the community. 

It began to appear to us that art thus carried on may become 
what is most significant in the meaning of the word community, 
namely, communal Art becomes at its functional best a sharing, 
as is community living at its best; art receives inspiration from 
the life around it and gives its own gifts to make that life richer 
and more meaningful. Art now approaches the ideal of the peoples 
of primitive societies where it was inseparable from the daily life 
of the community, serving to unify that life into a significant 
whole. We moderns of course cannot go back to the primitives; 
but we can socialize art and make it an integrating force in a 
world basically interdependent and yet tiagically split by varieties 
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of factioBalism We may begin with the local community, rural 
or urban, and step by step tie it to other communities until we 
make it a part of a world community; in other words, we may 
incorporate the local community Into the “one world” of the 
present-day humanists without losing community identity While 
integration begins at home, it must not stop there. 

It seems to us., then, that art belongs to the people, to the folks 
at home, and to those all over the world Art is part and parcel 
of local and world democracy, and the artist is a key figure m 
the democratic process. In tliis process art encompasses a broad 
range of themes, from the daily life and environment of the home 
folk to the World stage of events and scenes that aftect the lives 
of people everywhere. Thus the artist becomes an agent m the 
unification of man with man, and man with nature. 

If, as we believe, art belongs to the people, then a paramount 
duty of the artist is to portray people m their everyday living. We 
hold that such common scenes as a backyard, a street comer, a 
saloon, a square dance, a picket line, a church social, are the stuft 
of life that is raw material for ai t. The artist may find this stuff of 
life around him in his own community, he does not have to go 
to distant places, such as an Alpine lake or the Samoan Islands, to 
find inspiration. If he is at all icceptive, he will discover plenty 
of inspiration in the lives of people close at hand Let him explore 
the home area, and he will be amazed at the rich subject matter 
opening up all around All this takes work, of couise—genuine 
art, as any serious aitist knows, is hard physical and mental 
labor—but let the artist get down to hard work He will be that 
much closer to the laboung men and women who constitute the 
vast majority of mankind. 

Our point of view must not be confused with regionalism, 
which in its blatant forms is the art phase of American isola¬ 
tionism, or With genre painting, which more olten than not is 
random depiction of everyday scenes as they strike the artist’s 
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fancy. Both, however, in.ike contribiitions to the clevciopiiiciit of 
social art even when the one is piovincial and ilie other whimsical. 
Neither tries to repicseni in any llioioughgoing fashion the sur¬ 
rounding human life in all its abuiul.mt variety. Rathci they work 
on that which appeals to them at the moment. This is not 
to quaricl with then choice hut to dilTeruitiatc them fiom 
community artists. 

Critics of regionalism aic no doubt coirect in pointing out its 
nationalistic, lurahstic, and hterali.silc tendencies and in berating 
its antiforeign, antiurban, antimodein, and anti-intellectual atti¬ 
tudes, but wJicn they sneer at common peo][)le and common 
scenes they arc just as wrong as those icgionahsts who jeer at 
intellectuals and intellectual discourse, and are just as piovincial. 
What could be moic g.illingly provincial tJian the haughty 
esotencism of the intelligentsia wlio keep aloof from the gieat 
world of workaday people^ 

Those artists and critics who refer disparagingly to eveiyday 
scenes as “folksy” and hence infcnoi thematic material simply 
betray their aestlietic snobbery A “folksy” scene aftei all is a 
social scene and is as legitimate subject matter for art as any other 
scene. When the folksy, the cute, the picturesque aie made ends 
in themselves, then does art cease to be significant and become 
trivial But to grasp all this, the aesthetic snobs will have to snap 
out of their ivory-tower isolationism and meet the people Only 
then will they discover the meaning of social life and social art 

Furtheimore, the critics should bear in mind that if there may 
be elemental ignorance and superstition in the common man, so 
may there be polished pretense and obscurantism in the intel¬ 
lectual And if art may be vulgarized to death by commoners, so 
may it be refined to death by aesthetes 

And that brings us to abstiactiomsm. It is to be regretted that 
abstract art, once boldly pioneering and fiuitfully expeiimental, 
has degenerated into an “ism ” From progressive movement to 
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cult to fad seems to have been its depressing retrogression. Every¬ 
one at the moment appears to be climbing on the “bandwagon.” 
“All the smart galleries are showing abstractions,” says a painter, 
“so I guess ril be painting them this yeai.” Another remarks com¬ 
placently, “It took me some time to get used to painting abstrac¬ 
tions but now Tve caught on. And Tve gotten nice notices for 
some of my last compositions.” One may note with humor here 
that the wallpaper and linoleum manufacturers have been doing 
for years, without “arty” pretensions, what these abstractionists 
are now laboriously trying to "create.” 

Such comments would seem to show that the general run of 
artists is like the general run of any group of nnortals: easily 
picked up and blown hither and yon by the prevailing winds of 
fashion. Of course, out of the shallow motivations of these artists 
comes shallow art. There are no profound and abiding convic¬ 
tions here, no warm human feelings, no deep integrity of pur¬ 
pose. And there is little or no social understanding, alas, as 
evidenced by the insistence of the painter who talked about “the 
smart galleries” and said that “there’s no such tiling as social 
art,” 

Eailier criticism of the abstractionists maintained that their 
work was unintelligible and incommunicable; it was too private 
and amounted to self-mdulgcncc in esoterics. One Rabelaisian 
wag, it is said, referred to this indulgence as aesthetic masturba¬ 
tion. Today with abstract art in the stage of a growing fad it seems 
to be no less incommunicable but it has found response in an in¬ 
creasing number of circles—"it’s the thing”; though these are 
more like cliques of mutual-admiration societies than groups of 
sincere and understanding appreclators. This trend, of course, is 
socially derived, a product of the Second World War and its 
aftermath, and is akin to the selfish escapist mood that is more 
concerned with a pair of nylon stockings than facing up to the 
world at home and abroad. 
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It goes without saying that art must be rescued from the bogs 
of cultism and faddism. The main hope lies in a renewed and 
expanded social art. Unless social art is made to giow strong and 
vigorous it will be choked in the abstractionist swamps. To enable 
it to gain strength, it needs mass support and, once given this 
support, it will come into its own as the dominant art form of 
democratic societies. Abstractionism then will be relegated to its 
place as an esoteric pastime, and abstract art will resume its 
progressive role as modern innovator and decorator. 

We do not wish to bury abstract art but to resurrect it. Our 
guns are leveled at abstractionism. Abstract art will live and 
develop, we hope, as a constructive art force. Sincere and creative 
artists in the abstract held have made and will make important 
contributions. But at present they are being crowded by the 
hordes of cultists and faddists who have pushed themselves into 
the spotlight on the art stage. 

If the function of abstract art be innovation and decoration, 
what then is the function of social art? It seems to us that the 
function of social art is best expressed by the word “socialization.” 
We mean this: bringijig about a community of man and man 
through a heightened sense of their common life in its various 
aspects from the basest to the noblest. Social art, in other words, 
brings human beings closer together in mutual understanding 
and constructive action. 

In our community approach to social art, art, and sociology, 
which studies group and community life, may come together to 
mutual advantage Not only may artist and sociologist learn from 
and stimulate each other but, as has been said above, they may 
work together in making a survey of a local area. Where the 
sociologist piovides rational insight into social life the artist 
furnishes emotional insight Both are necessary for the under¬ 
standing of the human world. 

Contrary to traditional educators—and unfoitunately they still 
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fule the academic rcalm—leainmg is not a mailer of the intellect 
or even principally so, it is just as much a matter of the emotions. 
This is especially true of social learning. To really understand the 
relationship of man to man, let us say, for instance, in regaul to 
the pioblem of prejudice or of exploitation, it is not enough to 
employ the bookish, intellectual approach. That leaves the learner 
cold, unmoved, “ignorant.” He must have an emotional feel of 
the problem, he must warm up to it and the people concerned. 
Not by the head alone do wc learn about our fellow men, but by 
the heart as well. Here is where the arts, virtually barred from 
academic halls, may come in and do their part. 

The intellcctualism of the schools is one of the reasons why 
academic men have been relatively ineffective in influencing the 
public mind Propagandists, adveitisers, politicians, and publicity 
men, who know emotions and how to manipulate them, are far 
more potent educatois than the cducatois They have made 
public-opinion management into both art and science and they 
use aits and aitists in any way that suits their mam purpose of 
“gaining friends and influencing people.” 

We need, then, art in education and education in art lu other 
Words, the arts—drama, music, dance, painting, sculpture, and 
literature—must be used to liven and strengthen teaching 
methods, and teaching methods must be used to bung the aits 
to the public inside and outside the schools There is no better 
place to begin than the community 

III 

No bright thought suddenly came into our heads to send us off 
on oiii community project. The idea came quite gradually. Wc 
had been hiking up and down the countryside, enjoying the hills 
and valleys, noting the poor farms and abandoned mines, and 
sizing up the town neighborhoods as we passed from our home 
to the outskirts My wife had been moved by the misery of a 
shack m the Negro section and tried lo portray its sinister squalor 
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in a water coloi Ant! one S.ittiiJ4y flight we fi.ul such n loii^ing 
good tune at a squ.uc tlantc ni an <nuof-to\vn tavein, jnd m'cic 
^ aexhda^^^e<l by tlit* /jicjuily, upjo.inou.v $/>jiji of t))e [dace w))ltc 
miners and farnieis dnneni, sang, aiul shouiul in a inciiy !cl-go 
that the next morning my wife began a painting of it fiom 
memory. 

It dawned on me that hcic was a tioss section of human life 
nclily made to older for social ait. Why not do the whole coni' 
munity in more or less systematic fashion? So vve set aiioiil oiir 
project, working it ii)i jn a soil of cominiinity design from tiie 
downtown section to the nciglihorhoods, to tlic outskirts, to the 
countrysidej and back agam Instiiuiions, events, situations, people 
—all contributed thematic matciial 
The Athens, Ohio, icgioii, which is the community iindei 
survey, is a “nauirnl*’ for any aitist 01 sociologist with a social 
conscience. It is pait of a worn-out farming, mining, aivi timber 
cutting section, the pooicst m the state, and its pcojilc aie fighting 
a, losing battle against want The factual and statistical evidence 
for this has been thormighly ami eloquently marshaled by die 
sociologist, Ijwin V. Shannon 

There was nothing pictuicsquc, tlicrcfoic, in the poverty aspects 
of the lives of these people. A tumble-clown house in the Negto 
ncighboi hood was a tiling of evil and depicted as such At the 
same time a shack on the nvci edge in the low-ient, Hood country 
that biavcly put up a fiont of gaiden flowers to conceal its grimy 
boards was portrayed with all due praise for its effoits at beauty. 

The backgrounds of some of the paintings were packed with 
touching human intciest, Foi instance, we found out that a 
family living one winter in the afore-mentjoned wretched dwell¬ 
ing of the Negro section lipped boards from the sides to use as 
firewood indoors. When my wife was painting the house, a 

^Sce ills monograiih, Soiitheasietn OAio in Oepifftron md iVar (Calucrtbu^ Ohio 
P\iWic Hc.iltli Association aiul ihc Burc.'iu of educational RtSLircii, Oliio State t/tnvLCvit), 
' 943 )- 
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colored boy walked behind, looked over her shoulder, and 
exclaimed, “Gosh, that dirty shack is changed into lots more than 
a dirty shack in your picture.” Needless to say, the painter felt 
complimented. 

During the painting of a blackened, makeshift mining tipple 
that seemed to wobble on its rickety timber legs, a miner came 
up and proceeded to tell the artist all about the operation of the 
two-man mine typical of that part of the country where individual 
miners now picked up the leavings of the big-time operators. He 
was a self-read man and discoursed with friendliness about 
mining, science, education, and art. He offered to take hei into 
the mine and show its workings. Not at all unwilling, she put on 
miner’s jacket and cap and into the narrow hillside hole she 
went, riding in a cart drawn by a Shetland pony. Diagonally 
down the low, one-track tunnel, they bumped slowly along for 
700 feet until they reached the working face. There was no mis¬ 
take about getting the feel of a coal mine and the miner’s life in 
it—the dankness, muck, cramped quarters, and danger weie at 
hand in all their grim intimacy. 

The friendliest people of all were the congregation of a little 
revivalist church. After the services, which were later incorporated 
into a painting, every member came to us in good-neighbor 
fashion and welcomed us into their church and homes. The 
minister offered to let my wife come into the church at unused 
hours and sketch the interior. 

Many similar cases could be recounted: the farm family that 
had already heard of the aitist and her husband, and brought out 
their best pitcher and glass and drew up well water to slake our 
thirst; the woman of the tiny neighborhood church who said that 
the “fancy-dressed people in the big downtown churches are too 
snooty to be good Christians”; and so on. 

One of our most surpiising and gratifying discoveries was that 
these plain folk were genuinely interested in art. After we became 
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acquainted, they expressed themselves freely, asking questions, 
making suggestions, telling us how they or someone they knew 
painted. Sometimes their critical judgments were keen and 
showed a deep appreciation of art values, such as the remarks of 
a farmer and square-dance caller who said, “You know, curves 
are nicei tlian straight lines; they bring a picture around better.’* 
(He saw rhythmic composition.) And he added, “I don’t like 
loud colors; they’re like blowing a horn to get attention. Colois 
should be like good music, not blasts out of a trumpet.’^ 

The heartfelt appreciation of the people we came to know 
moved us to give paintings to some of them. We deliveied the 
pictures as surprises and were well rewarded when we saw their 
eyes open wide with pleasure and noted how lovingly they 
handled the gifts. After all, we thought, if art belongs to the 
people, what more fitting setting for a painting of “ordinary” 
folk than an “ordinary” home ? So, for example, a square-dance 
study went into the square-dance caller’s dining room and a 
painting of an old, sooty, floodwater house went into the living 
room of that house. And on the latter hangs a tale. 

One winter evening as we were hiking back from the hills, we 
heard a cry of help from tJic porch of the floodwater house. We 
scurried up, and there was the woman of the house shivering with 
cold, swaying from foot to foot, and reeking of alcohol. (She 
worked in town as a charwoman and occasionally got drunk on 
paydays.) She begged us to help her get inside; she could not 
open the door. We sciambled around the place trying to foice a 
door or window. My wife suddenly thought that the woman 
might have the key in her purse and was simply too drunk to 
get it out. Sure enough, the key was there, and we opened the 
door and walked the woman in We groped foi matches in the 
kitchen and ht the kerosene lamp in the living room. And there 
on the wall out of the gloom appeared our painting as though 
conjured iq^by Aladdin’s lamp. It almost bowled me over, the 
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bright flower foreground lighting up the dirty clapboaid back¬ 
ground under a clean glass cover and bounded by a claik walnut 
frame. Picture and room seemed to complement each other As 
my wife said afterward, in that room the picture was just right. 

Our paintings of course have been hung in other places chan 
homes: at the university galleiy from time to time, in a photog¬ 
rapher’s showcase downtown, in the electric company’s display 
window on Mam Street, and in Clark’s Chapel, a small country 
church three miles out of town We have put them up, too, in 
our living room for informal gatherings. 

A problem at first was how to bring the paintings to the com¬ 
munity. Plain people just did not come to the university gallery, 
perhaps they were too much awed by the university atmosphere 
and felt out of place m any of the halls of learning The electric 
company, very community-minded, ofleied its display space, and 
for two weeks showed the entire series in successive sections be¬ 
ginning with the downtown group and ending with countryside 
ones We were told, to our great pleasure, that the exhibit attracted 
more interest than any display in years. 

The most “community” showing was that in Clark’s Chapel, 
itself the subject of one of the paintings. On a Sunday morning, 
before preaching services, I held up one by one to a wide-eyed 
congregation of children, youths, and elders the paintings of the 
chapel and of country scenes around it. I explained bnefly the 
story behind the composition of each picture, and we had a short 
discussion afterward in which the children spoke out as well as 
the grownups. It developed, as with other farm audiences, that 
the favorite painting was the mailbox study, three mailboxes 
looming up like sentinels at a crossroads against a background 
of barbed wire and snowy fields 

IV 

The community approach to art in the survey form elaborated 
above is not of course the only approach. We offer it with the 
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feeling that it has definite value in its contributions to art cdtica- 
(ion and its implications for the democracy of art It is, in its own 
right; social art and scivcs to furthci tlie process of socialization. 

We may make, in summary, tiien, the following statements 
about this a[)pioac]i. It is a way of making the community art 
conscious and socially conscious. People take note of pnnuing 
subjects close to home, heictofore overlooked; they find with 
pleasure that they and thcii surroundings are good themes for art, 
that art belongs to them, too. They become more aware of them¬ 
selves, their fellows, and the woild they live in. 

It begins art appreciation at home, where it should begin, and 
at the comprehension level of the common people who make up 
most of the human world. 

It aids in piovkling a wide audience for the artist, thereby 
answering one of his vital needs, and brings artist and audience 
intimately close 

It helps build cultuie at the grass roots, on the broadest of 
foundations, therefore, where it can take hold firmly and develop 
widely and vigorously. Art becomes popular in the best meaning 
of tile term 

It contributes, then, toward the building of real democracy 
which in a profound sense is a sharing of culture 


Kitloiin js i mciiibiT of ilit Dfpartjjicnl of Lflcttive Living, Michignn Slate 
College, Last L.insing, Mitliigan 




AGRICULTURAL NOMADS ALONG THE ATLANTIC 

COAST 

Luveta W. Gresham 

The mobility of the American people lias always been one of 
this country’s main assets. The ability of workers to shift from 
one area or section of the country to another, remain there per¬ 
fectly contented, or return to the former place of settlement has 
been successfully demonstrated from the time of the settlements 
along the Atlantic Coast to the latter-day defense settlements in 
Alaska. 

However, a changing civilization has caused many changes in 
our agricultural and industrial patterns. In keeping with this 
thesis, it seems to be established definitely that the technological 
improvements and mechanization of farm activities have decreased 
the demand for farm labor. A new type of agricultural worker, 
the harvester of seasonal crops, has developed as a result of 
technology on the land. This worker brings with him many prob¬ 
lems that he as an individual must face and the forty-eight states 
and the Federal Government co-operating together naust solve. 

The Problem 

The problem of migratory workers involves their living condi¬ 
tions in the state of settlement and their living and working con¬ 
ditions in the state of temporary domicile. This problem has 
many phases, including poor housing; lack of proper sanitation 
for the health of the workers; long working hours, especially for 
women and children; and low wages. It also involves the lack 
of proper educational facilities for children and the youth 
Another important issue aiises in the placing of the responsi¬ 
bility for correcting the evils that attend migratory labor In the 
many hearings held by the United States Government to inquire 
into conditions of migrants, all witnesses agreed that there was a 

78 
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problem. Chairman Tolan and the other representatives o£ the 
national government and the slate governments agreed that relief 
for these people is a problem of Federal Government as well as 
the states. Chairman Tolan stated in addition that the problem 
should be handled in the same manner as the “free flow of com¬ 
modities through states.” One is a citizen of his own state and of 
the other forty-seven, too. The representative of the Governor of 
Virginia took a similar view. He felt that the problem was one 
for national authority as well as the local counties and the state. 

There are many opinions on the causes or the background of 
seasonal migrations. Former Mayor La Giiardia of New York 
City emphasized the fact that the movement was not new but 
had been given impetus by two improvements: (i) the more 
convenient and rapid means of transportation, and (2) tech¬ 
nological displacement of labor on the farms. Again, William H. 
Stauffer, Commissioner of Public Welfare of Virginia, gave 
several views on why people move from one place to another. He 
stated chat the motivating factors which cause able-bodied workers 
to migrate arise from economic self-interest. On the other hand, 
according to Stauffer, the basic cause of seasonal migration is 
a system of agricultural economy that does not provide a year- 
round labor market for all individuals whose services are required 
in the growing and haivesting of crops. In keeping with this 
viewpoint, Ham states that there was a time when the farm 
laborer rented a small farm, saved up his money, and purchased 
a place of his own. He furthei states that the hired man was a 
member of the family, eating with them and sharing in their 
plans Now, with the changing era, a different picture is screened. 
There is a vast aimy of farm laborers “drifting over the country 
not rooted to the soil, homeless, unemployed a large part of the 
time, able to provide only the most miserable living conditions 
for their children and hopeless of ever doing any better ’’ The 
bulk of this aimy of farm laborers moves from the Soutlieast 
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section of the countiy. The Southern hearings of the Tolan 
investigating committee were held in Montgomery, Alabama. 
At this time it was brought out that the South’s contribution to 
future migiation is likely to be large. Dr. Rupeit B Vance pointed 
out that the need in that area is great and the Southern people 
are in the habit of moving for better opportunities. He also sug¬ 
gested that the only alteinative to greatly increased migration is 
a more rapid industiial development than exists Dr. Vance 
expressed the opinion that more migiation would have taken 
place duiing the depiession but it was retarded by a comparatively 
lower living standard and the lower educational status of the 
masses He further stated that the real difficulty lay in the failure 
of expansion of economic opportunity to keep pace with 
population increase 

Tolley, of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, suggested 
that these seasonal workers are the economic and social casualties 
of the changes which have come to society The great inciease in 
ihe number of migratory workers is an indication that employ¬ 
ment in other fields is lacking Deplorable conditions of housing 
and sanitation, poor health, and pooi educational advantages go 
hand in hand with seasonal employment. Finally, these condi¬ 
tions are problems of the communities, states, and the nation as 
a whole. 

It is interesting to discover who these migrants are and how 
they move. Katherine Lenroot states that 2,000,000 nomad workers 
of this country look to agriculture £01 a living One third of these 
are children, who suffer the greatest privations and longest from 
migrant life Of this group, New Yoik needs from 10,000 to 
20,000 to aid in harvesting its crops New lersey employs 9,000 
migrant woikers: 4,000 Negroes from Florida, Georgia, and 
North and South Carolina, and 5,000 Italians, chiefly from Phila¬ 
delphia. In Virginia the estimate is that 5,000 to 6,000 are engaged 
in harvesting the seasonal crops. 
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Since one third of these vvoikcrs aic childicn, it is especially 
interesting to see what type of faim work, the children perform 
that is normally done by adults. 

Tliere are about 150,000 farms with about 17,000,000 aci cs iindci 
cultivation in New Yoi k New York tanks high in the production 
of such perishables as beans, peas, tomatoes, com, ccleiy, chcnics, 
strawberries, raspberries, peaches, apples, and other foods that 
must be carefully harvested. New Jersey, Delawaic, and Vuginia 
all have similar ciops Louisiana impoits seasonal woikeis for the 
strawberry season only Tiic sugar-cane plantations tend to employ 
workers in various odd Jobs the year round. Each of these ciops 
has a definite pciiod of luivcsdng 

For example, in Vngima the seasonal work begins with the 
strawbeiry season which lasts fiom four to six weeks. When the 
strawberry season is over, other crops aie leady. This goes on 
until the harvesting period is over, not only in Virginia but in 
the cranberry bogs of New Jersey, the small fruit orchards of 
New Yoik, and in the faims along the noitheastern coast as far as 
Maine. 

The living condilioiis of the migrants are found to be sub¬ 
standard and altogether undesirable. During 1944, the Consumer 
League conducted an investigation into the living, woiking, and 
social conditions of the seasonal workeis in New York The study 
showed that hundreds of families lived in diit and squalor, wcie 
shunned by the people of the community, and were often cheated 
and relegated to living facilities comparable only to the worst 
slums. Migrant labor, where family units aie employed, is usually 
recruited by the local growers and canners with or without the 
help of the United States Employment Service. However, in one 
New York workers’ camp, the Federal Public Housing Authority 
provides housing facilities for migiant families employed in 
agriculture 

Stauffer, in discussing the housing conditions on the Eastern 
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Shore, agreed that housing conditions, as fai as the migrants are 
concerned, are bad On the other hand, by comparison, . . it 
is no worse than that of the permanent woikers in that aiea/’ 
However, in contrast to what Stauffer admits about the Eastern 
Shore area aie the findings on living conditions in the Norfolk 
truck-farm region. The laboreis in this region weie housed in 
one-room shacks, slept on hay or on wooden crates, cooked over 
campfires, and had no facilities for piivacy. Often several families 
occupied the same room. One shack had three rooms. Each 
sheltered men, women, and children. In addition to this housing, 
there is the migrant-labor trailer camp operated by the Fecleial 
Public Housing Authority in New York State to house white 
families from the mountains of Kentucky. Small children were 
often locked in traileis all day. Six- or seven-year old children 
were in charge of the young babies. The manager tried to make 
a playground but there was no one delegated to supeivise the play 
of these children, and they took perverse pleasure in destroying 
their own play facilities. 

However, New York’s federal trailer camp is clean and well 
kept There is a trailer for each family, with comfortable furni¬ 
ture, heating and cooking stoves, and running water. Each trailer 
can be converted into two private rooms by folding doors. 

In most instances, woikers were recruited by agents of the 
farmers, who usually sent out trucks for the workers, or by 
padrones or contractors who engaged m the business of fuinishing 
harvesters to the farmeis Securing laboreis through contract can 
be done in two ways: (i) the farmers contract for laborers them¬ 
selves, or (2) they contract for the harvesting of the crops and do 
not concern themselves about the workers. In the event that the 
farmer makes his own plans, he may write to Southern workeis 
or wherever he has standing arrangements with groups of work¬ 
ers, who return to his farm every year. In a third instance, laboieis 
may apply for work. These may be floating workeis, or they may 
have made their arrangements in advance. 
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Another disturbing factoi in the seasonal work is the low wages 
and the lack of contiacts between workers and the employers or 
tlie agents. It is true, however, that families engaging in the 
harvesting of crops arc not given the protection afforded indus¬ 
trial workers for the simple reason that they do not come under 
the state’s Workmen’s Compensation Act. They receive no com¬ 
pensation for injuries unless voluntaiily insured by the farmers. 
Again they are not included under the state’s minimum-wage 
law nor the federal wages-and-hours law. They do not have 
union protection in their wage promises or their living conditions. 

In the matter of their wages, workers are idle sometimes days 
and weeks because farmers cannot be definite about the ripening 
period of the harvest. Duiing 1944 theic was a shortage of man 
power and prices tended to soar. Peas and beans brought fifty 
cents a busliel, while carrots, corn, cabbage, and celery paid fifty 
cents per hour for women and sixty-five cents an hour for men 
for harvesting. This was certainly an improvement over thirty- 
five and forty cents respectively in 1942, and ten and twelve cents 
in 1937. 

It must be stated that the prices in New York were not the 
average prices paid workers. For example, in Louisiana the wages 
averaged $1.50 per day. In other places tiie prices were more or 
less than Ji 50 per day. Pickers in the North worked all summer 
sometimes without actually clearing any money above their 
expenses After all, it evidently depends upon ingenuity and the 
saving habits of the individual workers and family units in regard 
to the amount of money earned or cleared. Evidence in suppoit of 
this view may be found in the studies of the New York seasonal 
workers by Mattensen and Close. In instances where all were 
paid the same wage, some saved fiom I75 to J300 per season, 
while others put away nothing and were left stranded. 

Anothei important phase of the pioblcm is the educational 
facilities of the rural sections and the states in which the workers 
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are employed. In discussing the Virginia problem, Stauffer stated 
that there was no problem in Virginia because schools are closed 
at the time when seasonal crops are being harvested. However, 
the children employed on the truck farms around Norfolk weie 
retarded because of their employment. “Thirteen per cent of the 
Negro children had attended less tlian half and two-thirds had 
attended less than 70 per cent or more of die term ” Furthermore. 
“The extent of retardation among the children included was 
greater than that among any other group of rural child workers 
studied by the Children's Bureau” In a similar manner, in New 
Jersey, migratory farm workers in 1931 averaged a loss of two 
months’ schooling, and over 60 per cent were letaided Migratory 
work extends from March or April to October or November. The 
local school authorities were not interested in the school attend¬ 
ance of the migrant children because they were not citizens of 
the state. The New Jersey child-labor law of 1940 provides foi a 
minimum age of twelve years for children employed in agricul¬ 
ture with a maximum of ten hours a day. Also, when schools are 
in session in the farm districts, no children under sixteen may be 
employed. The only exemptions are those children who are 
working on the farms of their parents This law, however, is not 
strictly enforced and does not apply to migratory children. 

According to Bowman's report, the problem in Pennsylvania 
has existed mainly as an outgrowth of the cranberry harvest in 
New Jersey and the canning industry in Maryland. Migiatory 
labor has not created any serious difficulty in the state due to the 
strict application of the school code requiring strict attendance 
and the issuance of work permits by school authorities The 
enforcement of these two rules almost prohibits the use of chil¬ 
dren in industries employing migratory labor in Pennsylvania 
However, there is a slight flow of labor m the southern part of 
the state during the harvesting and canning season, but the 
inspection bureau enforces the state laws as they apply to women 
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and childicn. Ii is intciesting to note the states that recognize the 
educational needs of childicn in migiatory and transient fami¬ 
lies. The laws of Pennsylvania, California, Indiana, Kentucky, 
Ohio, and the Distucr of CoJiimbia include such clauses. Most of 
the provisions affecting migratory children have been enacted in 
recent years as the migrations of families became more acute. 
Howevci, an analysis of school laws has shown that only a few 
states liave enacted school legislation to compel the attendance of 
migrant children. On the other hand, a few of the compulsory 
school laws are sufliciently broad to cover all children in the 
community It was sliown in the New York study that children 
from the substandaid schools m the South find it difficult to 
adjust to the standards and routines of the better equipped schools 
of the industrial North. 

It seems illogical that the farm population is expected to tiain 
31 per cent of the nation’s children on 9 per cent of the nation’s 
income. Indeed, the lack of educational facilities is not due to 
unwillingness of the Southern states to support the schools, as was 
stated by the President’s Advisory Council on Education, but to 
the fact that there is a larger population of very-low-income citi¬ 
zens who are unable to pay higher taxes Thus the rural youth is 
handicapped in Ins effort to get urban employment If the country 
schools could include vocational education for industrial employ¬ 
ment as well as vocational education for farming, a greater per¬ 
centage of tlie rural population could be absorbed in industry. 
Since there are moie childicn and young people on farms than 
will be able to eain a living “and live well by farming,” part of 
the educational system should be geared to fit them to earn a liv¬ 
ing away fiom the farm. 

Consideration should also be given to the health pliasc of the 
problem. Stauffer estimated that 4,000 to 6,000 migrants created 
a serious health problem m two counties of the Eastern Shore, 
Virginia The welfare department tried to dispose of any destitute 
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cases by sending them back to their former homes. The employers 
are reluctant to assume responsibility for their care. However, in 
the southern counties of Pennsylvania, sanitary conditions are 
dangerous. Negro workers are brought in from Baltimore lo 
harvest the crops, and when they are ill they become public 
charges. 

Again, despite New York’s excellent health laws, conditions 
among migrants are deplorable. They are temporary residents, 
and temporary permits to operate camps are secured. Before the 
authorities have an opportunity to check, these sites are 
abandoned. 

The Solution fo \\\e Problem 

When the causes of the migratory problem and the problem 
itself have been investigated, one’s attention is focused on the 
improvement made or planned. Carter Goodrich is of the opinion 
that the problem will not be solved by net migration into agricul¬ 
ture. The traditional move has been from agiiculture to manu¬ 
facture, but three-fourths of wage jobs in 1899 and today are 
found in the two hundred of the three thousand counties in the 
United States. The government should preserve and encourage 
mobility, but give it surei purpose and direction. In a similar 
manner. Smith advocates tliat methods to improve conditions 
should expand in two directions: (i) to provide greater oppor¬ 
tunities for farm laborers to become tenants and later farm 
owners, and (2) to improve the welfare of farm laborers while 
they are laborers. 

Vance’s solution to the problem is industrialization of the 
South. According to Vance, migration is a safety valve for the 
South. 

In Tolley’s opinion, it is not migration that is undesirable, but 
the unguided, aimless wandering that has resulted in the present 
problem of agricultural migration Tolley also suggests future 
ad)ustment thiough land settlement The Mississippi Delta and 
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the Pacific Northwest afford available territory to settle 62,500 
families on 80-acre farms, or 125,00a families on. 40-acre farms. 
This gives oppoitunity for the development of at least 150,000 
new farms. 

In view of the evidence cited, seasonal migration is a necessity 
and is highly desirable. However, the problems arising from a 
lack, of guidance and supeivision must be eradicated through 
careful planning of housing, sanitation, transportation, and avail¬ 
able work by the national government, states, and local com¬ 
munities. In addition, provision must be made for uniform laws 
governing wages and hours. Laws controlling the education of 
migratory children as well as resident children are highly lecom- 
mended. In poor areas, the Federal Government should supple¬ 
ment the states m caring for the needs of its future citizens. 


Lui'<ta W (s a rcachcr ot social studies m the Randnit Junior High School, 

Washington, D C. 




NEGRO EDUCATION !N THE SOUTH* 

J. D. Messick 

Seventeen states and the District of Columbia have laws requir¬ 
ing separate schools for white people and for Negroes. They are: 
Alabama, Arkansas, Delaware, the Distiict of Columbia, Florida, 
Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, Missouri, 
North Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, 
Virginia, and West Virginia 

Arizona and Kansas have mandates separating children in the 
elementary schools, and Kansas requires segregation on the 
secondary level in first-class cities. Surprisingly enough, until 
about a decade ago there was a law in New York permitting 
segregation.^ 

The ratio of Negroes to the remainder of the population of 
the South vanes in range from 6 per cent in Missouri to 50 per 
cent in Mississippi. The 9 million Negroes living in those states 
constitute about 23 per cent of the total population of the states 
and 81 per cent of all the Negroes living in the United States. 

Public schools. According to the United States Bureau of the 
Census in 1942, there were 11,742,870 children between the ages 
of five and seventeen in the above Southern states and the District 
of Columbia Of these, 8,915,305 were white and 2,827,565 were 
Negro In the elementary schools there were 7,350,663 white and 
2,386,476 Negro children In secondary schools there were 1,745,- 
881 or 23 per cent of the white children but only 11.4 per cent of 
the Negro children between the ages of five and seventeen were 
in the high schools. 

Statistics show that there has been a greatly inci eased interest 
in education on the part of Negioes From 1929 to 1940 the total 

* The (lata used in this article arc the latest available in view of intervening war years 
which have made revised data imposaible to secure 

^ Editorial note, }oitni(tl oj Weg;<? Education, IV (1935), 289-392 
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increase in the Negro population in the area studied was 7.2 per 
cent. The total enrollment in the above ages was enhanced only 
6.4 per cent The enrollment for the elementary grades increased 
only .2 per cent, but that of secondary pupils jumped 1261 per 
cent The average daily attendance of all Negio students im¬ 
proved 187 per cent. The per cent of the school population 
enrolled among the Negroes was 9.3 per cent bettei in 1940 than 
a decade earlier and that of high-school pupils was 114 3 per cent 
better. There were 33,784 high-school students graduated in 1942 

For the year 1941-1942, including the elementary and high 
schools, the length of the school year varied from 157 days for 
white and 138.6 days for Negro children in Alabama to 187.8 days 
for white and 1867 days for Negro children in Maryland The 
length of school terms has an average increase in all the states of 
18 2 per cent, which is from 132 days in 1929 to 156 days in 1940. 

The teacher situation has been gieatly impioved also In the 
elementary school there were 16.5 per cent more men and 14.2 
per cent more women in 1940 than ten years previously. However, 
in the high schools the percentage of men increased 1395 and 
that of women 112 2 

Colleges. There are 23 state schools foi the training of teachers 
for Negro pupils. Of these. North Carolina has five, and Geoigia 
has three Some of these were established under the Moinll Act 
which appropriated money for land-grant colleges for the teach¬ 
ing of agriculture and the industries The act specified that the 
fund included Negro as well as white students, and in order to 
get the money the state had to establish colleges for Negroes And 
now all of the Southern states have agricultural and mechanical 
colleges with normal departments for Negioes. 

TJie first normal school established in the South was the 
Lincoln Normal University at Marion, Alabama, m 1873 In 1887 
the school was moved to Montgomeiy and the name was changed 
to the State Normal School for Colored Students It is the largest 
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college for the training of Negro teachers in the world. Yet its 
beginning was very humble. It was staited by William Burns 
Patterson of Scotland, a descendant from the brother of Tommy 
Burns, He came to this countiy to work among the Negroes 
because he was thwarted in going to Africa as a missionary. 

In 1941 the total enrollment of undergraduate Negro students 
in Negro colleges and universities was 34,453 and that of graduate 
students 1,790. The number for that year in the “white” colleges 
and universities is not available, but in 1943 there weie 1,404 
undergraduate and 39 graduate Negro students enrolled in those 
institutions. 

Universities. There are only eleven colleges which offer 
graduate work for Negroes in the South. They are: Alabama 
State College; Xavier University in New Orleans; Howard Uni¬ 
versity in Washington, D.C.; Fisk University in Nashville; 
Atlanta University in Atlanta; Hampton Institute in Hampton, 
Virginia; the North Carolina College for Negroes in Durham; 
the University of Missouri; Virginia State College for Negioes in 
Ettrick; and Prairie View University in Texas. 

Only Meharry Medical College, on the campus adjacent to Fisk 
University in Nashville, and Howard University in Washington 
prepare students in medicine. Howard University and the North 
Carolina College for Negroes are the only reputable schools to 
offer degrees in law to Negroes only. 

Seven Southern states provide graduate scholarships. These 
states are Florida, Kentucky, Maryland, Missouri, Oklahoma, 
Tennessee, Virginia, and West Virginia. 

Libraries. Libraries constitute a worthy part of an educational 
program, and this is another area where there is discrimination. 
In a survey conducted by Louis R. Wilson and Edward A. 
Wright in 1935 as related in the article, “County Library Service 
in the South,” public libraries were reported in 13 Southern states, 
but only 94, or 18 per cent, of these served Negroes.® Forty-eight 

® Chicago The University oi Chicago Press, 1935, pp. 81, 509 
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of these were found in Kentucky, Texas, and West Virginia, 
whose populations are 9 per cent, 15 per cent, and 7 pei cent 
Negro, respectively, and taken together include but 14 per cent 
of the Negroes in all of the 13 states. North Carolina has 12 
libraries serving Negroes, and these bring the total in the 4 of the 
13 states to 60 of the 94 public libraries, but they serve only 24 
pel cent of the total Negro population of the states surveyed. The 
whole library picture for the South is bad, as attested to by a 
study reported by Tommie Dora Baiker in an article, “Libraiies 
of the South.” ® She stated that 66 per cent of the total white and 
Negro population in the Soutli had no public libraries in their 
communities 

The Rosenwald Fund has done and is doing a great deal to 
stimulate library service in ii counties of 7 Southern states. The 
money is provided on a matching basis, but most of the service is 
carried on through the public schools as brancli libraries. 

A state law in West Virginia requires all libraries receiving 
public funds to give service to Negroes And a law in Texas states 
that proper provision for library service to Negroes be made 
through branches of the county free library. Thus, it is easily 
seen why these two states in 1935 provided over one third of the 
public libraries servicing the Negroes of these 13 states: Alabama, 
Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, and 
West Virginia 

Discrimination. For the past few years there has been a gradual 
closing of the vast differential in the per capita expenditure for 
the white and Negro child in the Southern area, but there is still 
a great deal of discrimination. In North Carolina, as in a few 
other states, single salary schedules for elementary and secondary 
teachers as well as for white and Negro teachers are in practice. 

According to the Negro Handbook, the figures for 1940 show 
that Mississippi spent I5201 for each white child and ^7.36 for 

^ Biillelm of the American Library Association, 1936 
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eacli Negro child. Sepaiate per capita expenditure figures for 
white and Negro children were not available for Virginia, West 
Virginia, and the District of Columbia, but of all the other states 
in the region, Oklahoma showed to the best advantage in the 
equalization with $42.22 being expended for each white and 
$40 38 for each Negro child. 

The South is pool The South has tremendous handicaps which 
It can do little about. It has only 15 per cent of the nation’s 
wealth but about 35 per cent of the nation's children In 1938 the 
national per capita wealth was $2,327; in the South it was 
$1,500 (this does not include the District of Columbia) The 
national income per inhabitant was $480, but that of the seventeen 
states was only $339 

Let us look at the picture still more realistically The South, 
although highly industrial in certain areas, is still primarily rural 
And not only is it ruial, but the majority of the people arc 
tenants In the twelve states of Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, 
Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, and Virginia, the average per cent of 
tenants in the entire population is 58 4 There are more Negro 
tenants where the Negro population is greatest, of course, but the 
revealing fact is that there are more white tenants than Negro 
tenants in the South, and they are increasing every year according 
to Charles William Dabney^ 

This increase m tenancy poses a great problem. It is an obvious 
fact that to be the most efficient and useful citizen one must 
have roots so deeply planted that one feels a great deal of security 
in belonging. Therefore, just so long as the existing situation 
remains, the South must lag A few must bear the biunt of the 
cost of what progress is made. Your answer is that this is true 
anywhere, and I agree, but the differential is too great for the 

* Uiiu’chiil Ediii.itioii in the South (Chnpel Hill University of Nortli Carolin.i Press, 
1936), p 485 
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South to bring its educational advantages abreast of the East 
regardless of how much, it should try 

Mr. Dabney takes a typical case of a white tenant m Alabama 
and says that a one-plow tenant farmer earns from ^70 to S80 a 
year. If he is a two-plow tenant he earns about twice the amount. 
And from this must come his clothes, groceries, and general 
expenses Many landlords permit gardens, which help consider¬ 
ably, but some tenants are so void of vision that they do little 
about them and, as a result, almost starve to death. This is par¬ 
ticularly tiue among the Negroes 

In the past twenty-five years many Negroes have moved North 
and to urban areas of the South, but about one half of the total 
Negro population of the country is still on Southern farms. And 
when they move to urban areas it does not mean that they are any¬ 
more able to finance their education than when they were on a 
farm. Often they are in a worse condition The same is true of 
Itinerant white people. 

Many of the financial leaders say they should not have to bear 
the buiden of educating the Negro and the poor white You say 
the Negro and the poor white make his money for him. Granting 
that, one must admit that the burden is great. The average per 
capita wealth in the Southern states is about one half of that of 
the lemainder of the country. Only eleven states have a per capita 
wealth of less than ^2,000 and all of those are in the South, accord¬ 
ing to a report from the Rosenwald Fund. 

Benefit jrom foundations. The movement to help raise the 
standard of education of the people in the South began in 1898 at 
Capon Spiings, West Virginia, when thirty-six representatives, 
white and Negro men from both the North and South, met in 
response to a request from Dr Edward Abbott, an Episcopal 
clergyman of Cambridge, Massachusetts That was the notable 
beginning of many similar meetings from which emerged many 
foundations foi the promotion of education But despite the fact 
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that the South has benefited £rom many of the 129 educational 
foundations in this country and has done much on its own accord, 
it IS still far short of the desired objective as compared with the 
rest of the country. And too frequently the type of education pio- 
vided has not been wisely selected for those who will not go 
beyond the high school. 

Misplaced emphasis in education. It is a pretty well determined 
fact that not more than 10 pei cent of the Negro high-school 
graduates will go to college foi some years yet. The same applies 
to the tenant class of white people. In spite of that fact, almost 
all of them want a classical high-school education. That is not 
what is needed, and the attention and inteiest of the Southern 
educators will have to be caught by the motivating impulse that 
inspired Colonel Samuel C Armstrong, President of Hampton 
Institute, and his protege, Booker T. Washington who believed 
that vocational education was the saving factor for the Negro in 
the South. That belief is becoming more populai with the think¬ 
ing educators of the country, but in actual practice there seems 
to be rather slow progress. Very few lural schools, comparatively, 
have vocational departments such as automobile mechanics, 
industrial arts, piinting, woodworking, and carpentry. And so far 
as the Negro schools are concerned, only a few have agricultural 
departments. Many of them do have home-economics departments 
for the girls, but not even that is universally true. The Smith- 
Hughes Act of 1917, providing for vocational education, and the 
Smith-Lever Act which came soon after, providing for farm 
demonstration, have helped the rural South a gieat deal to biiiig 
the practical to the knowledge of those most in need 
The Penn Normal, Industrial and Agricultural School at St. 
Helena Island, South Carolina, is a great example of what can be 
done for rural boys and girls. It was established in 1862 as the first 
Negro secondary school in the South. It is intensely utilized by 
the student teachers from the Negio colleges in South Carolina, 
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and realizing that moie schools of tliat type aie needed, there is 
a movement through the Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools for Negroes to tiy out vocational experiments in other 
secondary schools of the South 

Supetvision There was no supervision of Negro schools before 
1906 Its inception was rather incidental Miss Virginia Randolph, 
a Negro teacher in a ruial school in Enrico County, Viiguna, was 
a splendid instructor And she had an ancellent supeiintendent 
from 1906 to 1910 ill the person of Jackson Davis When he 
visited her he always found the school neat and clean and some¬ 
thing new added each time On one visit, when he and she were 
discussing the Negro-schooi situation, she asked him if she might 
visit othei Negro schools to help them start some work in indus¬ 
trial arts and show them how to impiove their woik in geneial. 
He agreed and provided a substitute for hei every Fiiday while 
she visited schools In that way Negro supervision of schools 
began in the United States, and in 1944 there weie 452 Jeanes 
supervisors in the elementary schools of the South. Even then in 
the 150 counties where one third of the Negroes live there were 
no supervisors, and in 150 other counties where there were only 
a few Negro teachers there weie no Jeanes people However, the 
Southern Education Foundation plans to place 150 more in 
supervision as soon as possible 

Effort to finance education Probably the fairest basis for judg¬ 
ing a state on its educational effort is the amount of the tax dollar 
expended foi education The average state in the Union spends 
40 per cent of all tax collections for education Tlie average for 
the Southern states is about 2 per cent more. Only eight states 
spend moie than 50 per cent of their collected taxes foi education, 
New Yoik pays less than 35 per cent of its tax dollai because of 
Its riches. Georgia and Florida pay less than 35 pei cent because 
of their poveity 

Inequalities elseivhere One does not have to go to the Southern 
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states to find inequalities of educational opportunities, however. 
They are all around us. In the state of New Jersey, school 
tax rates m Bergen County in 1941 ran from 3 cents on the $ioo 
assessed wealth in Bendix to $3.94 on the Jioo assessed wealth in 
Northvale. And yet Bendix received ?i40.39 to spend for each of 
Its children while Northvale had only ^121.22 with more than a 
hundred times the effort. Medford Lakes in New Jersey spent 
S304.33 per year for each of its children in 1941, while Berlin 
Township in Camden County spent only fe6.29 per child. And 
at that, Berlin Township paid $336 for every $100 of taxable 
wealth while Medford Lakes paid only Ji 43. Situations through¬ 
out the state are consistently unequal in both costs and provisions 
Is poverty in one part of New Jersey a responsibility of the 
remainder of the state? I think so. Are economic conditions of 
the South a responsibility of the nation? I think so. Why do I? 
The Southern states are still a part of the United States—believe it 
or not. Many of the people from the South migiate to other sec¬ 
tions of the country—as I have done. The South is poor but it 
sends millions of dollars to other parts of the nation, not only in 
its trade but also in taxes paid to the Federal Government. North 
Carolina, for instance, which stands about fifth from the top 
among states in the nation in this respect, pays more than twenty 
times what it receives in return. 

Recommendation. I can see only one possible solution for an 
equalization of education opportunity and that is for the Federal 
Government to take into consideration the per capita wealth and 
income of the different states and then, where necessary, to pro¬ 
vide funds through the state departments of education to bring 
up the differential to the national average, or to whatever is neces¬ 
sary to assure an adequate program of education commensurate 
with desirable standards 

/ D. Messicti^ IS President of ihe E.ist Carolina Tcaclicrs College, Greenville, North 
Carclinn 


AN ATTEMPT TO MEASURE "CRIBBING" IN 
OBJECTIVE EXAMINATIONS 

James D. Weinland 

The following study is an attempt to measure "cribbing” in the 
regular weekly, objective-answer class quizzes given throughout 
a semester of the college year to one class of thirty-eight students. 

The procedure was as follows; two forms of the quizzes, “A” 
and "B,” were prepared j the A quizzes were for the students in 
even-numbered seats, the B quizzes for students in the odd-num¬ 
bered seats. Some of the questions were found in both forms of 
the quiz, some of the questions were found in only one form, as 


follows: 

Table i 



Fot‘m A 

Form B 

Question 

1 

I 


2 

2 


3 

3 


4 

4 


5 

9 


6 

10 


7 

11 


8 

12 


The questions weie scrambled but there were enough “same” 
questions in each form so that a reasonably alert and moderately 
industrious cribber could notice that the person sitting next to 
him had some of the same questions he did as well as some “dif¬ 
ferent” questions The students “caught on” to this before long, 
although nothing was said to them about the arrangement of 
the questions, and they were administered throughout the semes¬ 
ter in the usual way The instructor did not encourage cribbing; 
neither did he give any warnings, nor make any comments in 
regard to copying answers. 
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The assumptions depended upon weie these: (i) Cribbing 
would be very much easier and hence moie frequent on the ques¬ 
tions that were the same throughout the whole class (2) The 
semester grades should be slightly higher on the easy-to-ciib ques¬ 
tions, than on the hard-to-crib questions The same and diflerent 
questions wcie matched in difficulty by assembling all questions 
and assigning them on a chance basis as same questions or dif¬ 
ferent questions. Any irregularity m difficulty should have been 
averaged out before the semester was over. All questions weic 
of the usual multiple choice or true-false type. 

Specifically the procedure was* (i) only questions having the 
same number of choice answeis were used, (2) a like number of 
same and different questions weie used, (3) the right answers 
were counted and theii peicentage of the whole was calculated 
The results are given below 


Table 2 


Same QuesUons Dtffeient Questions 


Quiz Niiiiihei 

Foi in A and B 

Fonn A 

Foim B 

Afciagcd A and B 

I 

62.50 

100 00 

100 00 

100.00 

2 

5416 

91.67 

88.89 

90 28 

3 

84.70 

100 00 

91.22 

95.61 

4 

94 18 

59.09 

9375 

76 42 

5 

98 51 

59.09 

96,88 

77 99 

6 

6617 

35 49 

8919 

6234 

7 

98 . 5 r 

64.51 

8378 

7415 

8 

58 43 

41 98 

8378 

62.88 

9 

88.41 

58.33 

100.00 

79 17 

10 

97 10 

83 33 

87 88 

85 61 

II 

100.00 

9722 

9«33 

9378 

12 

70.15 

9667 

5429 

75,48 

13 

97.01 

8438 

97.14 

90.76 

14 

9404 

90.63 

80,00 

8533 

15 

50.00 

78.57 

9287 

85.72 

16 

100.0Q 

100 00 

100 00 

100.00 

Average 

82 12 



83 45 



“cribbing” in objective examinations 99 

The standaid erior of the difference between the averages is 21. 

The average peicentage coriect of same and different questions 
in the leplies of thnty-eigkt students in sixteen class quizzes 

The diffeience in the averages above is not significant, and 
though possibly the vaiiability of the data might hide a weak- 
cnbbing effect, a constant, marked cribbing erior should be 
obsei vable 

To check this result the data were examined m anothei way. 
Same and different questions were checked again in the answeis 
of three cribbers and thiee “Honest Abes” These cribbers and 
nonenbbers were picked out by the instiuctor of the class on the 
basis of his observations Although he had made no comments 
during the semester he had observed as caiefiilly as possible in a 
more or less casual manner He felt quite sure some individuals 
had cribbed and that certain others had not, or had cribbed very 
little. The comparison of these suspected cribbers and noncub- 
beis in their scores on the same and diffeient questions of six 
quizzes, for which they weie all piesent, is given below 

Table 3 ^ 

Nonciibbeti 
Pe) Cent Coned 

Same questions 85 70 

Diffeient questions 8570 

* Per «ni coxreci rcsimnns of ihrcc siispccicrl crihlicrs ind dtrcc supposed nonenhhers id llic sime 
iJiil didcrcnt iiucslions of six quiercs 

The results of this check of paiticular students are again nega¬ 
tive and leave the study with four possible conclusions 

Conclusions 

It IS possible to conclude from this study that eitlier 
A No cribbing took place 

B The amount of cubbing was about equal with the same 
and diffeient questions 


Qibbefs 
Pet Cent Collect 

7175 

87,20 
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C The variability of the data effectively hides any cribbing 
effect. 

D. Such cribbing as did take place was not effective in rais¬ 
ing grades. 

In the opinion of the instructor and some o£ the students who 
were interviewed when all the results were in, conclusions A 
and B are untenable It is almost certain that some cribbing 
took place since a numbei of the students were willing to admit 
that they had indulged in a “little” and had observed some more 
It is very improbable that conclusion B is coriect, since to cnb 
on different questions would have required passing notes or sig¬ 
naling. Neither of these advanced techniques was observed by 
the instructor nor admitted by the interviewees Conclusion C 
IS possible. The data are quite variable and the study cannot be 
considered conclusive. The described technique is simple, how¬ 
ever, and the study should be repeated by other workers and the 
results checked. 

The most probable conclusion appears to be D Some crib¬ 
bing took place throughout the semester, hut was not effective in 
raising grades The reason for the ineffectiveness of the cribbing 
appears to be that when the students knew the answers they 
wrote them in, when they did not know the answer, they did not 
know whether the observed answers of their neighbors weie 
right or wrong and did no better by cribbing than they would 
have done by guessing. 


janifs D WiiiiltJiid is Professor of Business Ps>xliology, New York University, 




UNDERSTANDING THE COMMUNITY: 
COMMUNITY INCOME AND EXPENDITURE TABLES 
AN ESSENTIAL TOOL 

Charles M. Armstrong 

Today we think of economics in national terms; yesterday we 
thought in local terms; and only a little while before that we 
thought in family terms. When the family was the unit everyone 
understood that the relationship of production to consumption 
and distribution and it was so simple that it was no problem. 
Even when the local community was self-contained, cause-and- 
effect relationships were generally obvious because the com¬ 
munity was in many respects )ust an overgrown family gioup. 
When easy communication and mass production changed our unit 
for economic thinking to the national level, the causes and the 
effects were widely separated and the intimacy and understanding 
of the older family relationship were lost, Oui economics could 
only be understood by experts who drew their knowledge from 
masses of statistics compiled in impersonal reports. The experts 
have applied their learning and their patience into translating 
these reports on the national economy to simple terms that permit 
the average man to think that he understands or almost under¬ 
stands what is going on. 

Meanwhile, the little units have been neglected. These little 
units, the local communities, are relatively simple and so the 
experts have spent little time on them In fact many experts 
consider them unimportant cogs m the machine chat scarcely 
have any economic identity at all Masses of statistics are lepoited 
about the local communities, such as the amount of money 
invested in sewers, water woiks, and public utilities; the assessed 
valuation of real estate; the population, etc Little eftort has been 
made to develop statistics that would tell how the community 
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was perfoimiiig as an economic unit Few men know the piopor- 
lion of ihe annual income of their home town that is produced 
and consumed inside the limits of the community In fact few 
men even know how the annual income of then community in 
any given year compares with the pievious year. Some have a 
vague idea that business and employment were better or worse 
one year than anothci but they have little idea of how much 
better Without such infoimation one cannot think of his home 
community as a distinct economic entity A fiist requirement for 
a revival of the local community as a unit for economic thinking 
IS the development of the necessary statistical tools so that think¬ 
ing can be pulled out of its piesent vacuum. 

Recent advances in statistical reporting have made usable esti¬ 
mates of community income and expendituies on the county 
level possible) at least in New York State, and a long step can 
now be taken, by utilizing this information, toward restoring the 
usefulness of the local community in public understanding of 
economic problems. The new statistics that make this advance 
possible are the wage reports resulting from the unemployment- 
insurance law In New York Slate these wages earned in cov¬ 
ered employment are reported by counties and by industries and, 
except for agriculture and profits resulting from investments, 
cover the most variable part of the community income. Reason¬ 
ably good estimates for agriculture can be made from the volum¬ 
inous statistics on agricultural production by counties and varia¬ 
tions in agricultuial prices No satisfactoiy method of estimating 
profits has been found, but these are small enough in most com¬ 
munities to leave the results highly useful even though the 
profits cannot be estimated satisfactorily 

Now that usable estimates are available it is important that the 
appropriate governmental units should compile understandable 
statistical repoits on local comimmities as economic entities Once 
such a system of repoiting is established refinements will be 
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developed, and in a few years people will have the tools to think 
of their local community as an economic unit selling goods to and 
purchasing goods fiom other community units 

A suggested foim foi the community report is given in the 
tables below The figuies given are for Genesee County, New 
York. This county includes the small city of Batavia and a rich 
agricultural area and is the kind of community that can profit 
greatly from a better understanding of itself as an economic unit. 

The report consists of two tables The first table gives the data 
on how the people of the community obtain their purchasing 
power. The second shows where the community spends its pur¬ 
chasing power, in other words what it buys from other communi¬ 
ties. 

Table i is broken into three parts: income of individuals in 
the community arising from sales or activities outside the com¬ 
munity; income of individuals arising from sale of goods or 
services to other people in the community; and income of indi¬ 
viduals resulting from production of goods or services for them¬ 
selves The first part, income of individuals arising from sales or 
activities outside the community (county), is also the total 
income of the county considered as an economic unit The sec¬ 
ond part IS the commercial business earned on in the community 
to meet the local needs and represents the pai t of the commercial 
activity of the county that is really under local contiol and not 
immediately subject to the variations of the national economy. 
This IS an area in which the local community can plan and make 
Its plans effective The third section, self-production, is not gen¬ 
erally recognized as important because it is not commercialized, 
but It represents a large pait of the activities on which the stand¬ 
ard of living of a local community depends 

Looking at the figures foi Genesee County, one can see that 
the big source of county income is the cash coming in as wages 
paid by einploycis selling outside the county This piovidcd 
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$6,400,000 out of the $13,700,000 estimated cash income of the 
county The other big item was $4,200,000 from the sale of agri¬ 
cultural produce. A. review of the manufacturing plants of the 
county shows that they are largely dependent upon the construc¬ 
tion and automobile industries. Both of these industries are sub¬ 
ject to wide cyclical swings. Dollar income from agriculture is 
also subject to wide cyclical swings because of the price varia¬ 
tions even when volume is stable. Thus the community is the 
*‘prince-and-pauper” type so far as income from outside the area 
is concerned 

Table i 

ESTIMATED ANNUAL CASH INCOME OF CENESEE COUNTY, I94O 

Total Per Capita 
Estimated Cash Income of County 


Farm produce sold outside the county 

Wages paid by employers selling outside the 

$4,200,000 

S94 

county 

6,400,000 

144 

Commuters take home, spent in area 

Federal and state funds allocated to area 

800,000 

18 

State and federal pay rolls 

1,000,000 

23 

Unemployment insurance 

400,000 

9 

Railroad employees 

Insuiance policies maturing, cashed, etc, m 

900,000 

20 

excess of piemium payments 

# 


Net new investments of outside funds 

# 


Return on investments in outside enterprises 

# 


Total estimated income of the county as 



a whole 

$13,700,000 

$308 

Estimated Cash Income of Individuals Originating tn 

County 

Farm produce sold and consumed in county 
Wages, salaries, and profits received by indi¬ 

$700,000 

$t 6 

viduals from industiies serving the local area 

8,500,000 

191 

Paid out by governmental units 

900,000 

20 

Net income from rentf 

400,000 

9 
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Table i —Continued 



Total 

Pe> Capita 

Local interest and financial transactions (except 



rent) 



Donations for social organizations 

# 


Total estimated income from internal 



cash transactions 

$10,500,000 

$236 

Home Income (Produetton) 


Farm produce used on farms 

Home produce (gardens, chickens, cows) other 

0 

0 

0 

o' 

0 

$9 

than farm 

300,000 

7 

Home canning (farm and other) 

300,000 

7 

Regular work of homemakers 

Home production by men other than items 

t - 9,500,000 

213 

included above (largely household and auto¬ 
motive repair) 

300,000 

7 

Total home income 

$10,800,000 

$243 

Total Income 

$35,000,000 

$787 


* Not available 

t Does not Include (arms or owner occupied dwellings 

t Annual value oE homemakingi $800 each for iiigoo occupied dwelling units 

Tlie cash income of individuals originating in the county 
is almost as laige as the cash income of the community, and this 
is completely under local control and does not need to vary 
sharply with the variations of the business cycle. It is true that 
there is a strong tendency for people to stop using the local serv¬ 
ices when the outside income decreases. Theie is no inherent law 
of nature that requires this relationship, and a community such 
as Genesee County could maintain its internal activities to a large 
extent if the people were educated to save money during pros¬ 
perity and spend money during depression By such devices the 
local activities could be insulated from the business cycle. 
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The home activities should also be stimulated during dull 
periods. If the citizens are encouraged to repair their homes and 
to plant gaidens during dull periods, the home income could be 
increased to paitially oHset the loss of income from outside the 
community and thereby keep the total community income rela¬ 
tively stable. 


Table 2 

MONEY PAID OUT OT GENESEE COUNTY FOR GOODS SOLD AT RETAIL, I939 



Total 

Pet Capita 

Food 

$2,i|86,ooo 

$56 

General stores 

209,000 

5 

General merchandise 

1,189,000 

^7 

Apparel 

741,000 

17 

Furniture, household, and ladio 

534,000 

T2 

Automobile 

2,362,000 

53 

Filling station 

1,113,000 

25 

Lumber, and building and hardware materials 

1,078,000 

24 

Eating and drinking 

670,000 

15 

Drug stores 

312,000 

7 

Other stores 

1,202,000 

27 

Total retail sales at cost to county 

$11,896,000 

$268 


Table 2 shows that Genesee County spends a large part of its 
cash income for items whose purchase can be delayed in a time 
of crises. Purchase of durable goods can be delayed in periods 
when cash income is low in the county The largest item of this 
kind is automobiles, which took $2,362,000 of the $11,896,000 of 
cash expenditure of the county m 1939 Lumber and building 
and hardware materials with a 1939 expenditure of $1,113,000 are 
durable goods but they should not be included in the items to be 
delayed because they are raw material for local activities and the 
flow of such raw materials should be maintained Fuinituie, 
household equipment, and ladios, however, like automobiles, can 
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be delayed and this accounts for $534,000 of cash expciidituics. 
Among the consumer goods, a food-producing county like Gene¬ 
see could economize on the amount of food purchased outside the 
community. Thus the county could, if organized to do it, meet a 
25 per cent reduction in cash income by reducing its expenditures 
without appreciably lowering the current living standaid of the 
people of the community. 

These two tables take the mystery out of what happens in a 
local community during the ups and downs of the business cycle 
and show that much of the loss resulting from them could be 
eliminated if the individuals in the community knew what was 
really happening and had the courage to act logically. Moreover 
they would be invaluable in setding labor-management conflicts 
because the presentation of the true status of the community 
would indicate the wage and profit level that would make the 
community income the greatest. This would give labor and man¬ 
agement a common meeting ground 

School Uses of County Data 

Data of the type outlined in this article can be used to improve 
greatly the teaching of modern economic problems at the high- 
school level. Perhaps the first use would be to make the local 
community a recognizable economic unit to the student The 
second obvious use is to demonstrate the community facts that 
should be considered in deteiminmg a proper local wage late 
One of the most serious laboi difficulties in some communities is 
the lack of understanding on the part of both labor and manage¬ 
ment of the eflect on the community of a change in wage rates 
If a community is short of cash income from other communities 
It should keep its wage rates low so that the other communities 
would find It an economical place to buy If intei dependence 
is excessive, / e, if the community does not do enough woik for 
Itself, the community might logically raise its wage rates Most 
students giaduate from high school today without any adequate 
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criteria foi judging the fairness of wages paid m their home 
towns. 

A third very important fact is the importance of production 
foi use in the family in practically all communities. This fact can 
be used to make home-economics training seem more significant 
to the students taking the courses. To the faculty planning the 
total curriculum, it should point to a re-oiientation of school 
attention Theie has been a tendency to overemphasize training 
for the types of work that bring cash into the community and 
to underemphasize the training that would encourage one to pro¬ 
duce goods for his own use. 

As has already been pointed out, an analysis of the data for a 
particular county will show the probable effect of a national 
depression on that county. The high-school social-studies pro¬ 
gram should be so planned that it will include an explanation 
of the cyclical characteristics of the community. Over a period 
of years, enough people would come to understand the chaiacter- 
istics so that there would be a good chance of taking wise com¬ 
munity measures to mEiiimize losses. Ceitainly many individuals 
would organize then lives better if they anticipated the probable 
cycle of events in their community. For instance, Genesee County, 
New York, is cyclically unstable. Most of its income comes from 
agriculture, which has wide price swings, and durable goods 
manufacture, which is subject to drastic curtailments during 
depressions. Therefore, the resident of such an area should pre¬ 
pare himself to meet chastic financial cuitailment 
Social-studies programs are frequently so general that a pupil 
does not feel that they are of diiect assistance in planning his 
life. Local statistics of the type proposed in this article provide a 
new tool for relating social studies to the immediate future life 
of the student 


Cfjailes M .finisliong is an Associate in the Division of Research of ihc State 
Education Dcpariment in Albany, New York 



THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN COUNTY SUPPORT OF 
EDUCATION IN GEORGIA AND CERTAIN 
SOCIOECONOMIC VARIABLES 

John W. Morgan 

A priori reasoning suggests that the amount of money spent by 
a county for education would be related to certain socioeconomic 
factors Retail sales as a measure of wealth would seem to indi¬ 
cate the ability of a group to support education. Similaily, land 
values would seem to offer for an agricultural area another cri¬ 
terion. Also, in a section where Negro population plays such an 
important role as in Georgia, the per cent of Negro population 
would seem to be significant. Per cent of illiteracy offers some 
check of the value of education in the thinking of a people. 
Finally, the economic, social, and cultural importance of tenancy 
in the Southern regions suggests that this variable might be 
related to educational support. 

The purpose of this study is to test the hypothesis that there 
is a relationship between educational support and certain socio¬ 
economic variables by studying the relationship between the 
amount of money raised by a county foi educational operation per 
enrolled pupil and the following socioeconomic variables, per 
capita retail sales; per cent illiteracy; per cent Negro population; 
land value per acre; and per cent tenancy Data were obtained for 
all these variables for eighty-five of the eighty-eight counties of 
Georgia that were operating their public schools on a county- 
unit system. The three counties. Bibb, Chatham, and Richmond, 
which were not included although operating under county-unit 
systems, could be designated as highly urban and were for this 
leason excluded from the study in order to minimize the effects 
of urbanization Since by 1940 the state had assumed responsi¬ 
bility for a seven-month school term in all counties, 1930 data 
were used. 
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Data lelating to educational support were obtained fiom the 
Biennial Repoit of the Department of Education of Georgia for 
the yeais 1930-1932. Foi the vaiiables, retail sales, illiteracy, Negro 
population, land value, and tenancy, data from the various vol¬ 
umes of the fifteenth census of the United States were used. 

In order to reduce as much as possible the effect of the varia¬ 
tions in size of counties, data for each vaiiable were reduced to 
per capita, pei acre, or per cent. The number and names of rural 
counties that had no local or independent school systems, the 
amount of school money raised thiougb taxation by each county, 
and the total pupil enrollment weie determined from the Bien¬ 
nial Repoit of the Department of Education. Using the total 
amount of school money raised by each county as a dividend and 
the total pupil eniollment as a divisor, educational support was 
calculated and used as a ciiteiion The pei cent of illiteiacy, per 
cent of Negio population, and value of farm lands and buildings 
per acie for each county studied were taken diiectly from the 
fifteenth census. From this same source, the ratios of tenants to 
all farm operators and to per capita retail sales were computed. 

The means, sigmas, and zero-order conclations were calcu¬ 
lated directly from raw data to avoid grouping errors Griffin’s 
endothetic formulas were used to compute the multiple correla¬ 
tion coefficient and the regression equation. The mean, sigma, 

Table i 

MEANS, SIGMAS, AND VARIABLE NUMBERS POU SI\ SOCIOECONOMIC VARIABLES 

Variable 


Variable 

Number 

Mean 

Sigma 

Educational support. 

I 

^1728 

22304 

Retail sales 

2 

969823 

47.8300 

Illiteracy 

3 

11 2929 

4 7180 

Negro population 

4 

40 8423 

21 9960 

Land value 

5 

22 0489 

80334 

Tenancy 

6 

61 9494 

18 204=5 
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and number of each variable aie shown in Table i. In Table 2, 
the intercorrelations between the six socioeconomic variables are 
shown 


Tahle 2 


INTERCORRELAnONS OF SIX 

SOCIOECONOMIC 

VARIAPLES 


Vai table 2 3 

4 

5 

6 

I ii 6 q .1418 

-.0793 

— 0880 

—.4524 

2 —.0379 

1319 

2068 

-0427 

3 

.6924 

—.1868 

3923 

4 


-.1783 

.6867 

5 



00 


When the multiple correlation coefficient was computed it was 
found that Ri 2H(30='5293 The regicssion equation was found to be 
% = — 1071X2— i532X^H- I443X4 4-.i3i2Xb —.1375X0 + 13 1102 and 
the standard error of estimate was <ti 23456 = i 8923 

Within the limits of the data of this study, retail sales, land 
value, illiteracy, and Negro population have little predictive 
value in regard to the amount of money that a county will raise 
in support of education The coefficient of correlation, .1160, 
found between educational suppoit and retail sales, and —0793, 
the coefficient of coi relation found between educational support 
and per cent Negio population, although low, are in the direc¬ 
tions that one would expect. The coefficients of correlation, 1418 
between educational support and illiteracy, and —0880, between 
educational support and land value, are low and contrary to what 
one would expect. The R obtained between educational support 
and per cent tenancy of —*4524 is the only significant correlation 
obtained between the ciitcrion and the socioeconomic variables 
used in this study Theiefore, of the variables considered m this 
study, per cent of tenancy is the best single index of the amount 
of money that a county will raise in support of education 
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k multiple R o£ six vatiables was found to be only 
Ri.2a«(i“.5293* 

Prediction from a multiple R of six variables would therefore be 
only slightly more reliable than prediction from the coefficient 
of correlation obtained between educational support and tenancy, 
butj while this is a positive gain in predictive value, it is doubt¬ 
ful whether this slight increase of .0769 in predictive value is suf¬ 
ficient to warrant the extra work required to compute the regres¬ 
sion equation. The need for other variables than Negro popula¬ 
tion, illiteracy, land value, and retail sales seems to be indicated. 

Although these variables do not predict educational support, 
some implications for future study seem to be indicated by the fact 
that the two variables usually associated with ability to pay, retail 
sales and land value have little predictive value while the cor¬ 
relation between per capita educational support and per cent of 
tenancy was found to be significant. This suggests that there 
may be normative dements of action in the tenancy complex 
which would serve to minimize the importance of education and 
thereby educational support. Further investigation of the attitudes 
and values associated with tenancy on the part of both landlords 
and tenants may throw more light on the problem of educational 
support. 


John W Morgan is Chairniiin of ihe Division of Social Sciences of ilie Georgia State 
College foi WoiTicnj Milledgtviile, Georgia 



CHILDREN'S INTERGROUP CONCEPTS AND 
STEREOTYPES 

Rose Zeligs 

Myths and legends contribute to the pattern of the child’s 
social-cultural heritage. The contents and images of these myths 
and legends definitely associated with values highly colored with 
emotions and feelings are the stereotypes, the bases of prejudice. 
Knowledge of children’s intergroup concepts and stereotypes is 
needed before they can be given correct patterns of other cultures. 
The purpose of this report is to present the most common con¬ 
cepts and stereotypes of races and nationalities and to note the 
trend of those concepts in twelve-year-old children, 

The subjects of this study, tested wi June 1931, were 200 sixth- 
grade, twelve-year-old children, with a large percentage of Jewish 
children, 98 per cent of whom were native-born. More than half 
their parents were also native-born, and many were of German- 
Jewish or Russian-Jewish descent. There were also Protestant, 
white, native-born children and a few Negro children The 
average chronological age of the children was twelve years and 
the average mental age, according to the Otis Group Intelligence 
Test, was fourteen years and four months The socioeconomic 
background, according to the Sims Score Card, was somewhat 
below “very high ” The children attended a Cincinnati suburban 
public school whose enrollment was approximately 1,600 students 
in 1931 and somewhat less in 1944 
Other subjects were 174 twelve-year-old children of the same 
grade, scliool, and background, tested m June 1944, and 
another 100 similar subjects of the same school, tested in Decem¬ 
ber 1944 The data for both 1944 groups were combined 
The children were given a racial-attitudes test which men¬ 
tioned 38 races and nationalities in 1931, but with the list some¬ 
what modified and changed to 39 races and nationalities in 1944. 
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Heading columns opposite the list were the following relation¬ 
ships: cousin, chum, roommate, playmate, neighboi, classmate, 
and schoolmate. The children were instructed to write the word 
“yes” for any relationship they were willing to have with any of 
the races and nationaUties listed, and to write “no” if they were 
unwilling to allow such a relationship. The total number of 
“yeses” was considered the child’s score in friendliness and the 
percentage of “yeses” for the race or nationality was used as the 
index of friendliness toward that gioup. 

To obtain the children’s concepts and stereotypes, the 39 races 
and nationalities listed on the test were written on the blackboard. 
The children were asked to write what they thought to be true, 
interesting sentences about each one They were told to give their 
true feelings, to write quickly, and that spelling and penmanship 
would not count. 

The children were also given association tests by being asked to 
write the first word or phrase that came into their minds as the 
tester read each of the races and nationalities listed on the racial- 
attitudes test. Another method was to have the children write a 
word or phrase describing the appearance, character, or person¬ 
ality of the race or nationality mentioned. 

The ideas expressed in the sentences were tabulated to obtain 
the children’s concepts and stereotypes The data obtained by use 
of the association tests were also tabulated to get the children’s 
concepts and stereotypes for each race and nationality mentioned 
The reactions were grouped under “favorable,” “unfavorable,” 
“neutral,” and “do not know” concepts for each race and nation¬ 
ality for 1931 and 1944 ™^5t common and the second most 

common concepts for each race and nationality were noted. 

The total of the most common concepts for each lace and 
nationality comprised 30 per cent of all the concepts expressed by 
the children in 1931 and 28 per cent of those expressed in 1944 
The total for the two most common concepts was 42 per cent in 
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Table i 

RANKING or RACES AND NATIONALITIES ACCORDING TO INDEX OF 
FRIENDLINESS BY THE RACrAL-ATlTTUDES TEST AND FAVORABLE 


CONCEPTS GIVEN 

ON ASSOCIATION 

TESTS IN 

1931 AND 1944 



Ran/( in 

Ran\ in 


Race or Nationality 

Racial-Attitficles 

Racial Attitudes 


Test 

Concepts 

Test Concepts 

Ameiican 

I 

1 

I 

I 

Dutch 

6 

2 

14 

4 

Greek 

19 

3 

17 

20 

French 

4 

4 

II 

10 

Norwegian 

35 

5 

18 

21 

Spanish 

16 

6 

16 

15 

Italian 

21 

7 

25 

24 

English 

2 

8 

2 

3 

Jewish 


9 

3 

6 

German 

7 

10 

28 

33 

Scotch 

17 

II 

20 

II 

Canadian 

8 

12 

4 

7 

Swedish 

13 

13 

21 

i 

19 

American Indian 

12 

^4 

13 

14 

Polish 

14 

15 

19 

27 

Irish 

9 

16 

10 

13 

Finnish 

31 

17 

35 

23 

Mexican 

20 

18 

Q 

Q 

Japanese 

11 

19 

36 

38 

Hungarian 

23 

20 

27 

25 

Russian 

10 

21 

5 

12 

Bulgarian 

29 

22 

30 

3 ^ 

Danish 

26 

23 

29 

18 

Czechoslovakian 

28 

24 

26 

22 

Negro 

34 

25 

31 

28 

Bohemian 

35 

26 


Hindu 

33 

27 

37 

32 

Filipino 

22 

28 

23 

26 

Turkish 

27 

29 

24 

35 

Portuguese 

30 

30 

23 

34 
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Table i —Continued 



Ran\ in /9J/ 

Rank, in 

1944 


Racial- 'lUitifdes 

Rncial-Altitudes 


m^ace 0) Nationahly 

Test 

Concepts 

Test Concepts 

Syrian 

36 

31 



Roumanian 

25 

y- 

3^ 

31 

Serbian 

38 

33 



Arabian 

3 ^ 

34 

34 

30 

Chinese 

24 

35 

8 

17 

Armenian 

37 

36 



French Canadian 

18 

37 

22 

29 

Mulatto 

39 

38 

39 

37 

South American 



6 

16 

Hawaiian 



7 

5 

Australian 



12 

3 

Swiss 



15 

2 

Albanian 



38 

39 


1931 and 39 per cent in 1944 The trend shows little change in 
favorable concepts, a slight increase in neutral ones, and a decrease 
in unfavorable concepts The data suggest that many of these 
twelve-year-old children are definitely absoibing the social pattern 
of the group in regard to racial concepts and stereotypes. 

What are the rankings of races and nationalities accoiding to 
the index of friendliness obtained by the racial-attitudes test and 
by favorable concepts given on association tests in 1931 and 1944? 
Table i gives the ranking of races and nationalities obtained by 
both methods In 1931 there weie nine cases where a difference of 
ten or more places in rank were found. The concepts method 
gave a more favorable ranking than the racial-attitudes test to the 
Greek, Norwegian, Spanish, Italian, and Finnish, while the 
racial-attitudes test favored the Russian, Chinese, and French 
Canadian In 13 cases there were from none to three place differ¬ 
ences m the rankings given by the two methods in 1931. In 1944 
there were 7 cases where a difference of ten or more rankings 
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were found between the attitudes-tcst index and the concepts 
method. Of these, more favorable rankings by the concepts 
method were expressed towards the Dutch, Finnish, Danish, and 
Swiss, while the racral-attitudes test method resulted in better 
ranking for the Turkish, Portuguese, and South American. The 
two methods used seem to be reliable ways of getting children’s 
attitudes towards races and nationalities. The data suggest that 
for American, English, Scottish, American Indian, Dutch, Irish, 
Czechoslovakian, Negro, Filipino, Portuguese, and Roumanian, 
a pattern or stereotype has been pretty well set and accepted by 
tliese twelve-year-old children. 

More favorable attitudes are indicated by rise in rank, from 
1931 to 1944, for the Chinese, Russians, Mexicans, French 
Canadians, and Canadians. Going down in estimation since 1931 
are the Germans, Japanese, Italians, Norwegians, Bulgarians, 
Greeks, Polish, Spanish, French, and Finnish. 

Meltzer’s (i) findings for 1934 and 1938 are in many cases simi¬ 
lar to the ranking found by the concept method in 1944 

What per cent of concepts for each of 38 races and nationalities 
in 1931 and 39 races and nationalities in 1944, are most common, 
whether “favorable/* “neutral,” “unfavorable,” and “do not 
know” ? According to Table 2 , the per cent of the most common 
concept varied from 5 to 99 with the highest per cent for “do not 
know” as the most common concept For 1931 American heads 
the list of favorable concepts. Then come Dutch, Greek, French, 
Norwegian, Spanish, Italian, English, Jewish, and German, rang¬ 
ing from 93 to 46 per cent favorable concepts At the bottom of 
the list are Hindu, Filipmo, Turkish, Portuguese, Syrian, Rou¬ 
manian, Serbian, Arabian, Chinese, Armenian, French Canadian, 
and Mulatto, ranging fiom 14 to i per cent 
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Favorable f Ncucral tDo aoi know § Unfavorable 



Table ^Conunucd 


Rase or Nationality 

Per Cera 

2944 

Per Cent 

Czechoslovakian 

Do DOC know them 

41 

Do not know them 

36 


Did not emst before the tot 

15 

Invaded, ruined 

.9 

Roumanian 

-Do not know them 

39 

Do not know them 

25 


Rukd by King Carol II 

*4 

Oil fields 

9 

Amencan Indian 

Lived in Amenca before whire man 

34 

Red skin 

15 


Given reservanoDs by Unittd States 

10 

Onginal Americans 

II 

Arabian 

.Lived tn desert 

31 

Live in desert 

22 


Trouble with Jews over PalesDoe 

13 

Ride camels 

9 

Finnish 

Do not know them 

30 

Do not know them 

25 


Used to cold 

25 

People from Finland 

23 

Chinese 

. Mongolian race 

28 

Nice, kind, fneadly, good 

13 


Eat nee 

8 

Yellow-skin race 

12 

Scottish 

-Are “tight" 

25 

Wear plaid kilts or skirts 

21 


Are thnfey 

23 

Play bagpipes 

17 

Filipino 

Under United States Government 

24 

Person from Philippines 

20 


Do not know them 

11 

Dark skm race 

II 

Hungarian 

Do not know them 

24 

Do not know them 

25 


Were united with Austria 

12 

Hungry 

24 



+ -f' 


"V- - - ^ 


Italian 

Love spaghetti 

23 

Italy 

19 


Love music 

4 

Love spaghetti 

15 

Portuguese 

Do not know them 

22 

Do not know them 

3 ^ 

Are like Spanish 

19 

Person from Portugal 

15 

Dutch 

Very clean 

21 

Wear wooden shoes 

16 


Wear wooden dices 

18 

Windmills 

II 

Greeks 

Were best sculptors 

19 

Greece 

13 


Believed in gods and goddesses 

14 

Person from Greece 

li 

Irish 

Wear green. 

18 

I like Irish accent 

12 


St Patrick is their saiHt 

14 

Wear green 

II 

Mexican 

. Have dark skin 

17 

Wear sombrero hats 

21 

Wear sombrero hats 

8 

Wear bright colors 

15 

Canadian 

Ruled by England 

*7 

Canada 

24 


Our northern neighbors 

'7 

Our northern neighbors 

8 

Norwegian 

Good fishermen 

>7 

Do not know them 

22 

Were vikings 


Norway 

9 

Spanish 

Good dancers 

*7 

Are gay 

10 

Like bull-fitting 

8 

Person from Spain 

9 
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A liigh per cent of most common concepts and similar responses 
given by the same age children in 1931 and 1944 in many 
instances suggest that the children’s concepts are stereotypes repre¬ 
senting the group’s culture patterns. For many peoples their 
most common concept is “do not know.” The extent to which the 
cultural patterns of the group are accepted by the young may be 
indicated by a consideration of all the concepts the children 
expressed about each race and nationality (5). 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The British People (7746-/9^6^, by G D. H Cole and Ray¬ 
mond Postgate New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1947, x + 600 
pages 

The first edition of this epic study which appeared in 1938 estab¬ 
lished Itself as an important contribution to modern social history. 
The new edition, corrected throughout and brought up to date with 
a chapter on the British people during the Second World War, now 
covers the history and pi ogress of the common people of Great 
Britain during the past two hundred years The authors have selected 
the year 1746 as the year with which to begin their study. In 1746 the 
English forces routed the Highland clansmen at Culloden and this 
engagement marked the final defeat of the Jacobites. The defeat meant 
a great deal more than the mere fact that the Stuaic Pretenders had 
to go “over the waters” It spelled the defeat of the last vestiges of 
feudalism and the firm entrenchment of nationalism Moreover, it 
paved the way for the development of finance capitalism which was 
so soon to make possible the evolution of modern industry, After a 
complete survey of the various sections of Great Britain and an 
evaluation of its industry and its potentialities, the authors trace in 
great detail the economic and social changes that have alteied the 
culture of the land since the early days of the Industrial Revolution 
The volume is intensely interesting and should challenge present- 
day readers who will find that the British for over two hundred 
years have been facing some of the problems that still perplex a 
modern world wedded, at least in Anglo-Saxon countries, to the 
system of finance-capitalism 

William P. Sears 

Modem Attitudes in Psychiatty, by Iago Galdston, James 
H. Wall, G. Candy Robinson, Franz Alexander, William 
C Mennincer and Edward Weiss. New York. Columbia Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1946, 154 pages 

A New York Academy of Medicine symposium of lectures is heic 
undertaken to outline the evolution of psychiatric concepts from 
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antiquity to contennporary time. Continuity of material would have 
been better achieved by a revised sequence, but it is not dull reading 

Galdston, with superior scholarship and humor, condenses beliefs 
of twenty-five hundred years and wains of misconceptions due to 
our Ignorance of ancient idiom. 

Wall, surveying the past fifty yeais, illustiates such terms as trans¬ 
ference with clarity. 

The heart of Alexanders discussion is the rise of motivational 
theory and the effect of recent reseaich in differential cultural pat¬ 
terns of authority, hostility, msecuniy, upon psychoanalytic ideas 

Robinson and Weiss handle social-emotional factors in disease and 
the patient's anxiety toward physical symptoms. 

All the contributors emphasize need of blending psychiatuc study 
With medical and surgical training Large-scale preventive psychiatiy 
is pointed to as a problem in public education of the future 

Miriam C. Gould 

T^uedom of the Movies, by Ruth A. Incus Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, 1947, 241 pages. 

Hollywood's excesses early brought it into conflict with com¬ 
ponents of Its public This book is a summary review of this develop¬ 
ing conflict and traces the course of censorship, the foi tunes of the 
National Board of Review, and the development within the industiy 
of so-called self-regulation as provided for in the Hays office Theie is 
detailed description of the industry’s “production code.” This survey 
Is preceded by an overcuisory icview of the industry’s history and 
economics and is followed by conclusions and recommendations 
These provide for constitutional guarantees of fieedom ot the press to 
include motion pictures, increasing stress by the industry itself on its 
role as a civic and informational agency, greater public attention to 
the film as a social «and cultural force, and, finally, public sponsoiship 
of a naiional advisory board “to review and piopose changes, from 
time to time, in the motion picture production and advertising codes” 
The book avoids the laiger question of Hollywood in the lealm of 
international affaus One of the studies prepared by the Commission 
on the Freedom of the Press, sponsored by Henry Luce and the 
Encyclopaedia Britannka 
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THE STATUS OF EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY TODAY 
George Squires Herrington 

The principal question raised for inquiry in the study ^ upon 
which this article is based concerns the extent to which educational 
sociology has become a significant factor in the training of teach¬ 
ers. In 1926 Harvey Lee made a nationwide survey of the field in 
his study entitled, The Status of Educational Sociology in Normal 
Schools, Teachers Colleges, Colleges, and Umtfetsines ^ His inves¬ 
tigation provides a basis of comparison with the present survey of 
the field. 

To what extent is educational sociology being utilized today in 
the training of educational workers, in order that they may be 
equipped with the ability to develop personalities that possess 
understandings, attitudes and skills necessary to a fuller realization 
of democratic values? As late as 1937 Snedden designated the 
relatively new field of educational sociology as “immature and 
unstandardized.” What maturity and agreement are in evidence 
at the present time? An attempt is made in this article to answer 

1 George S Herrington, Educational Sociology as a Factor in ihe Training of Teachers, 
Unpublished Doctor of Education disserialion. School of Education, Stonford University, 
1917 

2 Harvey Lee, The Stains oi EducaUoml Soctology in No)i)}al Schools, Teachen Col¬ 
leges, Collegts, and Viiweisilies (New York New York University Hook Store, 1928) 

Copyright 194? by The Payne Educational Sociology Founctaiion, Jnc 
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these questions in the light of the data received from 239 institu¬ 
tions that returned questionnaires in the study cited. These ques¬ 
tionnaires were sent to 449 normal schools, colleges, teachers col¬ 
leges, and universities in the United States v/ith teacher-training 
programs. The returns constitute 53 per cent of those sent, repre¬ 
senting a 20 to 25 per cent sampling of all teacher-training insti¬ 
tutions in the nation. 

Reqtmed, partially lequired, and elective courses in educational 
sociology. Sixty-seven institutions, 28 per cent of the 239 returning 
questionnaires, offer a total of 143 required, partially required 
(optional within a general education or social-science require¬ 
ment), and elective courses in educational sociology. The highest 
percentages of courses in the subject are reported for the far west, 
universities, public institutions, coeducational institutions, and 
institutions with student populations of 5,000 and over Courses 
giving 3 semester units or 3 quarter units have the highest 
frequencies 

Required courses in educational sociology. Only 16 institutions, 
6 per cent of those returning questionnaires, require courses in 
educational sociology. The highest frequencies found in connec¬ 
tion with required courses in the subject arc indicated by the far 
west and middle states, universities, coeducational institutions, 
public institutions, and institutions with student populations over 
5,000 

Required general courses in education, including educational 
sociology in part. Ninety-four institutions indicate general courses 
in education which include educational sociology in part. Fifty- 
seven institutions offering these courses do not have courses m 
educational sociology. This number added to those that do give 
courses in the held makes a total of 124 institutions, or 51 per cent 
of the institutions replying in the study, which offer educational 
sociology m some degree to prospective educational workers The 
highest percentages of general education courses containing edu- 
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cational sociology, in part, are reported in the northwest, normal 
schools, teacher colleges, institutions for men, public institutions, 
and institutions with student populations between 500 and 999. 
The largest number of these courses are indicated as containing 
25 per cent educational sociology. 

Major and/or minor study in educational sociology. Only five 
institutions reporting appear to have enough courses in educa¬ 
tional sociology to warrant major and/or minor study in the sub¬ 
ject for the degrees indicated. These five are Michigan State Col¬ 
lege, University of Chicago, Ohio State University, New York 
University, and Stanford University. 

Trends noted in educational sociology The most significant 
trend in educational sociology noted is the decline of 6 to 10 per 
cent in the percentage of institutions offering educational soci¬ 
ology since 1926. In reply to the question, “Does your institution 
offer a course in educational sociology Lee found that 194, or 
38 per cent of the 505 institutions returning questionnaires in his 
study in 1926, offered such courses. He also found that only 15 per 
cent of the institutions returning questionnaires required courses 
in the field In the present study only 67, or 28 per cent of the 239 
institutions returning questionnaires, offer courses in educational 
sociology; and only 16, or 6 per cent, require a course in the 
subject. 

A question arises, however, as to the comparability of these 
percentages. In the present study, 51 per cent of the institutions 
offer educational sociology in some degree to prospective educa¬ 
tional workeis if the number of institutions giving general educa¬ 
tion courses including educauonal sociology in part and not offer¬ 
ing educational sociology courses as such is added to the 67 insti¬ 
tutions that give courses in educational sociology. There is no 
evidence in Lee’s study that replies were received which involved 
courses m education, except in answer to the question, “What 
topics of a sociological nature doc 5 your institution treat in 
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courses other than educational sociology?” The addition of this 
question in Lee’s study undoubtedly tended to indicate to institu¬ 
tions that replies to the question, “Does your institution offer a 
course in educational sociology?” should not include courses 
which deal with the subject only m part. The assumption appears 
warranted, therefore, that the percentages, 38 and 28, are com¬ 
parable; that they concern the percentages, respectively, of insti¬ 
tutions in 1926 and at present offering courses in educational 
sociology as such 

A further question arises, however, concerning the compara¬ 
bility of these percentages In the present study eleven institutions 
reporting 36 courses were not included in the tabulation because 
they did not appear to be courses in educational sociology. There 
IS little question that these courses are not courses in the field; 
yet, what effect would the inclusion of the institutions have upon 
the 10 per cent decline noted ? If 10 of these institutions are added 
to the 67 institutions giving courses in educational sociology, in as 
much as the eleventh institution is included in the latter figure, 
the percentage of institutions giving courses in the subject is 32. 
A decline of 6 per cent since 1926 rather than 10 per cent is then 
indicated. There is no evidence that Lee rejected any of the 
answers to the question, “Does your institution offer a course in 
educational sociology?”; or, that he received the replies in such 
form as to make such discrimination possible. It is probable, never¬ 
theless, that some institutions may have reported having courses 
in educational sociology that were only educational sociology in 
part. In any event, it is not likely that the proportion of such 
courses was any greater than the proportion of courses rejected as 
educational sociology in this study. 

In the light of these probabilities, it may be said, therefore, that 
the percentage of institutions offering courses in educational soci¬ 
ology today as compared with the percentage giving such courses 
in 1926 has declined between 6 and lo per cent. Viewed against 
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the fairly rapid expansion of courses in educational sociology 
from 1910 to 1926, the decline since the latter date is especially 
significant. 

Since only two institutions of those not tabulated reported 
required courses, the percentage of institutions requiring courses 
in educational sociology today is approximately 6 or 7 per cent as 
compared to 15 per cent in 1926. 

Altliough Lee did not include in his study any data concerning 
geneial education courses containing educational sociology in part, 
a trend since 1926 is suggested by the data in the present study. 
There may be a movement toward the integration of such courses 
as educational sociology, educational psychology, and the history 
and philosophy of education that would account for the decline in 
the percentage of institutions offering courses in educational 
sociology 

There is relatively little change to be noted today as compared 
to 1926 in the number of units given for courses in educational 
sociology 

Almost two thirds of the 36 institutions reporting on subject- 
matter prerequisites for required and partially required courses in 
educational sociology have no subject-matter prerequisites In 1926 
all of the courses were indicated by Lee as having some subject- 
matter prerequisites. 

Present-day aims tend to be moie specific in statement than 
those reported in 1926 Those concerned with understanding 
school-community relationships and the teacher’s role in the com¬ 
munity receive greater emphasis and more specific statement 
today A greater emphasis is also to be noted upon an understand¬ 
ing of the role of the school as an instrument of social progress 
and of the meaning of democracy and its application to education 

Almost half of the topics taught in educational sociology 
courses today include reference to education, as compared to the 
75 per cent in 1926 that could not be distinguished from sociology 
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topics Although the wording of a topic does not determine the 
manner in which it is handled, it is probably good policy to word 
educational sociology topics m such a way that the application of 
social knowledge to education is suggested. A much greater 
emphasis is placed upon school-community relationships Other 
topics receiving gi eater emphasis than comparable topics in 1926 
are pressure groups, public opinion, piopaganda, and education; 
intercukural education; leisure, recreation, and education; health 
and education; crime, delinquency, and education; and occupa¬ 
tional trends and their educational implications, 

Of the 24 topics that instructors feel should be especially stressed 
in the next ten years, the ii with the highest frequencies are in 
order: the community and the school; democracy and education; 
intercultural education; pressure groups, public opinion, propa¬ 
ganda, and education; international education; education and the 
family; crime, delinquency, and education; leisure, recreation, 
and education; social and economic stratification and education; 
the social functions of the school; and population trends and their 
educational implications 

The five leading topics that instructors m courses in educational 
sociology feel should become the subjects of new course offerings 
in the next ten years are in terms of both order of choice and 
frequency, international education; intercultural education; edu¬ 
cation and the family; the community and the school; and pres¬ 
sure groups, public opinion, propaganda, and education. 

The incidence of community research projects or surveys is 
considerably higher today than it was in 1926 

Lee’s conclusion in 1926 that teachers of educational sociology 
indicated a greater amount of experience in education than in 
sociology IS applicable today. Seventy pei cent of instructors have 
majors in some field of education other than educational soci¬ 
ology. Only 51 per cent have a major or minor study for their 
highest degrees in sociology or educational sociology. 
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Since 1925 the percentage of instructors holding doctors’ degrees 
as their highest degrees has doubled from 38 to 76 per cent. 

There appears to be a greater unanimity of opinion among 
instructors of educational sociology today than there was in 1926 
regarding the nature of educational sociology. Instructors, as 
revealed in this study, do not confuse definitions of the subject 
with aims or with other subjects of study as was indicated in Lee’s 
investigation. Although the application of social knowledge to 
education receives major emphasis in both studies, the relation¬ 
ships between education and society receives greater emphasis at 
the present time. The application of social knowledge to educa¬ 
tion in order to improve society not only receives greater emphasis 
but more specific statement than the ‘‘social control” definitions 
in Lee’s study imply. 

Implications and recommendations. Although there lias been a 
nationwide decline since 1926 in the percentage of institutions 
offering courses in educational sociology, the subject appears to 
have developed a greater measure maturity and evidence of 
agreement regarding the nature and functions in the field than 
was manifest in 1926. 

The aims of courses m educational sociology have a greater 
degree of specificity. There is greater emphasis and agreement 
upon an understanding of the role of the school as an instrument 
of social progress, upon an understanding of the meaning of 
democracy and its application to education, and an understanding 
of, and participation in, school-community relationships All three 
of these aims are interrelated and reflect the growing realization 
that an interdependent, dynamic society such as ours requires the 
extension of the range and quality of social interaction to the ends 
that social competence and democratic values may be increasingly 
achieved Aims, however, stressing attitudes and competences as 
distinguished from those relating to understanding and knowl¬ 
edge appear to be slighted This suggests that aims of courses in 
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educational sociology arc too narrowly conceived and do not 
include all of the three categories in which aims may be classified; 
namely, understandings and knowledge, attitudes and apprecia¬ 
tions, and skills and abilities 

The fact that almost half of the topics in present-day courses in 
educational sociology indicate some relationship to education as 
contrasted with the 75 per cent that could not be distinguished 
from sociology topics in 1926 is another bit of evidence suggesting 
a more refined view of the field The greater major emphasis upon 
school-community relationships also reflects the growing realiza¬ 
tion that the school can and should be a center of community 
life, activity, and an institution which can be of service in 
co-operation with other agencies in contributing to community 
improvement. The increase in the number and proportion of 
community research projects or surveys is an indication of the 
trend to establish functional relationships in school-community 
interaction. 

The fact that only 51 per cent of all instructors in educational 
sociology have a major or minor study in sociology or educational 
sociology is not conducive to the highest development of the field. 
However, adequately trained instructors in educational sociology 
cannot be secured if they are not demanded, and the potentialities 
of educational sociology as a significant factor in the training 
of teachers cannot be realized until such instructors are pro¬ 
cured. It should be recognized, nevertheless, that some instructors 
through their work 111 related fields and interest in and study of 
sociology and educational sociology are making a real contribu¬ 
tion to the teaching of, and research in, educational sociology in 
spite of the fact that their academic training has not been in soci¬ 
ology or educational sociology. 

Have instructors been “saddled” with their courses in educa¬ 
tional sociology? The fact that only half of them have either a 
major or minor study in cithei sociology or educational sociology 
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IS an indication that this has been the case in many instances 
Have institutional lag and myopic vision, with respect to the 
potentialties of educational sociology, been major factors in pro¬ 
ducing the present condition of educational sociology^ Or, are 
there other factors involved ? 

A consideration of these questions leads to several suggestions 
for further lesearch There is a need for a study of the factors 
contributing to the decline in the percentage of institutions offer¬ 
ing courses in educational sociology in 1946-1947 as compaied to 
1926 The importance of such a study is heightened by the fact 
that the period from 1910 to 1926 was one of considerable expan¬ 
sion and development in the field Why have some institutions 
abandoned courses in educational sociology? What has prevented 
others from introducing such courses? What do these institutions 
substitute for courses in educational sociology? Is there a trend 
toward an integration of educational sociology, educational psy¬ 
chology, and other education subjects in general courses m educa¬ 
tion? In this connection, it is to be remembered that 51 per cent 
of all institutions offer some educational sociology if institutions 
with general education courses including educational sociology 
in part are added to those mstitubons that give courses in the 
subject. 

Anotlier suggestion for further research in view of the decline 
and the fact that sociology is required in some teacher-training 
programs is an investigation of the extent to which sociology is 
required and partially required of piospcctive educational workers 
in those institutions which offer no educational sociology, and 
the extent to which the instructors of such courses apply the sub¬ 
ject to education and deal with its educational implications Are 
instructors of sociology any better prepared in terms of academic 
training in education than instructors of educational sociology are 
in sociology? Such a study should help to determine whether or 
not the decline in educational sociology has been accompanied by 
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an expansion in sociology as a required or partially required field 
for educational workers. 

To what extent has educational sociology become a significant 
factor in the training of teachers? This is the major question 
posed in this study. Educational sociology has not become as sig¬ 
nificant a factor in the training of educational workers as it should 
be; especially, if one full course in educational sociology is 
accepted as a basic minimum in any teacher training program. 

Forty-nine per cent of teacher-training institutions do not offer 
courses in this field, nor do they include the subject as part of a 
general course in education Only 28 to 32 per cent of the institu¬ 
tions offer at least one course in educational sociology Only 6 or 
7 per cent of the institutions require it of prospective educational 
workers. In spite of the fact that 69 per cent of the institutions 
over 5,000, representing 12 per cent of the institutions reporting, 
have courses in educational sociology and train proportionately 
more teachers than institutions in other size groups, the conclu¬ 
sion is justified that the social aspects of learning are not receiving 
adequate attention in the professional training of teachers as far 
as educational sociology is concerned. Only a study of the signifi¬ 
cance of sociology in the training of teachers will indicate to what 
extent it is meeting the need. 

Educational sociologists must piovide for the social aspects of 
learning in the training of educational workers whether they do 
so as members of the sociology department or as members of the 
education department. An educational sociologist should be one 
who IS adequately trained in both sociology and education One 
without the other is more likely to produce an educationist or a 
sociologist rather than an educational sociologist. 

Educational sociology and educational psychology should con¬ 
stitute twin bases for teacher training. They are basic because they 
deal respectively with the fundamental social and individual fac¬ 
tors involved in personality development. Although they overlap 
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in the social psychology of education, each has its ‘'fundamental" 
and "important” contribution to make m the training of teachers. 
They are distinct and “complementary.” 

In our highly dynamic, interdependent society, growing out of 
industrialism with its increasing specialization of function, social 
competence is greatly needed. The school must help to create such 
competence if it is to be a significant factor in improving our 
society. Educational sociologists, adequately trained in both edu¬ 
cation and sociology, can help to produce educational workers 
who are capable of such a task. 

The primary aim that all educators as well as educational soci¬ 
ologists may set for themselves, if education is to become a signifi¬ 
cant factoi in the maintenance and improvement of our society, is 
this; To extend the range and quality of social interaction within 
and without the school at all age levels so there may be a continu¬ 
ously greater realization of democratic values in all areas of living 
and on all community levels Such a conception of education 
requires for its progressive attainment a greater use of the poten¬ 
tialities of educational sociology than is now manifest in the train¬ 
ing of educational workers in the normal schools, colleges, teach¬ 
ers colleges, and universities of the United States. 


Geoigt Stjims Heiring/on is an Assistant Professor of Social Science in the University 
of Denver. 



THE ENGLISH TEACHER AND INTERCULTURAL 
RELATIONS 

Edward L. Anderson 

Educators and leading laymen o£ many countries are currently 
mucli concerned with something called “the improvement of 
intercultural relations/’ This is by no means a new interest dating 
from the end of the Second Woild War, hut the aims and pro¬ 
grams of the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization have made £or an increased awareness of the gen¬ 
eral problem of intercultural relations, and a more active desire to 
do something to improve them Let us first seek a clear under¬ 
standing of what the term “intercultural relations” means, and 
then ask ourselves what makes for “bad” or unsatisfactory inter¬ 
cultural relations. Then, perhaps, we can suggest a program for 
the English teacher to follow, or at least a set of guiding princi¬ 
ples, in his attempt to improve such relations. 

The term “intercultural relaUons” would appear to embrace at 
least three kinds of social relationships. First, there are the rela¬ 
tionships between groups of different racial or national back¬ 
grounds, whites and Negroes, Chinese and Jews, Italians and Ger¬ 
mans. The term “national” is to be preferred liere to “racial,” as 
modern science has demonstrated quite successfully the gross fal¬ 
lacies of our older nations concerning “race” and “blood ” With 
the possible exception of some primitive culture groups in certain 
parts of the world, there do not exist anywhere among so-called 
civilized peoples any group which are “racially pure,” so exten¬ 
sive have been the processes of immigration and interbreeding 
Second, there are the relationships between groups adhering to 
different religious beliefs. These differences frequently occur 
between groups who function together in larger national or poli¬ 
tical groups. Third, there arc the relationships between different 
socio-economic groups, that is, between groups which in our 
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society form quite distinct social communities on the basis o£ 
differences in their incomes, occupations, and educations. 

What makes for tension in any such intercultural relations? 
Let us examine an actual instance of such tension In the summer 
of 1943 there was what the press called a “race not” involving 
Negroes and whites in Detroit, Michigan, After several days of 
street fights, thirty-odd persons, chiefly Negioes, had been killed, 
several hundred injured, and windows had been smashed in hun¬ 
dreds of stores and houses in both white and Negro neighbor¬ 
hoods. Order was restored only after a detachment of the United 
States Army had been sent into the city to aid the local police. 

I believe that there is probably a complex of causes, rather than 
a single cause, for every particular case of tension between gioups 
There are, however, some factors which appear to play their parts 
in many of these cases, whether they result in violent eruption of 
the kind just noted or not. First, it seems that a good many inter- 
groiip tensions have their seed beds in an old and widespread 
tendency of human behavior, namely, the need of the individual 
to feel himself a “belonging” member of a “we-group,” and his 
willingness to accept uncritically the opinions and attitudes of his 
group toward “they-groups” or “out-groups” in order to maintain 
his own status Second, this need and this willingness make for 
a perpetuation of ignorance and erroneous “knowledge” about 
what the members of out-groups are like, and for the contin¬ 
ued acceptance of stereotypes. Third, socio-economic competition 
between groups may make for the acceptance of unfavorable 
stereotypes and a shutting of the mind to new or corrected facts 
about the out-group 

I believe that the third factor mentioned, socio-economic com¬ 
petition (for example, chat existing between poor whites and 
Negroes m certain places in the United States), is one about which 
the teacher can, as an individual, do veiy little I do not think the 
teacher, English teacher oi otherwise, can do veiy much to altei 
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the first factor—the tendency on the part of the individual, to 
accept the opinions and attitudes of his own we-gioup What, 
then, cm the teacher do? It would appear that the teacher must 
concentrate his efforts on the second of the three factors, namely, 
on the elimination of the ignorance and erroneous “knowledge” 
about what the members of out-groups are like and on the coriec- 
tion of the previously accepted stereotypes. If this is so, how can 
the English teacher, in particular, move toward such elimination 
and correction? It is with this question that we will be concerned. 

English teachers can build a reading program based on the 
literatures drawn from or dealing with the different backgrounds 
of the students who make up their school population I will not 
attempt here to offer suggested reading lists but, instead, will state 
what I consider to be an important criterion for the selection of 
such literature. Let us suppose a school situation in which white 
and Negro students are associated and in which some of the white 
students fear, distrust, or otherwise dislike the Negroes. What 
kind of reading can the white students be encouraged to do to 
help eradicate this dislike, particularly when it is based on ignor¬ 
ance or on faulty stereotypes concerning Negroes? Certainly liter¬ 
ature which fortifies existing stereotypes of the Negro as childlike, 
eternally adolescent, lazy, unreliable, or, worse yet, as criminally 
inclined, is to be avoided. The reading of books and short stones 
about Negroes of the Octavus Roy Cohen type, in which they are 
represented as being fond of gaudy pretentiousness, addicted to 
scheming dishonesty, and afflicted (as in the case of Florian Slap- 
pey) with a congenital aversion to honest labor, is not calculated 
to eliminate these stereotypes Marc Connelly’s T/ie Green Pas¬ 
tures, althougli It is a quite charming fantasy, intensifies the con¬ 
ception of Negroes as intellectually and emotionally childlike 
(One may well ask whethei the role of “de Lawd” in this play as 
a prosperous, fatherly Negro who smokes ten-cent “ceegars" is 
any more anthropomorphic than some widely held notions about 
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the nature of the Deity still current among some otherwise sophis¬ 
ticated white people.) Again, stones of the Joel Chandler Harris 
Uncle Remus variety picture the Negro as fairly reveling in a sub¬ 
servient status Although scarce by comparison with what we may 
call "stereotype literature” about the Negroes, it is still possible to 
find literatuie which presents them as quite normal human beings, 
faced with the same basic problems of existence as other luiman 
beings, and behaving in general as other luiman beings do, or 
would do, in similar situations. Richard Wnglit’s BheJ^ Boy 
records the struggles of a sensitive, intelligent Negro boy to 
achieve and to maintain the status of a free, self-respecting man in 
a society, both Negro and white, which seemed bent on "keeping 
him in his place” Mts. PdmeUs Honey by Fannie Cook tells a 
similar story about a Negro girl. And, of course, Wright’s Native 
Son is excellent as the story of a young Negro trapped by tlic 
criminal stereotype of the Negro held by a Urge part of tlic society 
about him. 

Let English teachers, then, stimulate their students to reading 
and discussion of literature about minority or special culture 
groups, which avoids ccnteiing its emphasis on faulty stereotypes, 
faulty m the sense that traits possessed perliaps by some, are 
attributed to the majority, and which does present the members 
of such groups as human beings with the same tendencies, hopes, 
fears, and problems that characterize the rest of the humtUi race, 
or at least a sizable portion of it The woid ‘‘discussion” m the 
preceding sentence is important I believe that merely picparmg 
lists of such "culturally realistic” literature (as opposed to "stei co¬ 
type” literature), making such reading available, and [icrhaps 
encouraging the actual reading of it by rcquiimg written oi oral 
book reports, is not enough A good English teacher, aware of tlie 
desirability of correcting the erroneous conceptions about ccit.nn 
groups of people held by some of his students, can conduci class¬ 
room discussion of this better kind of literature in wiucli its 
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greater honesty and insight can be profitably contrasted with the 
easy typing o£ people so characteristic of the other sort. The teacher 
needs tact and good common sense to conduct such discussion 
without hurting some students’ feelings or subjecting them to 
embarrassment. He can stimulate the students to identify the 
stereotypes they hold, to ask themselves the reasons for, and the 
sources of, these stereotypes, and finally to correct them in the 
light of what they have read and heard discussed in class. 

There is another phase of the work in the English class which 
the English teacher can utilize for the furtherance of better inter- 
cultitral relations. This is the general area of the group project and 
individual report work. Teachers who want ideas on how effec¬ 
tively this phase of English teachmg can be handled would do 
well to read 'English fop Social Living by Gordon, Kaulfers, and 
Kefauver (Stanford University Press) in which a number of 
teachers on the junior-high, senior-high, and junior-college levels 
present accounts of class activity programs. Here again, I am not 
undertaking to offer suggestions for specific programs or activities, 
but rather to indicate a general principle to follow in the conduct 
of such activities 

The English teacher should avoid assigning a task to a student 
from a minority group winch that student is incapable of per¬ 
forming with reasonable competence, or in the performance of 
which the student will be made to appear ineffective, unsuccessful, 
or “funny” to his classmates* If a girl from a “foreign” back¬ 
ground reads aloud poorly and with a marked accent, she should 
not be required to read papers or make oral reports before the 
class, until or unless the teacher can bring her reading and speech 
habits up to an acceptable level for that particular group The 
same girl may have artistic talent which, if called upon instead, 
may emphasize her as highly competent in the eyes of her fellow 
students. A shy, awkward boy from another minority group may 
make himself, and othas of hts group, “inferior" in the opinion 
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of his fellows if called upon for individual performance. The same 
boy may be very apt, however, at gathering data from reading or 
observation and in writing them up in a good piece of written 
English. Let this boy do that, and the teacher or another student 
present the report to the class. 

I do not cherish the hope tiiat the problem of intercultural rela¬ 
tionships is going to be solved, and the millennium attained over¬ 
night, if every English teacher seeks for “culturally realistic” liter¬ 
ature for reading and class discussion and pays due consideration 
to his students’ aptitudes and personality problems, however, I do 
believe that these are intelligent procedures which, carried out by 
a host of individual teachers, can have some cumulative effect on 
the improvement of intergroup relations in the Engli.sh cla.s.'ies of 
our schools. 


Edward L Anderson is an Inciructor in Enslish tn chc School of Education) New York 
t/iiifcrsiCy 
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TAKE THEM OUT OF THEIR PROTECTIONS 
James H. Hanscom 

Ashamed of his animal kinship, seeking proofs of his denial of 
it> man has arrogated to himself the qualities of wisdom, of fore¬ 
thought, and of pity. The first of these can be dismissed as naivete 
or humor, if one is tolerant, or as ignorant pomposity, if one is 
realistic, The second claim to unique status can be deflated by any 
squirrel chattering in its cache of acorns laid aside for winter. 
Allowing the third claim to pre-eminence, we are faced with a 
truth which takes on the character of a singularly by perverse and 
grim jest by nature at man’s expense. This attribute, by which 
finite beings try to emulate the Infinite, and human beings seek 
to ape their concept of the Divine, which distinguishes the philan¬ 
thrope from the anthropoid, and anima from animal, may prove 
the ultimate undoing of those who exercise it. 

It moves under many names and in many guises. It is the 
"Mercy above the sceptered sway” with which Portia sought to 
persuade Shylock to void his contractual claims. It is the Petrine 
dream of assuaging the hunger of the Gentiles, and the Pauline 
"Chanty” clanging louder in the carillon, than Faith or Hope. It 
is the gentle sentiment which, flowering in the Christmas seal, 
breathes a saving breath into tortured lungs, and in another season 
marches with dimes to the surcease of the halt and lame It is born 
of that most vital biological instinct, which demands that the 
species survive though the individual perish. To criticise its work¬ 
ings is to arouse angry prejudice and violent emotional opposition, 
but the fact remains that when improperly expressed as "over- 
protectiveness” it frustrates the very purposes for which it is used. 

To ask whether the virtue of this many-named protectiveness 
lies within the act or in the consequences of action may seem to be 
raising a purely academic question, better suited to the idle dis¬ 
cussion of retired philosophers than of “practical” people. Cer- 

m6 
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tainly society at large has not waited upon the query, but has 
leaped to its own emotional conclusion that the virtue lies in the 
act itself, that kindness is in the doing and not in what results 
from the doing. It is just this doubtful decision which causes a 
noble aspiration to become a peril, especially to those in whose 
behalf it is exercised. Used by statesmen, nations are the sufferers; 
applied by parents and teachers, the next generation is penalized. 

Resultant from the application of this philosophical conclusion 
are prolongation of life for the incurably ill and the hopelessly 
insane, and maintenance of economically underprivileged people 
within the borders of starvation. When the thawing Appalachians 
pour their annual torrents over the levees of the Ohio and the 
Mississippi, the homeless are succoured in their flight from the 
drowned bottomlands, in order that they may resume their homes 
in time for next year’s deluge. When the desert leaps on the wings 
of the wind, to descend upon a widening dust bowl, the exiled 
are aided, to survive for the misery of the fruit circuits and the 
despair of flight in jaloppies along the migrant agricultural work¬ 
ers’ route, one feeble gasp ahead of hunger, the sheriff, and a 
ditch-side grave. Society is righteous in its original mercy to the 
endless continuation of agony and want. 

Man’s tendency to respond quickly to an appeal for sympathy 
may well be a major cause of his survival as a species; by combin¬ 
ing his frailties he may have woven the slim strength by which 
his breed clung to existence through the long eons of geologic 
time. Wishing to simplify the complexities of living, it is easier to 
avoid the whole philosophic problem as to whether a good is 
eternally so, whether an act virtuous m one time and place is 
equally so in all times and places. If to stretch the protecting hand 
caused Neanderthal man to survive, then how equally true must 
it be for modern man. This is to oversimplify a problem, to evade 
thought. But it is often easier to so oversimplify, it is less trouble to 
lift conclusions from the area of human physical survival and 
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apply them to distant problems such as those of child education. 

In pitiful zeal (pitiful in more than one sense) we have 
extended the idea of protection beyond shielding children from 
physical harm to sheltering them from mental exercise as well 
Misguided by emotional impulse, many of us hold that the Demo¬ 
cratic Road to Learning must be smoother than the famed Royal 
Road, which an eldei and sterner generation held nonexistent. 
From kindergarten through college, learning must present no real 
challenge, no honest difficulty, else the learner resent the need for 
effort, rebel at hard woik, and prompt the parent-voter to demand 
in wrath at the next town meeting, “Why can’t our schools be 
‘progressive’ 

An age which believes that it can get the vital quality of food 
from a diet which is premasiicatcd and p^edigested, and amplified 
by a vitamin pill, is coo often rearing students (so-called) who 
expect to swallow capsules of education, and acquire wisdom and 
knowledge from the regurgitations of some “expert.” The molars 
and digestion of modern man demonstrate the inexorable toll 
which nature takes from those who avoid meeting the former 
type of challenge; the intellectual ineptiiiidc and subsequent civic 
and political decay, which must accompany the latter, are equally 
evident to those who dare or wish to see 
Whether progressive or retrogressive, creation is on the move 
Searching for the static tlirough stellar space beyond time, or seek¬ 
ing It within temporal mundane matter, nowhere do we find 
stability and peace to please the hierophants of the status quo. 
That which ceases to fight its own way upstream is whirled on the 
river’s way downstream. Even such an epitome of changelessness 
as the village cemetery is busy with crumbling, be it stone above 
or bone below. And in a universe where standing pat is impossi¬ 
ble, the minds of children must either move forward or ffill back¬ 
ward into an infancy intolerable in the light of wasted potentiali¬ 
ties. If then the choice is not whether to move or to remain, but 
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whether to progress or to retrogress, the manner in which progress 
becomes possible has significance for us and for those whose men¬ 
tal future we hold in tiust 

Progress is achieved by overcoming a challenge which demands 
more than can be given without effort or struggle To build better 
biceps, weights and strains must be attempted which will weary 
the muscles in their existing condition. To build immunity to 
smallpox, the body must be challenged by moculation with enough 
of the disease to be alien to its nature and incompatible with its 
inner ease and comfort Turning from the body to the mind we 
recall George Gatlin in his Story of the Pohtical Philosophers, 
“the use of intelligence is not natural to man but very unnatural, 
due to pain and some breakdown in a happy, indolent social 
equilibrium. Mind itself is a painful, disease-like product of the 
struggle for survival.” 

The relationship between human crisis and achievement is 
causal rather than casual. Biology and anthropology textbooks 
have long listed side by side the climatic changes in the earth’s 
past and the possible evolution of man, the parallelism showing 
probable dates of human development What is not clearly indi¬ 
cated is that one is the cause of the other. The change from Dryo- 
pithecus, the ape, to Pithecanthropus, the ape-man, occurred when 
glaciation altered the world which the forest ape had known 
Those of his kind who stuck to the status quo presumably froze 
to death, at least they ceased to exist Those who attempted the 
limited and relatively easy adjustment of changing their geo¬ 
graphic location developed as a result of their effort into the 
progenitors of the great apes of today, the gibbon, the orangutan, 
the gorilla, and the chimpanzee. But those among the forest apes 
who met the threat of extinction without running away, but by 
utilizing all the determination and ingenuity which they pos¬ 
sessed, emerged from the struggle not only successful in surviving, 
but with all their capabilities supplemented and incieased A 
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larger brain and the power of speech were among the rewards for 
meeting a challenge successfully. With each succeeding glacial 
period through the Pleistocene, we find those, who met each con¬ 
secutive testing, emerging higher in the scale of humanness, 
Eoanthropus gives place to Neanderthal man who is followed by 
Cro-Magnon man and at last by modern men. 

It is to be noted that this progress has involved, fiist, a challenge 
serious enough to overcome lethargy, to threaten great discomfort 
if not extinction, second, a willingness to meet the challenge 
without running away, and, third, possession and use of enough 
ingenuity to devise ways and means out of the dilemma, The first 
requisite we have always with us, challenges which are physical, 
social, mental, moral, political, economic ,or whatever, rising out 
of our solutions to past problems. The third we are helpless to 
change, unless the day arrives when science knows how to alter 
innate ability in human beings. The second is the area in which 
we can hope to train children effectively, if we wish. One can be 
taught by meeting challenges to face others as they arise. 

What we have illustrated in the realm of anthropology can be 
redemonstrated by countless examples in the history of nations. 
An excellent example is that discussed by the author of A Study of 
History. Arnold Toynbee points out that the Egyptian and Meso- 
potarman cultures became dynamic and started on their way to 
civilization through the threat of extinction, which the dessication 
of North Africa and Asia Minor posed to the natives of the Medi¬ 
terranean borderlands. In meeting the challenge of drought, and 
in plunging into swamp areas for water, social, political, and eco¬ 
nomic systems had to be devised which resulted not only in sur¬ 
vival but in the formidable progress which made Egypt and 
Babylonia milestones of human progress. Nature’s response to the 
effort displayed by man was to give him strength and ability to 
suivive, plus additional power beyond the needs of the moment. 
This plus constituted progress. 
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To choose a later example, one bearing directly upon the history 
of America, when the tiny Christian kingdoms of Leon, Aragon, 
and Castille finally girded themselves, after centuries of sloth, to 
meet the threat of extinction posed by Moorish dominance of the 
Iberian peninsula, the result was not only the expulsion of the 
Moslem from Granada, which represented the solution of the 
initial challenge, but an overflow of energy which carried the 
Castillian crown and Christian cross around the globe. Spanish 
culture was sown from California to Patagonia, from the Argen¬ 
tine to the Philippines, and the grandson of Fernando and Ysabel 
was raised to the hegemony of Europe. This was a plus indeed 1 

American national history is prolific with similar illustrations. 
Considered at any given time, how unimportant would the men 
of the frontier, wherever it might be, appear, if weighed in the 
scale of national significance against the inhabitants of the settled 
and developed sections of the country, with their political skill 
and economic achievements. But, in meeting the greater challenge 
of the frontier, where hunger and disease prevailed, and the sav¬ 
age, the lawless, and nature in all her malevolent ingenuity 
prowled, the pioneers and sons of pioneers accumulated an energy, 
courage, and vision plus that has tipped the scales often and again 
to the renown of the Jeffersons and Jacksons, the Clays and Cal¬ 
houns, the Lincolns and Bryans, and their kin and kind. 

In a later time, when the challenge of the lost frontier has given 
way to the challenges of an urbanized, industrialized century, 
note that names still arise to signalize victory. Sickliness threatens 
Theodore Roosevelt, paralysis strikes at Franklin Roosevelt, deaf¬ 
ness closes around Thomas Edison, poverty around Alfred Smith, 
pigmentation of skin forbids achievement to George Washington 
Carver. It is glib to say that these and others like them represent 
examples of overcompensation, and so dismiss the matter. To do 
so is to ignore the very root of a philosophy of education. Over¬ 
compensations are the reward, the plus granted by nature to those 
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who refuse to go down without a struggle before any challenge. 
Only by challenging effectively can we cause overcompensation, 
only by causing it can we force the challenged to progress; only by 
progress so achieved will our children grow out of childhood men¬ 
tally as well as physically, only by so giowing will we lose the 
adolescent and eternal sophomores who blow tin horns at conven¬ 
tions of the American middle-aged. 

All teachers are familiar with the old saw, that the “best way to 
learn a subject is to teach it ” The challenge of the need to clarify 
material for someone else forces one to clarify it for himself This 
is another way of saying that the teacher profits more from teach¬ 
ing than does the student from being taught. This may be desir¬ 
able for the instructor, but the school was not set up for him. 
What of the student, what of tlie child who appeals to those deep¬ 
est instincts of ours to protect and defend and make secure^ How 
can we be kind and still make learning tough enough to be effec¬ 
tive ? How can we deliberately create a challenge and then stand 
back and watch a struggle^ By rejecting the whole false notion 
that kindness lies only in doing; by realizing that it is the results 
of our doing which must be found desirable. The circumstances 
that flung Walter Scott into poverty were unkind, unjust perhaps, 
but the world of letters was richer in the end, and Scott was the 
wealthier in intellectual skill and achievement as well as in pocket. 
English social injustice was, to understate, unpleasant, and the 
reactions of Charles Dickens to it were neither pleasant nor toler¬ 
able to him, but the result has been a loftier concept of human 
dignity and worth, extending into lands where the tongue of 
Dickens is not understood but his indignation is. Death stood 
behind John Keats, and heaitbreak beside Sara Teasdale, but 
could we wish it otherwise, if to do so would mean the loss to us 
of the songs they sang, and to them the singing? 

To focus on the ends we seek may mean to sacrifice the plaudits 
of sycophantic pupils and parents. The respect earned in retro¬ 
spect will be the greater. 
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This very problem is in itself a challenge to us, the outcome of 
which will be the moie desirable with the greater difficulty over¬ 
come It is not easy to insist on student achievement when we 
could do the work for them more quickly and accurately, to 
watch them blunder into errors in Older that tJiey may grow in 
the blundering, when a woid from us could save them both the 
blundei and the growth. IE we wish our children to achieve 
maturity of mind and body, to attain moral and spiritual stature 
consistent with our hope that their lives will be richer than our 
own, we must stop smoothing out the paths, we must cease mak¬ 
ing our schools into temples of “Lazy-Fairei” 

On a global scale the threat of atomic catastrophe challenges 
the nations to solve international chaos On a national level the 
threat of recurring depressions bids the people clean their cco» 
nomic house. In our cities the specter of disease dictates the clear¬ 
ance of the slums. These problems have come upon us without 
our consent But in the classroom we are free. Challenges to think¬ 
ing and doing can be introduced, if we wish. If we choose other¬ 
wise, then we underwrite, with the approval of silent acceptance, 
the current Ameiican situation, tacitly recognized when we call a 
club of forty-year-old females, ”Thc Girls,” and a smoker of paun¬ 
chy heavies, “The Boys.” 

A century ago Ralph Waldo Emerson wrote, “He who is to be 
wise for many must not be protected .... ’Tis a fatal disadvan¬ 
tage to be cockered and to eat too much cake. What tests of man¬ 
hood could he stand? Take him out of his protections.” This 
thought, expressed as regards the few, is applicable to the many. 
Let it not be the destiny of our children to come, spineless and 
vegetable, from scholastic hot-houses Let it not be ours to release 
one day, into a ruthless world, a cotton-wool generation. 


Jamft H Uamcom is .m Instructor in Education in the Sc)»<xj1 of Education, New York 
University 




SOME NEWER METHODS OF TEACHING SOCIOLOGY* 
David M. Fulcomer 

From many corners have come complaints that colleges and 
universities have failed and are failing to prepare their students 
for constructive living in our day. That such accusations are made 
IS sad. But worse still is the realization that they are formulated 
with considerable basis in fact. And it is the belief of many of us 
that outmoded teaching methods are, to a large extent, responsible. 

It IS quite evident that we sociologists are no exception to the 
rule. One does find inadequacy in the most unsuspected corners 
Most of us use some form of the lecture-quiz section method. Our 
students file in to hear us talk and listen mostly for those things 
which they are afraid we shall expect them to remember in the 
next examination. Perhaps they meet in a quiz section once a week 
where a graduate student, who has little time to spare from his 
own degree work and thus cannot get much interested in his quiz 
section, has charge. Then, too, we usually require a term paper 
which most students write (if they cannot buy one) in one or two 
evenings by the simple procedure of copying passages out of sev¬ 
eral books. Not many of them can remember even the table of 
contents one week after the paper is submitted. However, this 
paper may count as much as one third of the course. If a book 
review is required, that is not so bad because usually the student 
can secure one already written or copy one out of a periodical such 
as The Boo\ 'Review Dige&t. The final examination is just an 
unpleasant experience of cramming the night before. In the 
smaller colleges conditions are sometimes worse, sometimes better. 
Usually, however, class discussions are a boring rehash of the text 
and the lectures are of an ancient vintage. 

It would seem, then, that in both large and small educational 
institutions the dominant three-way procedure for the student is: 

•This article is based in part upon a p.iper presented to the American Sociological 
Society at its annual meeting m Chicago in December 1946 
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copy, memorize, and cram. True, many college and university 
classes are not as poor as the picture just painted. But the sad thing 
is that many are that bad and very few can be placed with fairness 
at the other end of the teaching scale. Here, then, is a very serious 
situation 

The original awareness of the need for better methods of teach¬ 
ing sociology IS a difficult thing to discover and trace. Certainly 
such men as J Elbert Cutler,^ Edward C. Hayes,“ and Thomas J. 
Riley ^ spoke out in the early days of this century. Some years later 
L. L. Bernard presented a paper to the Missouri Sociological Soci¬ 
ety in St Louis (on April 15,1931) in which he discussed the use 
of what he called “direct-contact materials ” In this paper he lists 
and briefly discusses field study, museum materials, project studies, 
local surveys, experiments and demonstrations, firsthand accounts 
of observations and experiences, life histories, autobiography and 
biography, the motion picture, the radio, newspapers, the reading 
of dramas and novels, having students dramatize parts of the 
course and requiring students to construct inductively their own 
syllabi, outlines, or texts for the course,® It will be recalled, too, 
that Cooley stressed the point that society is essentially dramatic. 
Surely most of us have neglected this fact m our teaching. 

At this point It may be well to emphasize that teaching methods 
have to vary with the personalities, aptitudes, and facilities present 
in any given teaching situation And it will be wise, too, to stress 
that there are advantages and disadvantages in any method A 
technique is only a tool for teaching. 

Let us turn now to specific plans, methods, and techniques. 

^ See the discussion o£ a paper by Charles A Ellwood on "How Should Sociology Be 
Taught as a College or Umversuy Subject?," "The America» Jouinal of Sociology, XII 
(March, 1907), 604 

2 See their remarks made m a discussion of a paper by James Q Dealey on “The 
Teaching of Sociology" m T/te American Jouinal oj Sociology, XV (March, 1910), 
657-667 

8L L Bernard, "To What Extent Could ind Should the First College Course in Soci« 
ology Make Use of Direct Contact Mitcrials?," The Joinnol of Educational Sociology, VI 
(January, 1933), 272-277, 
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What about lectures ? How many of us speak in an interesting and 
pleasant manner? Do clarity and vigoi mark our organization and 
presentation of materials? Do we use such things as motion pic¬ 
tures, graphs, charts, maps, pictures, cartoons, and the like when¬ 
ever possible? Do we see to it that the classroom is as comfortable 
as possible ? These and many othei questions may be raised. Small 
matters ? They are not, though they may seem so at first. 

What, then, is being done to improve the teaching of sociology ? 
First let us comment upon the De Pauw Social (or “sociologicar) 
Museum. Vreeland reports that in its broadest sense the museum 
is a collection of graphic materials, illustrative of sociological facts 
and principles, organized for teaching purposes. He points out 
that it has well-organized visual aids together with facilities for 
their exhibition, construction, and storage. And speaking further 
about the museum he says: 

. . .It represents an attempt to co-ordinate a wide variety of visual 
materials such as maps, charts, photographs, slides, moving pictures, 
dioramas, transparencies, models, primitive artifacts, and various objects 
of contemporary culture Its physical facilities include a workshop, a 
storeroom, and office, and several exhibit rooms. One of the exhibit 
rooms IS equipped with chairs, blackboard, and projection lantern for 
class use. The other rooms are supplied with reading tables, pamphlet 
and magazine racks, exhibit cases, swinging panels for charts, and sev¬ 
eral types of electrical devices for the automatic exhibition, of pictures 
and charts. 

The exhibits fall into two categories according to their use There are 
items which are designed to be used on the same basis as regular text¬ 
book assignments, and there are other materials which are intended 
only for background information. One of the large problems of the 
museum is that of so designing and balancing materials that they may 
serve their specific purpose^ 

The “project-research” is another method used in teaching soci¬ 
ology. Katona says that it can be used to great educational advan¬ 
tage on the college level and that it is one of the musis on any pro- 

^Francis M Vreeland, "The Teaching Uses of a Socblogy Museum," Anieiicttn Soci¬ 
ological Review, 111 (February, 1938), 33 
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gram intending to vitalize college education. He gives an example 
of one such project-research—a study of race relations in a north¬ 
ern town—m a recent article.® Projects for individual students are 
valuable, also. These should direct the student to close observa¬ 
tional and analytical grips with the social world about him 
Some teachers have made excellent use of guest speakers This, 
like all other methods, must be used with caution. It is important 
that the speakers appear at the proper time so as to fit in with the 
subject under study They should be given a definite topic. Some¬ 
times good lay persons will not agree to give a speech; in that case 
let them act as part of a discussion. 

Attention should be called at this point to the contribution made 
by Howell and Meadows in the Students' Manual jot Introduc¬ 
tory Sociology ® Here is an attempt to help the student relate his 
study of sociology to his own life and experiences In this manual 
projects for students are carefully arranged and developed. How 
many of us have made a serious attempt to use this manual ? It is 
so easy to decide jgamst adopting anything new because at first 
we would be required to revise our teaching methods. It would 
be interesting to know how many instructors arc using this man¬ 
ual or an adaptation of it at the present time. 

Much could be written on the use of motion pictures, radios, 
and sound in teaching sociology But it might be more elective to 
raise this question, how many of us have made any attempt to 
investigate these mediums of communication to see if we could 
adopt them and thereby improve our teaching'’ The possibilities 
of the motion picture, are, of course, tremendous. Radio is more 
limited in its educational possibilities, but we could make good 
use of news broadcasts, speeches, commentaries, discussions, music, 
and the like And, as for phonographs, recordings of music, 

® Arthur Katona, '‘Projcct-Rcscarch A Survey of Race Relations in a Northern Town,” 
The Journal of Ediicaliounl Sociology, XX (Novcmbei, 1946), 129-139 

® Charles E Howell, and Paul Mc.'itlows, Student! Mtinual for Inhoduetory Sociology, 
(New York, American Book Company, 1939) 
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dances, folk songs, etc., would aid in presenting the culture of a 
group 

Katona has made some interesting suggestions in regard to the 
use of murals. In 1943 he reported the use of one, the names of 
others forthcoming, and the names of others being planned This 
technique is not as available to most of us as others we have con¬ 
sidered ■ but some of us could develop even this method 
It would be good to know how many other teachers arc using 
special techniques to improve their teaching No doubt there are 
many Undoubtedly many are doing a first class teaching job in 
such a quiet manner that the rest of us do not hear about it I am 
temmded of the practice of Professor William Bailey of North¬ 
western University who has his students work with “live data” 
and who makes much use of charts and pictures. At this point 
it might be well to call attention to important new programs 
which are being adopted in our better institutions such as the new 
Dartmouth course titled “Great Issues” required of all seniors,^ 
and the emphasis placed upon "collateral studies” at Vassar.® 

So far little has been said about attempts to help students to 
learn sociology by having them participate in community life and 
study its characteristics. One of the stresses of the new Vassar pro¬ 
gram IS just that. This writer was much interested in a recent 
statement by President Conant of Harvard when he said, ". .. To 
my mind a scholar’s activities should have relevance to the imme¬ 
diate future of our civilization,” 

Let us remind ourselves again that the essence of sociology is to 
be found in people and how they behave. This is obvious enough 
and every sociologist no doubt agrees to it. But, as Katona says, 
“ . ... After duly paying lip service, we make books and papers 
the stuff of sociology. ... And seldom do we provide connecting 

’ See the communicalion on “The Sociology Murals’* in the American Sociological 
Recieia, Vlll (February, 1943), 87-88 

®See The New Yoj^ Times, July 6, 1947 (educational section) 

®Scc The New Yor^ Times, June 15, 1947 (educational section). 

'“Quoted in Time, September 23, 1946, p. 53 
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links between the books and the people they deal with. To put it 
bluntly, we tend to study verbalisms, not people. . .“ 

Some real attempts have been made to use the community as a 
teaching laboratory. There have been programs to make wide¬ 
spread use of community projects in teacher education Some 
experimental programs have been set up such as the one at Central 
State Teachers College at Mount Pleasant, Michigan.^^ And of the 
field course on “Southern Conditions” sponsored m the summer 
of 1939 (and later) by Teachers College of Columbia University 
in co-operation with The Open Road, Goidon Blackwell says' 

. . Experiences which are “lived” rather than merely “read” may be 

more fully understood and remembeied longer. Moreover, skill in 
sociological analysis should be acquired which can be used by the 
individual in his piofession or in everyday life as a citizen in a 
democracy .. . 

(Most of the students on this project are on the graduate level; 
but there is no reason why the principle would not apply to 
undergraduates.) 

Dr Blackwell also reports on Furman University’s program of 
community analysis and development and its values to the 
students. He indicates that the probability is that these students 
will leave college more eager and better able to assume their 
share of the responsibilities which democracy places on the local 
community 

There are other institutions of higher learning where interesting 
and progressive work is being done. We shall mention just a few 
of them The New Yor\ Times foi January 15, 1939, earned a 
story on how sociology students at Elmira College were studying 

II Kalona, op at , p 129 

i^riorcnce Greenhoc, "Contribution of Community Sociology to Teacher Training,” 
The Journal oj Cdricntiouai Sociology, XIII (April, 19^10), 4^4 

18 Gordon W Bl.ickvvcll, "Sociology Analysis Through Ficltl Course Procedure," Social 
Forces XII (March, 1941), 364-365 

Gordon W Blackwell, "The College m Rchtion to Community Analysis and Devel¬ 
opment," Social Forces, XX (October, 1941), 70-76 See also the report on the Furman 
University program in The Neiv Yor^ Times, February 10, 1941 
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the city of Elmira in connection with the course on community 
organization The same paper on April 2, 1939, carried a story of 
how Bennington College girls were studying the town of Ben¬ 
nington. And recently it has been reported that sociology students 
at Wilson College are co-operating with the Pennsylvania Depart¬ 
ment of Health in its Child Health Conference program as their 
major 1946-1947 field-work project 
Reference should be made here to the interesting program of 
“learning from the community” under the direction of Evelyn R‘ 
Hodgdon at State Teachers ColIegCj Oneonta, New York. Also, 
the excellent work relating community and teaching being done 
at Michigan State College undei Troy L Stearns should be 
emphasized. Further attention should be called to a lecent article 
which gives details of a continuing pioject in social studies involv¬ 
ing both schools and neighborhood councils.^® 

I have developed what I call the “community-laboratory tech¬ 
nique” which is used in selected sociology courses. Treatment of 
this method will be brief here, It is a plan to have students spend 
part of each week in nearby soaal agencies, trying out their class¬ 
room theories under everyday conditions. It is based on the belief 
that subjects so intimately linked with people’s lives cannot be 
studied in a vacuum or out of books alone, especially by young 
students whose experiences so far have been centered largely 
within their own primary groups Therefore, classroom study is 
paralleled by and illustrated with continuous fiisthand observa¬ 
tions outside the college, under trained agency directors 

At the beginning of the term each student is assigned to one of 
the co-operating community agencies and placed under the direc¬ 
tion of an experienced worker at the agency who knows the aims 
of the program and the content of the student’s college course 
The students make monthly and semester reports to the instructor 

i®See The New Yoi^ Times, Elecember 15, 1946 

’“Letly TceforJ, and Jane Stewart, "The Neighborhood Is Our Classroom," The 
joiiriinl oj E/iircational Sociology, XX (January, 1947), 281-286 
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and the agency directors do also, rating the students on their par¬ 
ticipation, alert interest, and other items. All students in these 
courses work under this plan; it is definitely not aimed at the 
sociology major but rather at the student who may take only one 
such course. One aim is to integrate the subject matter of the 
course with actual life situations as the student observes them* 
Another aim is to help make the liberal-arts education a direct and 
vital preparation for life, to equip future professional people, busi¬ 
nessmen, and housewives for a rational, understanding approach 
to the complex problems of society. 

Success of this “community-laboratory technique” is hard to 
measure accurately as yet, but many favorable comments coming 
from former students after course grades are in (sometimes com¬ 
ing months later from students graduated) indicate that students 
feel that this type of education is very much worth-while. Study 
and improvement of this teaching method is continuing. 

Thus we have given here just a glimpse of the need for and 
development of newer methods of teaching sociology It is encour¬ 
aging to learn that various studies are being made in regard to 
the improvement of teaching methods. (See the report of research 
studies under the title “Educational Sociology” in the August 

1946 issue of The American Sociological Revieu^.) The reader 
interested in this subject will certainly enjoy and find stimulating 
Heibert D. Lamson’s recent article, “Evaluation of Sociology 
Teaching.” And attention should be called to an article by H. C. 
Brearley on teaching soaology which is to appear in the fall of 

1947 in a bulletin titled, “Teaclung of tlie Social Sciences in Col- 
leges,” to be issued by the Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools Also, anyone investigating this problem ought 
to read Katona’s 1943 article which is, in my estimation, a pro¬ 
vocative statement of the problem’® 

Sociology nnd Social Research, XXXI, No 6 (July-August, 1947), 429-434 
Arthur Katona, "The Teaching of Sociology in a Democracy," Ameuenn Sociologica] 
Rei'ieWj VJII (August, 1943), 439-^47 
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In closing this brief discussion it should be made clear that these 
newer methods are not presented here to give the impression that 
they are intended to be substitutes for the content of any course. 
Quite the contrary, they aie intended merely as supplementary 
aids. And it should be stressed, too, that the adoption of any new 
method involves its “growing pains.’* Most of them require more 
equipment, more teaching time, and more money Some of us aie 
experiencing the necessity of “selling” out own administrations 
and colleagues. (Even when they are already favorable, as m my 
case, they are often limited in the speed with which they can grant 
us additional funds, equipment, and personnel.) But perhaps the 
surest way to increase the resources available for the teaching of 
sociology is to develop better methods which will make their own 
appeal for support Some of us arc now at the “in-between stage" 
which is very difficult. But few things worth achieving come 
easily. 

Also, ic sliould be made clear that it is not contended that any 
of the newer methods will stimulate all students. The claim is 
made, however, that many of the newer techniques will stimulate 
more of the students more often than do the older methods. Please 
note the alternatives. The choice before us seems clear Are we 
doing all that we can to make our courses vital and worth-while 
to the student? 

It Is easy to find fault with any method, especially a new one 
And all too often this is used as an excuse for doing nothing to 
improve our teaching Do we really believe that education ought 
to be student-centered? If so, most of us need to make many 
improvements in our teaching methods If not, we should leave 
teaching to hands and minds better suited for that opportunity. 


David hf Viikomer is Associate Professor of Sociology arid Chairman of the Division 
of Social Studies m Brothers' College of Drew University, Madison, New Jersey 


THE CAMPUS CLIQUE AS AN AGENCY OF 
SOCIALIZATION 

Orden Smucker 

Sociologists liave given extensive theoretical recognition to the 
function of various primary groupings m the socialization process 
Relatively little attention has been given to the significant socializ¬ 
ing influence of the small, spontaneous, and intimate subgroups of 
the college campus culture 

As in other primary groups, the affectional bonds and sympa¬ 
thetic attitudes generated from the interaction in the campus 
cliques arc basic to personality development. This paper will 
examine some of the unique aspects and peculiar adaptations made 
by the primary group in the campus culture. 

The material for this discussion is derived chiefly fiom a study 
made of the dormitory friendship patterns at a midwestern junior 
college for girls which draws its students principally from the 
upper middle-class stratum of society. The various subgroups were 
identified on the basis of a sociographic charting of the friendship 
structure of six of the campus dormitories. 

This type of presentation reveals a variety of “subgroupal” 
nucleations, the number and character of which may be used to 
describe the group’s social behavior. The clique was found to be 
the most common type of subgroup ^ in the dormitories studied 
and our observations arc limited to this particular structure 

After the subgroups were spotted in the “sociograms,” extensive 
interviews were held with members of twenty-five clearly defined 
cliques.^ Other information concerning these individuals was 

^ Open and closed cliques were found numerously. The open clique is a type of struc- 
liirc in which the intimate interaction is not completely exclusive The closed clique is 
one in which there arc no fncndslup choices outside the immediate group Other types of 
subgroups arc clusters, which center on a dominant personality, and mutual purs, tri¬ 
angles, and quadrangles in which two, three, or four individuals all choose each other as 
friends 

2 Interviews held with clique members were “nondirective" m character with the real 
intent of the meeting obscured This was done to secure j more spontaneous reaction and 
to avoid suspicion so that the snlervicwtr could more accurately assess the behavior and 
personality characteristics of individual clique members 
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secured fiom hall counselors, adviseis, teachers, and friends of the 
students Careful notations were made of the interests, attitudes, 
values, and behavior of clique members. 

Eaily in the progress of the study it was recognized that one of 
the hypotheses would be only partially validated. The hypothesis 
was tEiat the clique is a factor disruptive to campus unity; that it 
promotes snobbishness by its exclusiveness and is therefore an 
undesirable influence While some of the findings certainly indi¬ 
cated negative characteristics, at the same time it was found that 
there aie positive benefits gained by numerous individuals in their 
adjustments to college life because of clique membership 
One ot the significant findings was that the clique is more influ¬ 
ential m behavior deteimmation than the larger dormitoiy or 
campus units. The individual members of the cliques arc more 
loyal to the standards and more responsive to the values of the 
intimate subgroup than they are to the larger secondary campus 
groups of which they are also participants 
It IS in the clique that the dynamic processes of socialization and 
acculturation take place. Loyalty to clique codes is of supreme 
importance to the members, and frequently status in the clique 
was enhanced by disloyalty to or ridicule of some of the formal 
campus codes. 

Every clique studied had a central core of interest and a value 
pattern sufficiently unique that it could be identified by certain 
over-all behavior characteristics. Several of the hall counselors 
identified the cliques depicted on the sociograms and referred to 
them with such characterizations as “the literary group,” “the jit¬ 
terbug gang,” “the bridge players," “that noisy bunch” 

Brief characterization of scveial typical cliques follows: 

No. / Five of [he seven members of this clique are from the deep 
South and are known to their hall counselor as “that noisy gang” 
Their behavior is rather unrestrained and they tend to scoff at tradi¬ 
tional behavior They appeared rathei bored at having to participate in 
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the ritual and expected behaviors of their social class. They tend to 
dress sloppily and the gioup rather fiequently violates campus rules. 
Every member oi the clique has a lower than aveiage campus prestige 
rating.® 

No. 2 The SIX members of this clique are from Midwestern states, 
with one exception, and all of them hold vaiious editorial posts in 
campus publications They are a very closely knit group with interests 
predominantly intellectual. They are known to their hall counselor as 
being very co-operative in their dormitory group-life. A.II o£ these girls 
have future literary ambitions, and spend a good deal of time calking 
about these concerns and working together on their writing projects. 

No. 5 This clique has no common geographic background but there 
is a central behavior pattern that is lively, exuberant, noisy, and border¬ 
ing on the raucous. They enjoy jitterbug dancing, play cards almost 
constantly, and engage in. adolescent bantci about dates, clothes, and 
food. When this group is together there is hilarious laughtei and gig¬ 
gling. They have a ready collection of wisecracks, jokes, and gags 
which they spring on each other with much glee. They are not in any 
sense discipline problems to the college but simply are not much 
impressed with the more senous intellectual concerns on the campus. 

No. 4 All eight members of this clique arc from the same southern 
state, with four of the members being from the same community in 
that state. All of them are charming conversationalists well-versed In 
the social ritual and niceties characteristic of their social class back¬ 
ground, They aie well-poised and groomed. They enjoy bridge, horse¬ 
back riding, and swimming. None belongs to a club whose concern is 
intellectual. They are very much at home at college teas and have 
proved themselves to be capable hostesses 

Everyone of the cliques studied was characterized by a set of 
mutual interests, and could be identified by several dominant val¬ 
ues and behavior patterns to which the individual member gave 
her allegiance and loyalty 

A definite process in clique formation and operation was noted 
Individuals with similar values and inteiests aie attracted to each 
other, first on an informal basis. The dominant interest of the 

® Every student in the study wjs given a prestige riting score based on questionnaire 
data in which students were rated on diHi-rcnt kinds ot prestige typed bcliavior, of both 
a positive and negative quality 
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group IS defined and redefined as additional friendsliips are 
attracted. The nucleus of the group is composed of those individ¬ 
uals closest to the clique’s core of interest 
Some individuals find that their interests and values are not in 
accord with the dominant concerns of the clique and remove 
themselves, or are removed by the clique. The rejected individuals 
then gravitate to other groups hoping to find friends of a more 
kindred nature, and the whole process starts over. When the per¬ 
sonnel of the clique is faiily well-established and the concerns of 
the subgroup defined, the clique operates continuously as an 
agency of socialization. 

In the informal meetings and get-togethers of the clique campus 
personalities are discussed and rated, the campus social rituals 
interpreted, teachers and courses evaluated, intimate concerns are 
shared, and dating and rating are discussed. 

Not only did the clique function in the area of primary group 
relationships, but it also served as a vehicle for the establishment 
of secondary group contacts. It was established that member¬ 
ship in campus organizations was initiated by members who 
would persuade friends in their own intimate circles to join the 
organization. 

The informal intimate interactions of the clique occur m a 
variety of ways; at the dnig store drinking “cokes,” on the way to 
class, at late hour “feeds” in the rooms of the members, at bridge 
sessions; but most importantly at the ever present “bull sessions” 
held in various dormitory rooms. 

Here attitudes are redefined, and the value structure of the 
group organized around the common concerns of the clique 
While each member contributes to the interaction from which the 
total group point of view emerges, she in turn orients her own 
value scheme in terms of the clique value pattern and attitude 
structure. 

Group loyalties in various degrees of intensity develop in the 
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cliques. Loyalty to clique standards was muck higher in the closed 
than in the open cliques The least amount of loyalty and the 
least rigidity in behavior patterning occurred in the cluster. In this 
case It was the strength of the leader’s dominant personality that 
held the group together, with common values functioning more 
as an incidental factor. 

Contrary to the hypothesis that the clique influence is largely 
detrimental to dormitory living we found that it served numerous 
very useful functions For many individuals the clique is the chief 
area of expression. In the strange new world of the campus-cul¬ 
ture the informal subgroup is the nearest equivalent of the family. 
The traumatic effect of separation from parents is cushioned 
because of the intimate friendly contacts provided in clique 
groupings. 

In providing primary group type of contacts the clique protects 
its members from the rebvifts of the larger impersonal college 
groups. The clique provides the intimate social milieu where per¬ 
sonal concerns can be given full expression. 

One girl reacted to the interviewer as follows: 

Maybe it isn’t exactly right that the members of our clique should 
associate with each other on such an exclusive basis, but it means a lot 
to have these friends who accept you as you are. We share each other's 
secrets and arc able to let our hair down. I think that friendships 
formed on this basis arc one of the most satisfactory aspects of our 
college experience Then 100 it means that we are never left out of 
things We always have friends with whom we can go places and have 
good times We often have feeds together late at night in which we 
talk and laugh and h.we lots of fun togelhei I wouldn't have missed 
this for anything in the world 

While friendship advantages were recognized, the hall coun¬ 
selors of this institution recognize several problems created by the 
presence of a large number of dormitory cliques First, the 
unwatued or left-out individuals in some cases developed malad¬ 
justments because of their lack of social acceptance 
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Secondly, the tendency of students to pattern tlieir behavior 
according to the values of the subgroup rather than to those of the 
total college ideals resulted in less effectiveness of some of the 
campus organizations which hope for a more prominent recogni¬ 
tion of their goals. 

Thirdly, many of the cliques caused restraints to be applied to 
members making for a more than mediocre level of academic 
achievement For the most part gaining distinction in scholarship 
was frowned on. Clique pressures seemed to keep academic 
achievement fairly close to the college norm 

Nevertheless the positive benefits of the clique cannot be denied, 
and counselors might well explore the possibility of finding a suit¬ 
able campus subgroup of the clique variety for every individual. 
Also existing as a possibility for investigation is the matter of 
determining some satisfactory means of diverting some of the 
enthusiasm and loyalty for the clique to the total campus goals 
and value patterns. 

Educators, guidance and personnel workers, social workers, 
sociologists, and others interested in problems of managing the 
group processes could well give more attention to the exploitation 
of the campus clique as an agency of socialization and education, 
particularly m terms of socially desirable goals. 


Ofdeii C, Stwicl{ei‘ is Associate Professor in the Dejrartment of Social Science, Sociology, 
and Antliropology of Michigan Slate College 



THE WAY OF THE BOY SCOUTS 

An Evaluation of an American Youth Organhatlon 

Herbert S, Lewin 

The paragon of the successful, self-reliant, courageous, and self- 
made man is a traditional American ideal. It is quite certainly the 
educational ideal of the Boy Scouts of America. But the virtues, 
which were of vital importance in the frontier peiiod, have lost 
much of their meaning in a world in which the opportunities for 
individual achievement and initiative are clearly limited by an 
economic and social structure, which in spite of fluctuations is 
pretty well-organized and patterned. Today most youngsters are 
forced to work under conditions that demand a mechanical and 
standardized performance rather than individual resourcefulness 
Nor IS in this society as much opportunity left as heretofore to 
realize the adventurous and enterprising spirit so often advocated 
in the Scout literature Individual achievement in our society is 
usually based on competition. It does not mean the type of terri¬ 
torial or economic expansion as in the days of unlimited frontier 
opportunities, rather it means an unrelenting weeduig-out of the 
rival. 

Obviously, to uphold and to inculcate ideals in a context in 
which they have lost or changed much of their original meaning 
and importance must ultimately lead to feelings of frustration. 
As yet, these feelings have not become too manifest in our society, 
but we must expect a strong increase of emotional imbalance and 
social maladjustment if the impossibility to realize frontici ideals 
becomes increasingly evident 

The Boy Scout movement cannot be unaware of the danger of 
emphasizing frontier ideals in a highly uitcidependent society If 
for nothing else the organization must make those adaptive 
changes which are required by the alteied social conditions 

These new conditions do not imply the elimination of self- 
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expression and individual accomplisliinent, nor do they abolish 
personal responsibility and independence. A democratic society 
must protect and give leeway to the self-expressive faculties of the 
individual At the same time it must promote and protect social 
intercourse It must demand fiom its members not only verbal 
acclaim but actual participation It must ask that the ideals of man 
and society be re-examined from time to time rather than be con¬ 
sidered as absolutely good because of their time acquired halo. 

It IS evident that the Boy Scouts strongly stress individual devel¬ 
opment and initiative Yet, in spite of this emphasis, it is equally 
true that the Scout as an individual is socially less potent, and his 
status in society weaker than was that of the Hitler youth member 
in a totalitarian Germany. In his group the Scout is probably less 
anonymous than the former, because he gets more individual 
recognition and is more frequently called into (adult-supervised) 
leadership roles. But the Scout is not only more dependent upon 
individual adults, he too shares the fate of most individuals in our 
type of democratic society For, although he is formally acknowl¬ 
edged as an mdividual in his own rights, he is much less immedi¬ 
ately involved in significant social processes than was the young 
national socialist Though under compulsion and for aims alien 
to us, the young German was a steady participant in the develop¬ 
ment of his country. As a student, as an apprentice, as member of 
his family, even as a member of his church, the Hitler youth was 
always made aware of his varied responsibility for his greater 
community. Nothing like it can be said of youngsters, Scouts or 
non-Scouts, in our country 

Thus, while stressing the need for the individual’s personal 
development, the Scout movement has fallen short with respect 
to a policy of social participation The movement, following a 
policy of “neutrality,” “non-interference,” and “impartiality,” has 
not clearly taken issue Vfith. the great controversial problems of 
our society As a whole, the policy of the Boy Scouts tends to 
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maintain the status quo As a result it happens, for instance, that 
even today many Scout Troops will not accept Negro boys in their 
ranks We shall see at once that the conceptions of the Boy Scout 
organization with respect to the requirements of our democratic 
society are vague. 

Certainly the Boy Scouts is not the agency to develop its own 
political and social program. It is not a political youth organiza¬ 
tion However, the organization through action of its National 
Council should do away with a policy of vague neutrality and 
social aloofness. It should invite the initiative of youth to formu¬ 
late a program of social participation, a program which is espe¬ 
cially concerned with the needs of youth It should organize the 
education of boys for an incipient understanding of the great 
issues in our national commumty. Education is not an autono¬ 
mous process that goes on independent of time and space It is tied 
up with some particular civilization at some particular time. Civic 
education cannot be limited to the spread of generalities on the 
state of one’s country 

No doubt, Scouts are loyal to American institutions, but what 
the Scouts (and for this puipose many other people) have not yet 
sufficiently learned is what these institutions mean in operation. 
A merely verbalized “loyalty to our form of government,” or 
“tolerance toward everyone,” is insufficient. Verbalization must be 
replaced by the capacity to distinguish between a well-working 
and an inefficient government, between sound and sham tolerance, 
between advanced and outworn regulations foi our life. 

Youths, even young boys of 13, 14, and 15 years of age, should 
get an elementary understanding of the world in which they live 
and which will be theirs tomorrow They should be enabled to 
attempt an evaluation of their role and individual prospects in the 
great community to which they belong. They should not only be 
acquainted (as Scouts usually are) with the formal content of the 
Constitution and the Declaration of Independence, but they 
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should know something about the dynamic nature o£ these docu¬ 
ments. The knowledge that both imply social pi ogress and change 
will strengthen the awareness of youth, for present needs for social 
adjustment and still the possible fears of their elders who may see 
in change the forebodings of sinister forces. 

The advocacy of “neutrality” and “nonpartisanship” deprives 
the Scout movement of its full effectiveness as an educational force 
not only in the national but in the international sphere as well. 
Scouting advocates the brotherhood of man and good will among 
all people of the earth. The international Boy Scout movement 
has followers among nearly all people of the earth, and the Boy 
Scouts of America as well as all brother organizations have often 
confirmed their common ideals not only by international signs, 
mottoes, and uniforms, but by international “jamborees,” which, 
no doubt, have contributed to the mutual understanding of young 
people of different nations. 

Yet, in the field of international understanding too Scouting 
relics on individual virtues, on moral sentiments rather than on 
the proposal of social change. Moral sentiments are entirely valu¬ 
able as motivating power but they arc meaningless without intel¬ 
ligent direction, /.<?., without proper interpretation and goal set¬ 
ting. The American and British Scout movement has recently 
made efforts to transplant the ideals of scouting to Germany in an 
effort to help in the re-education of the German youth This inten¬ 
tion IS absolutely praiseworthy, but the evidence indicates that we 
deal here with a humanitarian effort without consideration of past 
experiences and the reality requirements of the German situation 
It is an indisputable fact that all attempts to introduce scouting 
in Germany came to nil m pre-Hitler Germany. The few German 
youth groups ever affiliated with the international Boy Scout 
movement quickly gave up this affiliation, some groups adapted 
the ideals of the German Youth Movement, some became organi¬ 
zations for the pre-military training of youth. No doubt, the Scout 
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movement is now confronted with a task incomparably more 
difficult than decades ago. 

We know that many, probably tlie majority of the German 
youths, are presently lethargic to most social and moral issues. 
This state of affairs is evidendy undesirable. Whatever the means 
and ends of the reconstruction of Germany may be, the piocess of 
reconstruction cannot take place without the knowledge and par¬ 
ticipation of youth in many concrete aspects of this process The 
phases of this process have to be explored, plans will have to be 
made and rejected, sides have to be taken pro or con. The attitude 
of “neutrality” and “non-interference” cannot possibly be main¬ 
tained by a youth who is expected to explore and to assume a new 
way of life. This unavoidable paiticipation in social issues does not 
mean the pohtization of youth in the sense of aligning youth with 
political parties. It means the inescapability of their becoming 
aware that such issues exist and that youth must participate in 
deciding on them. Under these circumstances it seems very 
improbable that a German Boy Scout movement, based on the 
universal principle of “nonpartisanship” and “neutrality,” can 
acquire a mass basis in the foreseeable future in spite of the very 
best efforts of British and American Scout leaders. 

Naturally, the young Boy Scout cannot possibly decide what his 
movement should do in the international scene, but here again he 
should possess at least an elementary undei standing of fundamen¬ 
tal international issues of progresses and changes going on rather 
than to rely on sentiments alone 

We know that in their patrol method the Boy Scouts have a 
potentially very effective method of developing an understanding 
for democratic practices, but the patrol method is frequently far 
from being practiced in the recommended way. The movement 
must make the patrol an instrument of democratic group educa¬ 
tion. Its activities must be “boy-planned and boy-executed” not 
only in principle but as a general practice. The patronizing of 
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youth by adults should be reduced to a minimum No longer 
should the Scoutmaster appoint boy leaders, no longer should he 
prescribe the group program Youth should participate in the 
formulation and direction of Scouting activities on a local and 
even on a natiom] level. Boy and adult leader should receive a 
more intensive and systematic training. The range of activities 
should be enlarged m order to give Scouts a greater field of vision 
for their future participation in society Play activities, scout crafts, 
hiking and camping should still form the bulk of the program, 
but it should also include activities that will introduce the Scout 
to the problems of social relationships, such as, get-togethers and 
discussions with other youth groups of difierent races and reli¬ 
gions, intergroup discussion on )uvenile delinquency, school prob¬ 
lems or group tensions. All these activities do not have to possess 
an academic character, in fact they should not, but they should 
arouse an elementary interest for an understanding of social issues 
In doing so the patrols will become the ‘"working units” of Scout¬ 
ing, and tlie inadequate practices of many Scout leaders will yield 
to truly democratic approaches 

No doubt, the Scout movement has sound intentions with 
respect to the educational role of the patrol and its leadership 
But in considering our society essentially in static terms it has 
robbed itself not only of greater effectiveness as an educational 
force, but it lacks the forward-driving aspects which motivated 
and enthused so many Hitler youth members. By the same token 
the Scout movement has not given its members the same strong 
sense of security and “belongingness” as many Hitler youth mem¬ 
bers possessed The rather strong fluctuation of the Scout mem¬ 
bership indicates the inability of the movement to hold lasting 
loyalty. 

Indeed the most advanced educational methods will not work 
by themselves for the continuation and improvement of a demo¬ 
cratic society and of any subgroup in it, if these methods are 
divorced from social context, t e., from the changing conditions of 
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our social life. The Hitler youth has often used methods of even 
greater effectiveness than those of the Boy Scouts Good, methods, 
even if practiced, and laudable goals, even if continuously recom¬ 
mended, do not guarantee by themselves a desired outcome unless 
there is a very definite interrelationship between both 

In any case, the Boy Scouts are a truly representative youth 
organization of American society. In a way the Boy Scouts typify 
a dilemma of democracy. In contrast to the Nazi system, m which 
everything was subordinated to a purpose imposed from above, 
our democratic society aims to realize its goals in the social process, 
a process in which every individual is expected to participate. The 
aims of a democracy emerge and are redefined in this process. 
Unlike the aims and methods of Nazism they often lack distinc¬ 
tiveness and direction But, lacking a clear image of democracy, 
the Boy Scouts have not yet sufficiently striven for what appears to 
be the most desirable goal for a youth movement in a democracy: 
namely to prepare youths for participating citizenship in the spirit 
of independence, t.e, not just for the preservation of the status quo 
but for active participation in the social processes of our time. 

This IS certainly a desirable goal for a youth organization To 
attain it, however, is far more than a matter of good intentions 
and pronouncements. It is basically a matter of very prosaic prac¬ 
tices of experiments that ultimately will emanate the desired goal. 
We must recognize that our society (and, of course, a youth move¬ 
ment m its midst) lacks greatly those meaning and impetus giving 
principles that permeate, by force or by voluntary acceptance, the 
life of individuals in a totalitarian state We should not hesitate to 
learn even from our defeated enemies. While we refuse to accept 
their philosophy of life, we must concede that the Hitler youth 
put into practice educational principles, which are recommended, 
yet never satisfactorily realized in our country The persistent 
channelizing of youthful energies mto community service, the 
strict adherence to the piinciple of group leadership youth by 
youth, or the promotion of educational opportunities for gifted 
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youths regardless of social status are, as such, very laudable prin¬ 
ciples of group education, but were, under the national socialist 
regime, what has been called “perverted virtues ” To be sure, these 
“virtues” were used for ends unacceptable in a democracy, but of 
sigmEcance is (i) that the Hitler youth emphasized and pro¬ 
moted principles which as such are considered by us as rather 
advanced; (2) that there was much less of a cleavage between 
recommended goals and practices than in our society; and (3) 
that the convergence of means and ends was apparently a strong 
force in maintaining the emotional balance of the individual and 
a sound morale of the group m peace time as well as under the 
hardship of war. 

Yet, in spite of all imperfections of democratic education, we 
have some definite ideas about the educational means and ends of 
a democracy, and we know that the cleavage between recom¬ 
mended ends and practices can be considerably narrowed. We 
know that our youth shall be educated to independent thinking, 
to respect and understand the opinions and convictions of others, 
and to a co-operative effort for the weal of the community. We 
know further that youth in a democracy shall be guided rather 
than be ruled, and taught how to discern right from wrong rather 
than be indoctrinated by totalitarian principles 

Youth will be one of the strongest forces in the coming social 
reconstruction and reorganization of our democratic order. Youth 
could stay aside and be passed over in a static society that relied on 
the transfer of tradition and was reluctant to release the creative 
energies of youth. But, a new social order must be built with the 
active and enthusiastic support of youth, a youth unencumbered 
by traditional conventions and prejudices and ready to be the 
pioneer of a better future. This is youth’s historical function The 
youth movement, testing and overhauling its old methods and 
ends, must prepare to partake decisively in this development. 


Herheri S. Lewh ii a Clinical Psychologist in New York City. 



ADOLESCENT PARTICIPATION IN COMMUNITY 
CO-ORDINATING COUNCILS 

Abe B. Stein 

If young people are to become the self-reliant, well-adjusted, 
and critical-thinking adults, who are essential to the success of a 
democratic society, then adolescents must be recognized as being 
increasingly capable of managing their own affairs, and of shar¬ 
ing responsibility for the workings of the community. Such shar¬ 
ing of responsibility can be brought about only if adults are will¬ 
ing to regard adolescents as responsible persons who have dignity 
and individual rights. 

During the period of adolescence, people should be and can be 
prepared to take an active and full part in the affairs of their com¬ 
munity Nor should we think of this process as merely prepara¬ 
tion for the future, instead, it is concerned with current and full 
participation of adolescents in the affairs of the community. An 
excellent medium for such participation is the community co-ordi¬ 
nating council which will be described herein. In addition, a spe¬ 
cific school program will be recommended which might help 
youths to participate as full-fledged members of the community 
co-ordinating council 

The Community Co-ordinating Council 

In many communities there exists a duplication of community 
activities quite frequently accompanied by “cut-throat” competi¬ 
tion for funds, prestige, power, and priority. There results a waste 
and a poor distribution of public funds and private contributions. 
There are numerous petty prejudices—sometimes supported by 
legal enactment—concerning administration and areas of func¬ 
tion, and occasionally there arc even discriminations in service 
against groups because of their race, religion, sex, economic status, 
or political affiliation The net result of these overlapping baili- 
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wicks of special and restricted function is all the more tragic 
because^ at best, the resources for community service are limited. 
It IS generally recognized that an excellent way to eliminate these 
refined inefficiencies is to resort to the formation of a community 
co-ordinating council. Such a community co-ordinating council 
would be concerned with the total field of human welfare, and 
might be composed of representatives of all public and private 
agencies dedicated to welfare programs. The public agencies m 
this category, as, for example, the departments of education, 
health, police, fire, sanitation, and welfare, should, of course, be 
represented in the council. The voluntary agencies like the cancer, 
heart, infantile paralysis, and tuberculosis associations, for exam¬ 
ple, would be included similarly. All social-work, child-welfare, 
and family-welfare agencies; service clubs, such as die Lions, the 
Elks, the Kiwanians, and the Masons, church groups, veterans* 
organizations, the YMCA and the YMHA—indeed, all the civic- 
minded, “helping-hand” organizations functioning in a commun¬ 
ity—would belong on tlie council. The point to be made here, 
however, is that the membership roster would be incomplete and 
unbalanced if the representation were made up entirely of adults. 
It is not only that such membership would awaken a civic consci¬ 
ousness early and prevent the all-too-common passivity of young 
adulthood in the matter of assuming community responsibilities; 
it is also that the functions of a community council immediately 
would become more effective through the use of the viewpoints, 
skills, and special enthusiasms of the adolescent community 

Some attention to the general organization principles governing 
a good community council ought to be given here. The following 
list, taken in part from the recommendations of the 1947 National 
Conference on Prevention and Control of Juvenile Delinquency, 
is recommended: 

1 The function of the council, as implied in its name, should be that 
of co-ordinating rather than of directly operating the services involved. 
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It should develop the existing faaliues and resources, and make recoin- 
mendations for new ones to meet increasing needs. 

2. Representation or membership should be on the broadest possible 
basis 

3. Both piofessional and lay persons and groups should be included. 

4. The oiganizational pattern should be kept simple and flexible. 

5. All representative groups should retain their autonomy but should 
be related to all other groups and to the council—as m the case o£ the 
fifty-five nations membership of the United Nations. 

6. The council always should be guided by its aim of improving the 
whole area of human welfare—^not by aims of policing existing set-ups. 

The planning and co-ordinating functions of the council would 
fall under four broad categories. The four categories and some 
activities which should be included under them are: 

1 Economic planning This should deal with the development of a 
sound commeicial and industrial structuie so that people would have 
an opportunity to earn an adequate living 

2 Physical planning. This should deal with the use of land and the 
development of the community with respect to streets, parks, sewers, 
public housing, and public buildings. 

3 Social planning. This should deal with problems of health, wel¬ 
fare, and the constructive use of leisure time, which would include all 
the regular welfare and recieational aspects of the progrffms of the 
schools and of the police; and of the medical, dental, and othci 
professions. 

4 Cultwal planning. This should deal with the educational, reli¬ 
gious, artistic, and general cultuial development of the community 

Some one person or agency could initiate the organization of 
the council by inviting representatives of all the afore-mentioned 
community agencies to an organizational meeting As soon as pos¬ 
sible, the community needs could be surveyed Such a jointly run 
survey need reflect on no single agency among the total; for it 
would not be an efficiency engineer’s study of an existing group’s 
performance When the survey has been translated into planned 
remedy, the function of each agency would be clearly articulated; 
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its service understood; only its partial responsibility taken for 
granted; and its failures felt as the community’s loss, not as an 
example of the inefficiency or stupidity of the administering body 
There are in the nations’s recent history countless examples of 
some such community organization. It is not the purpose here, 
primarily, to indicate any but the broadest outlines of such an 
organization. The chief point to be made, here, is that youth must 
share in its community projects, both for tlie immediate and ulti' 
mate good of the community and for the immediate and ultimate 
good of the individual youths. 

"Where a community offers its youth such an opportunity of real 
participation m social control, the schools should seize the mag¬ 
nificent opportunities at hand» Some attention is here given to the 
type of school program which might emerge in this favored 
environment. 


The School Program 

The school could schedule a regular course of study, particularly 
at the high-school level, for the purpose of student discussion, 
planning, and practice in community council participation. What 
would go into such a course would of course depend upon the 
community and its needs, or, to put it differently, what would go 
into such a course would depend upon what would have gone into 
the given community co-ordinating council. It ought to be a 
course which would have as much dignity, as much “status” as 
any other course in the curriculum, without connotation of the 
extracurricular, or the optional one-fourth unit credit associated 
with minor electives. If it would be necessary to limit such a 
definitive preoccupation with these matters to the twelfth grade, 
then, at least, the focus of the social-studies work at each of the 
previous levels could be the preparation for the climax course 
Community civics, usually taught early in a high-school career, 
would be ready-made for such an auxiliary purpose as has been 
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suggested. Identification of problems, which is the first need of 
adolescents looking at the civic structure, would begin here. Such 
themes as the interdependence of men, the relation of responsi¬ 
bility to privilege, the dangei of apathetic citizenry—all announced 
aims of world history courses—could be translated into commun¬ 
ity projects; or at least into recognition of a need for them, in the 
second of these typical social-studies offerings in the high-school 
program. It is of course not only a matter of attitude! Skills are 
involved, and the ordinary skills of unearthing facts could well be 
developed by unearthing local facts. The connection of these skills 
with the ultimate community surveys is plain. The matter of pre¬ 
siding at meetings of organized groups, of acting in accord with 
constitutional and parliamentary rule, of speaking effectively and 
briefly—all these are more urgently motivated when there is a 
specific and local climax to be andapated outside the school world. 

No school by itself can provide such excellent motivations as 
will exist when the community initiates the opportunity for school 
training to function directly Just as the typing student “gladly 
learns” when the community needs typists, so would the social- 
science student “gladly learn” when the community needs him 
and shows that it does. 

Example of Active Adolescent Participation 

To illustrate how active adolescent participation can function 
in the solution of a problem, let us consider the following case 
Several instances of juvenile delinquency had suddenly appeared 
in the community. The nature of the delinquencies included petty 
thievery, sex offenses, and vandalism. The council met and the 
entire meeting was devoted to the afore-mentioned problem The 
council’s committee on child welfare was assigned to study the 
problem and make recommendations. This committee was com¬ 
posed of one adolescent representative as well as representatives of 
other agencies which were part of the council. The adolescent 
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representative took his assignment directly to the student body 
“Juvenile Delinquency in the Community” became the topic for 
discussion in the regular class periods of the course “Community 
Affairs.” The students, because of their interest in and intimacy 
with the piobiem, easily recognized the needs, and made numer¬ 
ous recommendations. These recommendations were presented to 
the adolescent member of the committee on child welfare, who in 
turn reported these findings to that committee The contributions 
of the adolescent members were invaluable to the commitee on 
child welfare, especially the lecommcndations for solution which 
were suggested by the adolescents. 

One of the recommendations was that provisions be made for 
wholesome recreation. It was suggested that the high-school gym¬ 
nasium, located in that community, be made available after school 
hours under adequate supervision. This recommendation was 
approved by the council, and was carried out because of the co-op¬ 
eration of the school board of education, which provided the 
physical facilities; the mens’ service organizations, which paid the 
salaries necessary to provide adequate supervision of the facilities; 
and the children, who co-operated enthusiastically—due in no 
small measure to the fact that they had actively participated in the 
policy making. 

The adolescents made several other recommendations which 
were excellent For example, regarding the matter of sex offenses, 
they proposed an improved course m sex education All in all, the 
entire experience, from the planning to the carrying out, was an 
extremely valuable one for everyone concerned Adolescents were 
really being educated for citizenship in a democracy. 

Exploration of Youngsters 

Young people should not be exploited and asked to perform 
chores that are as hateful to them as they are to adults unless both 
groups share equally in the performance of these chores. The ado¬ 
lescents’ duties as members of the council are not to be belittled 
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and disdained by asking them to clean up the parks; to be kind to 
animals, to do one good deed a day, etc. These may be admirable 
services, but adolescents may consider such requests as being child' 
ish and overworked, and they can easily point to adults who vio¬ 
late these same “boy scout" details The council must maintain 
complete respect for its young constituents by allowing them equal 
representation and respect together with all groups. Boys and girls 
should not be asked to do the work without having participated 
in the planning, and without an understanding of the values of 
the outcome If a group of students accepts a phase of a commun¬ 
ity problem to woik on, helps plan the method of attack, carries 
It through to conclusion, and evaluates the outcome in terms of 
Its purposes and plans, the service has been an excellent learning 
experience for all concerned. 

Parficipa+ion by All 

Another danger that may develop is that the few students who 
represent the entire group may beconae the only ones who parti¬ 
cipate. The whole student group should be brought into the plan¬ 
ning, organizing, and participating. The total student body in its 
“Community Adairs" course should be kept informed on all plans 
made by their representatives. No final policies or plans should be 
established without the sanction of the class. This tends to ensure 
each individual's accepting his responsibility more readily, and 
results in more active and wholehearted support of the plans. 


Ahc B Stern 1$ 111 Instructor m the Physical Education and Hc.illh Department at the 
School of Fducsttion of New York University 


RURAL LEADERSHIP—ITS ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT 
Mrs. Charley Tidd Cole 

In rural areas leadership is limited by population, geographic 
conditions, and communication facilities. Potential leaders exist 
only in proportion to the number of people who live within a 
given area, and these become effective only in pioportion to their 
ability to meet with the people or to communicate with them in 
some form, easily and without undue effort. Such limitation of 
leaders in rural areas, however, has led to the development of 
democratic leadership in a manner unequaled, indeed not even 
possible, in urban areas. 

Because of its nature, rural leadership must be indigenous. This 
does not rule out the professional groups who are “sent in’' to 
rural areas for the operation of “programs,” but it does limit their 
contribution to that of an advisory status. Real leadership for 
programs must come from the people or the programs will die 
out, become ineffective, or resented and misunderstood even 
though endured for the benefits which may accrue. One of the 
primary and most significant function of outside professional 
groups is the discovery of local leadership, and its subsequent 
utilization. 

Rural communities find their own leaders through a process of 
trial and error, or of acceptance and rejection. Once established 
this leadership becomes the center, the focal point around which 
IS built the life of the community; and on which the community 
depends to share its problems, to help solve those problems, par¬ 
ticipate actively in the struggle, and to reap the rewards or defeats 
which accrue. 

Community of interest defines any community, at all levels. 
For many years the rural community was built around the church 
or the school. To a large extent this is true today. Where such a 
system has disappeared there is evidence of decadent cornmunities 
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which no longer have a common interest. Basic to rural life is this 
group feeling, this awareness of belonging together in a common 
program of community living. When the church disappears, or 
when the school is abolished, community spirit is lost; there is no 
focus to It, no center around which it can revolve. Churches dis¬ 
appear primarily because the community can no longer afford to 
pay a minister or maintain a church building. This has come 
about because the people in the community are no longer of the 
same religious denomination, or because those who belong to 
different denominations now find it possible to go to town to 
attend the church of their own faith. When they were limited to 
their own community for church attendance due to the lack of 
good roads or transportation facilities, they joined with their 
neighbors m a common worship. With barriers removed they go 
elsewhere. For whatever reason, it is apparent that the rural 
church as we have known it in disadvantaged rural areas is pass¬ 
ing, though slowly; and with its going disappears one of the 
strongest forces for democratic living in the nation. The small 
one-room schools are going along with the churches. Consolida¬ 
tion is becoming more effective year by year, leaving in its wake 
despairing communities which cannot stand together against a 
system they do not understand and in which they have so little 
voice. “Small attendance” schools are being closed, although 
thousands of children who live in isolated areas inaccessible to 
school transportation are thus made unable to attend school. There 
must be a common interest to maintain community life and 
progress If the rural church and the rural school move to town 
then communities are faced with developing a new community 
interest of real worth, or of seeing one of questionable value 
develop from the outside Examples are the well-known roadside 
dance hall and the emotionally conducted religious service. 

This rural community, built around the church or the school, 
or without either, has Us own natural leader But the characteris- 
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tics o£ this leader are different from those usually associated with 
leadership Ordinarily, leadership is accepted as leadership in one 
thing “He is a leader in music, in civic affairs, in education, in 
welfare.” He must be a leader in something to get people to follow 
him But in small rural communities, the leader is a leader of the 
people in the community, not in art, not in religion, nor in lecrea- 
tion, but in just plain living. He is chosen, accepted, and retained 
through the years as a leader because he is one of the people, no 
better, no worse. He knows the problems of his community 
because he has the same problems; he shares its sorrows and joys 
because he has the same sorrows and joys; he goes hungry when 
his neighbors go hungry and grows rich when they grow rich. 
He has attained leadership because of his integrity. His people 
trust him and abide by his decisions. There is always one such 
person in every rural community if efforts will be made to dis¬ 
cover him. 

Rural areas are made up of many communities, each having its 
leader. Such a leader is ineffectual outside his own sphere of 
influence unless his abilities are recognized by leaders of other 
groups, and developed and utilized in a common cause. In this 
manner a new and larger community based on such a community 
of interests comes into existence. More and more, common inter¬ 
ests are recognized in an everwidening circle; an increase in good 
roads, and in bus and car transportation make it possible to bring 
into one group people widely dispersed geographically, and com¬ 
munication facilities make it possible to do this on short notice 

There are, of course, many interests jointly held in rural-area 
communities. Interests in agriculture, education, and health are 
examples. Such mutual interests tend to converge and revolve 
around a common denominator of all these. Agriculture for what 
purpose? Education for whom? Health for what group? The 
leader of the small community becomes a spokesman for his 
children, his family, his neighbors. Not agriculture in general, 
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but food for his family, cash for his needs, not education in gen¬ 
eral, but learning for his own children and for himself; not health 
in general, but for his own immediate community. Thus individ¬ 
ual leadership in a given area develops into group leadership foi 
a common puipose on which is brought to bear the total forces of 
the group, both internally and externally. 

An example of effective group leadership is found in the 
county-wide committees of the Save the Children Federation, a 
nonsectarian organization. Belonging to these committees are 
those interested in the children of the county The federation is 
interested not in any particular child or children, but in all chil¬ 
dren regardless of economic or social status. Members are drawn 
from leaders of small rural communities throughout the county, 
from professional groups usually in the county seat town, from 
representatives of men’s and women’s organizations, and from 
the church and the P.T.A. The consolidation of diese separate 
forces, the development of this indigenous leadership, and its 
effective use are the responsibilities of the S C F. area director 
Trained and experienced in working with rural communities, she 
brings to each committee only the tools with which to work, and 
the inspiration to use them when necessary. Tools consist of 
simple social studies made by the committee, and on which is 
based the determination of the needs of children 111 the county. 
Tools also consist of information regarding the available resources 
at the national, state, and local levels of advice regarding the 
resources of the S C F which are available, and the methods of 
utilizing such resources to secure maximum results Complete 
responsibility for determining the Rural Child Service Program 
within the pattern of the National S C F is delegated to the S.C.F 
County Committee where full recognition for work accomplished 
is accorded it 

This group leadership in counties operating S C F Rural Child 
Seivice Programs acts as a spokesman for the children in the 
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county and interprets their needs to those state and federal agen¬ 
cies, as well as to private organizations and lay groups, which can 
help to meet the needs On the other hand, the group secures 
information concerning federal, state, and local programs oper¬ 
ating for the benefit of children, and acts as an interpretative 
group on these to the entire county. 

To summarize. Rural leadership is indigenous and democratic; 
it originates in small communities built around a common inter¬ 
est; It develops as the common interest widens into group leader¬ 
ship for communities of expanded size and interests. As a part of 
the group, the individual leader becomes an effective spokesman 
for his own group and an interpretative agent for other related 
programs. 

Mis C/iailey TMd Cols (s Director of the American Rural Child Service, Save the 
Children Federation 
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Youth in Trouble, Studies in Delinquency and Despair, by 
Austin L. Porterfield. Fort Woith, Texas: The Leo Potish- 
man Foundation, 1946, 135 pages 

The relationship between the delinquency of an individual and his 
status in the community is the problem of paiticular interest to this 
author He notes that the child who gets into court is usually a 
fiiendless child who is without a respected place in the community. 
Porterfield has pointed out earlier that the complainants who prefer 
charges against childien tend to be peevish and irresponsible indi¬ 
viduals. He presents the results of a survey of college students indi¬ 
cating that the behavior of the students had at one time been as delin¬ 
quent as the behavior of childien who are called into court, yet the 
youth who reach college have laiely been in court 
Three illustrative case stories arc presented emphasizing the struggle 
for status and for a feeling of belongingness. The author feels that the 
community as a whole is responsible for the criminal cultuial patterns 
that exist within it, consequently any adequate prevention program 
must involve processes of community organization, starting with 
co-ordinatmg councils or area councils to integrate and enlarge exist¬ 
ing programs, 

There is a certain amount of duplication of material in difierent 
chapters, apparently due to the fact that some of the chapters were 
published earlier as separate articles Despite the rather loose editing, 
howevei, the plea for the education of the community to the neces¬ 
sity for a broad co-ordin.'ited piogiam is very strong. 

Paul Sheldon 

Educational Odyssey, by Henry Nelson Snyder New York: 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1947, 272 pages. 

Doctor Snyder was piesident of Wofifoid College at Spaitansburg, 
South Carolina, from 1902 to 1942 His discussion of the roles played by 
this small church-related (Methodist) college and its president in the 
affairs of the state, and indeed the nation, makes iiueiesting reading. 
From the administrators’ point ot view, many topics aie dealt with m 
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a challenging way. From the standpoint of what should be the function 
of the liberal-arts college m our society the author, by description 
lather chan by preaching) gives the answer 
Over and above these items, howevei, is a moie basic consideration, 
namely, the advantage of the small school Educators aie beginning to 
understand that changes in attitudes and personality are best made by 
producing situations in which people are forced to change “conceptions 
of self.” 

In this respect, on the small college campus where contacts with 
faculty and other students are intimate, sympathetic, and warm, there 
IS provided the situation par excellence for achieving such changes Of 
couise academic standards cannot be sacrificed by keeping the student 
body too small, but up to this point these small colleges aie holding 
their own in the competition This is because the larger schools have 
not been able to duplicate the benefits provided by the smaller colleges. 

Dan W. Dodson 

The Reduction of Intergroup Tension, by Rodin M. Williams, Jr 
N ew York: Social Science Research Council, 1947, 153-j-xi 
pages. 

This survey of research on problems of ethnic, racial, and religious- 
group-relations was financed by the Rockefeller Foundation and super¬ 
vised by the Social Science Research Council under the direction of a 
committee composed of Charles Dollard, Carl I Hovland, and Leonard 
S, Cottrell, Jr. 

The study attempts to appraise present programs, CKarame postulates 
upon which research is based, and suggest some possibilities for 
research. The last mentioned aspect of the study is perhaps the most 
important part of the book. 

The most amazing part of the woik is the section titled “Stimniary 
and Prospect” Here nine points summarize the study (i) Intergioup 
tension .. are persistent, widespread, and serious, (2) there is much 
organized activity ... to reduce hostility, (3) working assumptions of 
action programs .., . have not been validated by research, (4) e'^isting 
findings do not show completely the effects of communication and 
contact in changing intergioup attitudes; (5) there is an urgent need 
lor more research; (6) hypotheses point to possibility of integrated 
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theory for explanation of intergroup relations; (7) some feasible 
research approaches are now being tested by research; (8) a wide range 
of topics IS now available £01 research; and (9) practitioners show a 
growing interest in research which is relevant to action-needs 
Perhaps it was time to elaborate the obvjousj but one would expect 
that an organization such as the one sponsoring this study would have 
let some one else do it As long as researches show only need foi moie 
research (no 3), action programs will have to move ahead without 
testing the assumptions which research hopes to validate. To assume 
that an integrated theory of intergroup relations will be unfolded by 
research soon is somewhat messianic m this reviewer’s opinion. Much 
more piecemeal research will have to be done before such a pattern 
emerges 

Dan W. Dodson 

The Social Ejects of Apiation, by William Fielding Ogburn, 
with the assistance of Jean L. Adams and S. C. Gilfillan. 
New York: Houghton MifHiii Company, 1946, 755 pages. 

In educational circles during the last few years there has been con¬ 
siderable discussion concerning the social effects of aviation. Professor 
Ogburn has for the first time, to this reviewer's knowledge, sought to 
develop a definitive work on this subject. His chapters “On Predicting 
the Future,” and “On Predicting the Social Effects of Invention,” could 
be read with profit by all those interested in the subject. Part II is an 
excellent treatment of the uses of the airplane in nonmihtary activities, 
and includes both scheduled airline transportation and private flying. 
Part III, which comprises moic than half of the book, treats well the 
social effects of aviation upon population, the family, cities, religion, 
health, recreation, crime, education, lailroads, ocean shipping, manufac¬ 
turing, marketing, mining, real estate, newspapers, agriculture, forestry, 
stock raising, government, public administration, international rela¬ 
tions, and international policies It is this reviewer’s opinion that this 
book will have much effect upon the thinking of public-school teachers 
and sociologists both as they consider the development of the teaching 
of aviation in the public schools and the sociological problems which 
the development of aviation has brought to us 

Roland H. Spaulding 
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Holders of Doctoraks Among American Negroes^ by Harvey 
Washington Greene. Boston: Header Publishing Companyj 
1946, 275 pages 

Between 1876 and 1943 “at least” 381 persons of Negro descent 
leceived the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, or some corresponding 
equivalent thereof. Professor Greene's volume analyzes the achieve¬ 
ments and records of 368 of these scholars, then occupational status, 
research output, honors and awards, and membership m learned and 
other societies 

The institutions which have conferred ten or more of these degrees 
are Chicago, Columbia, Pennsylvania, Cornell, Harvard, Ohio State, 
Michigan, New York, Iowa, Pittsburgh, Yale, Illinois, and Wisconsin. 
The five Negro undergraduate colleges that supplied the largest num¬ 
ber of persons to receive doctoiatcs were Howard, Lincoln (Pennsyl¬ 
vania), Fisk, Virginia, Union, and Morehouse. The degree holders 
were distributed over 37 academic fields, the largest number being in 
the social sciences. 

Ira De A. Reid 

Educational Guidance' Its Principles and Practice, by Ruth 
Strang New York: The Macmillan Company, 1947, 268 pages 

This book differs from other introductory textbooks on guidance in 
giving much more attention to the educational aspects of the guidance 
program. In addition to the topics ordinarily covered in guidance 
books, there is included additional material on the problems of college 
entrance, the transition from high school to college, and a large number 
of illustrative cases. Appendix D reports the “intellectual level of 
student bodies of colleges taking the American Council on Education 
psychological examination in 1934.” 


Robert Hoppock 
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EDITORIAL 


I. Within the Family 

From a financial point of view The Journal is liavjng one of its 
most difficult years. Printing costs have pyramided until they have 
more than offset the increases in circulation. Nevertheless, The 
Journal’s usefulness as a medium in presenting the outstanding 
issues m teacher education is greater than at any time in the past. 
The popularity enjoyed by the September number, devoted to 
Evaluation of Inteicultuial Education, is an apt illustration of this 
fact. Our supply of extra copies is practically exhausted, and com¬ 
ments have come from many sources indicating the high degree 
of interest with which the material is being met by educators It is 
obvious that Dr Shapiro rendered a distinct service in bringing 
this material to the fore. 

Many interruptions of plans have occurred during the season 
We had planned that one number of the fall season would be 
devoted to The Next Twenty-five Yeais in Teacher Traimng, and 
that a second would be a Study of the Ttvetuy-five Yeai History 
of the School of Education of New Yor\ University. Both num¬ 
bers fell through In the interim, the editor had made arrange¬ 
ments for the publication of papers which were presented at a 
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recent conference devoted to Opening Doors to Learning. How¬ 
ever, the Board of Directors of the organization decided that some 
parts of the material presented should not be published. Con¬ 
sequently, we have been compelled to devote three numbers to 
general materials. This is more than we ordinarily plan, but 
fortunately we have had an unusually large number of articles 
submitted during the past year. 

II. Reconstructing Nazi Wreckage 

From a letter written to Dean Emeritus E. George Payne as 
editor and received this montli, it is evident that the total job of 
reconstruction cannot be accomplished by the Marshall Plan. Dr 
Habil Ad. Geek, a contributor to The Journal in the early 
thirties, writes: “As an anti-Nazi, I had to leave the university 
career, and after some years of theological study I became a 
Catholic priest. Now, I am Rector of a hospital in the Rhinelands. 

“Nevertheless, my interest in the problems of educational sociol¬ 
ogy has not diminished. Last week our German Sociological 
Society—that could not work in the Nazi time—after its recon¬ 
struction, founded a group for educational sociology. 

“But, as I have been bombed out during the war, also my vol¬ 
umes of The Journal of Educational Sociology —that I had 
gathered from the first number—have been burnt. So beginning 
IS veiy dilficult.” 

We would suggest to some reader having a file of back num¬ 
bers, which he would be willing to donate, that likely it would 
be put to good use. 

III. Postwar Educational Opportunity 

The rapidly increasing enrollment m colleges and universities 
during the postwar era is creating continued pioblems. According 
to The LJeiv Yoi\Times, tuition costs have risen some 35 per cent 
—and still students come seeking knowledge. New York Univer¬ 
sity will enroll some 6q,qoo students during the academic year. 
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Obviously, the rise in tuition costs has been countered, to a certain 
extent, by the rise in income; but Chancellor Chase, in his annual 
report to the New York University Council, states that approxi¬ 
mately 75 per cent of the students are working to pay a part of 
their costs. 

lY. Postv/ar Educafionai Opportunity 
The State Commission created to study the need for a state uni¬ 
versity will soon make its report to the New York State Legisla¬ 
ture. The findings will provide a basis in fact for the development 
of a comprehensive program of higher education—which should 
assist the state in its rise from a lowly position of twenty-second in 
attendance rank as of 1941—^without serious detriment to 
existing colleges and universities. I represented the Mayor’s 
Committee on Unity in the hearings held by the Commission 
recently. The major emphasis of the presentations was that there 
be established “Junior Colleges” or two-year “Community Col¬ 
leges” to meet the emergency^from there on the suggestions 
varied from full-scale college campuses with upper-class profes¬ 
sional and graduate work to arrangements with existing institu¬ 
tions for the remainder of the work to be done by them Regard¬ 
less of all else, it seems almost sure that the state will be asked to 
pledge its resources to provide educational opportunity for youths 
who at present cannot afford it in the private schools and colleges. 

The other facet of the investigation relates to the alleged dis¬ 
crimination against youths of given minority backgrounds In the 
last session of the legislature, the Ausdn-Mahoncy bill to regulate 
admission practices was withdrawn after the Catholic group in 
the state took an official position against it. Whether a bill can be 
drawn that will be satisfactory remains to be seen. The reluc¬ 
tance to support a bill apparently stems more from “how it can be 
done” than from objections to the purpose of such a measure. 
Whatever else happens, this study bids fair to be the best survey 
of inequalities in higher education that has ever been done. Pro- 
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fessor Floyd Reeves has an exceptionally well-qualified staff and 
has undertaken an exhaustive study. 

V. Human Relations 

Beginning with the September session, New York University, 
in collaboration with the Bureau for Intercultural Education, 
established a Center for Human Relations. The staff consists pri¬ 
marily of Dr. H H Giles, director of the Bureau; Mr. Fred Wale, 
who came to the Center from the Rosenwald Fund; Professor 
Alice V. Keliher, of the department of elementary and early child¬ 
hood education; Professors Ethel Alpenfels and Dan W. Dodson 
from the department of educational sociology—Professor Alpen- 
fels’ work lying in the field of anthropology, and Dr. Dodson’s m 
the field of sociology and community relations; and Professor 
Theodore Brameld from the department of educational philoso¬ 
phy. In a secondary sense the entire faculty of the School of Edu¬ 
cation IS at the disposal of the Center in consultative and other 
capacities. 

The President’s commission on civil rights has just issued its 
report entitled To Secure These Rights. The outstanding features 
of the statement, in addition to the excellent restatement of the 
American Ideal, are the proposals relating to the way in which 
machinery should be developed to implement the findings Many 
states have excellent civil-rights laws, but the responsibility for 
their enforcement is placed upon an already overworked district 
attorney who is under the pressure of the biases of the community. 
The procedures indicated in the report are in large measure an 
endorsement of commissions set up by municipal and state gov¬ 
ernments and the FEP.C., which provided channels through 
which these problems could flow. One other aspect of the report 
which deserves commendation is that it is not a plea just for 
Negro and [ewish interests, but deals rather with the problem of 
protecting the civil rights of all groups 
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Maryland is going through a reorganization of lier higher edu¬ 
cational facilities. Considerable pressure is being brought upon the 
state to allow Negroes and whites to be trained in the same pro¬ 
fessional schools A Supreme Court ruling of a few years ago 
forced the admission of Negro students into the law school, but 
separate schools have been maintained in most other professional 
fields. A significant stride would be made if this breach in insti¬ 
tutional lethargy could be made from the top. 

VI. Liberalism and the "Cold War” 

The “Cold War” with Russia has given the enemies of liberal¬ 
ism, as well as the "Red Baiters,” a curtain behind which to hide 
in their fight. So far, however, the attacks have been fairly well 
restricted to groups other than the teaching group. This is sur¬ 
prising in light of the teacher strikes of last year. However, if edu¬ 
cation budgets continue to mount, it would not be surprising to 
sec teaching undergo what the motion-picture industry is receiv¬ 
ing now. 


Dan W. Dodson 



A TECHNIQUE IDENTIFYIN© "COMMUNITY PULL" 
Karl L. Massanari 

The problem of determining what area comprises the social and 
economic community is one that is prerequisite to a wide variety 
of community studies and programs The rural and semirural 
population of tlie nation could once identify fairly easily the spe¬ 
cific and local social cluster to which it belonged; but the sharply 
defined communities of previous years cannot be taken for granted 
today. Regular social contacts with the institutions, people, and 
services of one place are rarer phenomena than was once the case 
The familiar pattern of the village center, adequately serving and 
being served by the people who lived close by, begins to seem a 
little obsolescent. Such centers serve only to a degree, only in part. 
One asks, more appropriately, now, “To what extent does a given 
social center serve the people who live nearby P" Or he asks, 
“What agencies in the center constitute the greatest pulling force 
in that direction?’' 

The concept of the community is, of course, the concept of a 
geographical area with a center, and with people who, to a signifi¬ 
cant degree, depend upon and participate in the functions of that 
center Those things which are done in the name of the center— 
from the organization of a school to the establishment of a private 
business—are dependent upon a fairly clear picture of the degree 
to which the community “pulls” upon the population Some 
formula of measurement, some technique to establish the nature 
and degree of this “pull” is a special need when the social flux and 
the ease of transportation make the selection of one’s community 
an easy and selective affair, irrespective of one’s actual change of 
residence 

With this thought the writer undertook to work out a tech¬ 
nique for approaching this problem as it arose in connection with 
a community surve^ of Mahomet, Illinois, a small, rural com- 
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muuity of approximately 900 inhabitants. The survey was made 
primarily for other purposes, and this report is confined only to 
the matter of surveying the extent of the community’s central 
pull. 

Deferminlng "Community Pull" 

A list of all the people living in the surrounding rural area was 
compiled. The task at hand was to find how m\ich these people 
were influenced by the community center, Mahomet, defined in 
terms of various community activities. These community activities 
were listed and grouped as follows: 

A. Religious 

1. Membeiship in the Methodist church 

2. Membership in the Baptist church 

3 Membership in the Nazacene church 

B. Educational 

1. A member of the family attending high school 

2. A membei of the family attending grade school 

3. A member of the family enrolled in. the high-school veteran’s 
classes 

A member of the family enrolled in the high-school adult classes 
5. A member of the family doing 4-H Club work 

C. Professional set uices 

1. A family served by the veterinarian 

2. A family served by the funeral director 

3. A family served by the dentist 
A family served by the doctoi 

D. Subset ibtng to the local wee\ly papa 

E. Social 


I A member of the family belonging to the American Legion 

2. A member of the family belonging to the Farm Bureau 

3. A membei of the family belonging to the Home Bureau 
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4 A membei of the family belonging to the Masonic Lodge 

5 A membei of the family belonging to the Eastern Star 

6. A member of the family belonging to the Rebekah Lodge 

7 A member of the family belonging to the Odd Fellows 

8. A member of the family belonging to the Junior Woman's Club 

9 A member of the family belonging to the Senior Woman’s Club 

F. Economic 

I Buying diugs 

2. Buying feed 

3 Buying groceries 

4 Buying lumber and building suppbes 

5. Buying and selling grain 

6. Buying gasoline and oil 

7. Serviced by the plumbei 

8. Buying insurance 

9 Telephone service 

10. Buying cement cesspools 

11. Serviced by the garage 

It could not be assumed that all these activities exerted equal 
“community pull”; that is, a person who visited the dentist for an 
annual clieckup would probably not feel as much a part of the 
community or be drawn as closely to it as one who had a child 
enrolled In school. Therefore if one is to determine how much 
“community pull” is exerted on the people or on any one family, 
It IS necessary to know the relative “pull” exerted by each of the 
community activities This information is not tangible; it can be 
secured only from the judgment of the people in that community. 
The technique in securing this judgment of the people is the pri¬ 
mary consideration of this paper. It is impossible, or at least 
impractical, to get the opinions of all, so a repiesentative jury of 
twenty persons was selected. Ten of these jurors directly repre¬ 
sented the various activities of the community Particulai care was 
exercised so that no one community activity was over- 01 under- 
emphasized The remaining ten jurors represented people who 
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were known to be active in community life.^ Inactive members 
were not consulted because it was assumed that their judgment 
was less valuable. 

The twenty jiiiors were all contacted in person and instructed 
about die purpose o£ the study. They weie handed a form, an 
EVALUATION OF “COMMUNITY pull/’ the cssencc of which follows : 

AN EVALUATION OF “COMMUNITY PULl” 

Name of Juror . Date. . 

Occupation of juror . , ,,, , . 

Afliliatjons of juror . . . . . 

Consider carefully all the vanous community activities listed below in 
relation to their comparative amount of “community pull ” How much 
does each activity draw the participant to the community? How much 
does it make him feel a part of the community? How much does it 
cause him to associate himself witli die cominumty? Aftei reading the 
entire list as given in Column A, considei each activity separately and 
tell how much community pull each has by placing a check mark for 
each activity in the appropriately headed column below. 


Relative Amount of Comniiiiiity Pull 


Column A 

Coj»?Hn))ir)> Aclniiy 

/ 

Top 

oae-pflh 

\ 

2 

Next to j 
highest j 
one-fifth j 

3 

Middle 

one-fifth 

1 

4 

Ne\iio 

1 lowest 
one-fifi/i 

5 

Bottom 

one-fifth 

1 Membership in the 

Mcdiotlisc chtirch 

2 Membership in the 

Baptist church 

3 Memherslnp in the 

N.i/arcne church 
^ A member of the family 
attending high school 


1 

1 

i 

1 

i 


\ ^ 
1 1 


30 Buying insiir.incc 1 

31 Telephone service 

32 Buying cement cesspools 1 

33 Serviced by tlic gnrage I 


1 





^Tliis aspect was considered by another phase of the coniinumt} su^vc^ 
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Their job was to rate each community activity according to the 
relative amount of “community pull” it exerted. Five categories 
were provided as indicated in the form. The response was enthusi¬ 
astic and in no instance were there any unchecked items. 

The results were tabulated and a point value of 50 was aibi- 
trarily assigned to those items checked in the top one-fifth group, 
40 to those in the next-to-highest one-fifth group, 30 to the middle 
one-fifth, 20 to the next-to-Iowcst one-fifth, and 10 to the bottom 
one-fifth. This made possible a translation of the jurors’ opinions 
to numerical data. 

The judgments of those ten jurors who directly represented the 
community activities were considered separately from the remain¬ 
ing ten and later combined. The two groups agreed in most 
instances to a surprising degree. The jurors in both groups rated 
the schools and churches high. They also agreed on a number of 
activities which exerted the least “pull.” The only significant dif¬ 
ference in the two ratings was that the service of the doctor was 
rated much higher by the group of jurors representing active 
community members 

Findings 

The combined jury opinion on the lelative amount of “com¬ 
munity pull” of the various community activities follows: 

Point Value Community Activity 

47 A member of the family attending grade school 
47 A member of the family attending high school 

46 Membership in the Methodist church 
45 Membership in the Baptist church 
41 Membership m the Nazarene church 
40 Buying groceries 

37 A member of the family doing 4-H Club work 
37 Subscribing to the local weekly paper 
37 Telephone service 
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36 A family served by the doctor 

36 A member of the family belonging to the Junior Woman’s Club 

36 A member of the family belonging to the Senior Woman’s Club 

35 Buying and selling grain 

34 A member of the family belonging to the Farm Bureau 

33 A member of the family belonging to the Home Bureau 
33 Buying gasoline and oil 

32 Buying feed 

31 A member of the family belonging to the Eastern Star 

31 A member of the family enrolled in the high-school adult classes 

31 Buying lumber and building supplies 

30 A member of the family belonging to the Masonic Lodge 
30 Buying drugs 

30 Serviced by the plumber 

29 A family served by the dentist 

29 A member of the family belonging to the American Legion 
29 A member of the family belonging to the Odd Fellows 
29 Serviced by the garage 

28 A member of the family belonging to the Rebekahs 
28 Buying insurance 

25 A family served by the funeral director 

25 A member of the family enrolled in the high-school veteran’s classes 
23 A family served by the veterinarian 
21 Buying cesspools 

Average ratings by groups of activities. 

44 Religious 
374 Educational 

37 Newspaper 
31.8 Social 

31 5 Economic 


The high rating given schools in such a study should challenge 
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educators to continue relentlessly the task of improving the educa¬ 
tional program which is provided for the people in the communi¬ 
ties of America. 

Using Data on "Community Pull" In the Survey 

Each home in the study was represented by a community activ¬ 
ity sheet which indicated the activities in. which it participated. 
The nnmerveal data found above were assigned to the appropriate 
activities and a “family Index of community pull” was thus avail¬ 
able by summation. The total was later divided by ten in order to 
facilitate the use of the index number on the map. 

This “family index of community pull” was transferred to a 
large master map on which each home was represented by a small 
white circle. The number was recorded in the circle. The over¬ 
all picture of “community pull” was nrore easily visualized when 
a line was drawn from each home to the community center for 
every ten pomta in the index number This made available a map 
showing where and how far out the influence of the community 
center extended, and gave some indication about what area com¬ 
prised the social and economic community 


Karl L Kfaiaanan is an Assistant in the Durcau of Research and Serv^c in the College 
oi Education, University of Illinois 



SOME RECENT RESEARCHES IN HELPING TEACHERS 
TO UNDERSTAND CHILDREN^ 

Louis Raths 

Is it possible for teachers to change their habits of working with 
children so as to improve significantly human relationships in 
schools ? Dr Prescott has )ust told us of his faith that this can be 
done: in support of Dr Prescott’s optimistic outlook I want to 
share with you the lesuks of some recent researches in this field.^ 
The senes of studies to which I will refer had their beginning 
in 1943 when Professoi Alberta Young of the University of Ten¬ 
nessee began to explore the possibilities of developing some new 
curriculum materials The primary object of these new materials 
would be to help the faculties of teacher-training institutions pre¬ 
pare young people in the understanding of human relationships 
in classiooms. Piofessor Young explored practices then current 
and came to the conclusion that what was needed was a new 
organization of materials with gieater challenge, and which 
would provide a moie intense stimulus for pre-service teachers 
who want to know more about effective ways of working with 
children In her search for vital source materials, Professor Young 
saw that much of the wiitten materials was either beyond the 
experience of young prospective teachers or inadequate in its 
capacity to motivate deeper inquiry 
It was foitunate for Dr Young that some very significant and 
useful work had been done by Professor Alice Keliher ond her 
staff, the Commission on Human Relations of the Progressive 
Education Association. Dr. Keliher and her colleagues working 
in the eight-year study earned through a film program which 
resulted in the production of a large number of excerpts from 
Hollywood films Projected on a screen were problems in human 
relations, situations which were charged emotionally and that 
encouraged listeners and obseivers to discuss the human problems 

^ This article w.is originally an 'icidicbs dtlivcrccl at a tonftrence concliictcd by the 
CuoUnt Zvehry Inunute, wrth ihc themt- Opening Doors to Lcaming 
-Dr D.inicl Prcstoit h k 1 pitcwktl Dr Rulis is .1 ';])i.aktr 
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presented and the human reactions displayed in the scenes This 
work became the cornerstone upon which Professor Young based 
her resource unit on human relationships for use in teacher-educa¬ 
tion institutions. 

The primary object of Dr. Young’s inquiry was to discover 
what would happen to the social adjustment of childien, to their 
learning of subject matter, and to the development of skills and 
thinking She had to postpone experimentation because of the 
absence of significant curriculum materials required for the edu¬ 
cation of teachers. The first job, as she saw it, was the development 
of curriculum materials; and for the better part of two years she 
worked on the construction of her resource unit. Professor Young 
accepted a definition of learning that was formulated by DoUard: 
the learner is a person who wants something; the learner is a per¬ 
son who notices something; the learner is a person who does 
something, and the learner is a person who gets something Dr. 
Young realized that if teachers were to further learning, they 
would have to work hard on each of these four elements. She 
realized, also, that many times there are difficulties in learning, 
and that a constant emphasis put on these four points alone might 
indeed result in a failure to learn. Dr Young worked on tlie idea 
that frustration of human needs is a serious block to learning; 
that conflicts m values, insensitivity to human relations, lack of 
skill in problem solution, and deeply seated emotional needs were 
interwoven. It was her belief that all of these should constitute 
the core for the training of teachers in the area of human relations. 

Applying these ideas Dr. Young made an intensive study of 
the human-relations films. She analyzed them for problems that 
were involved in them, and for the behavior of the characters In 
an attempt to hypothesize some of the emotional needs which 
were being satisfied or frustrated, Professor Young studied the 
films to identify some of the social values that seemed to be in 
conflict. After preparing a written report of each film concerning 
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these points, Professor Young summarized the analysis so that a 
reader might see the unity and central ideas of her work. This 
written summary was followed by recommendations to teachers 
for further reading, and included references to theory and 
research, which might illuminate the idea. Each pr6cis also con¬ 
tained a list of suggestions for supplementary activities which, it 
was hoped, might result in richer experiences for prospective 
teachers in the area of human relations. When this work was 
completed it became possible to carry on an expeiimcnt to test 
whether or not teachers would be helped considerably by studying 
the films in the ways suggested by Professor Young: by doing 
the readings, participating in some of the suggested activities, 
listening to the recordings that were recommended, and otherwise 
carrying out the spirit of the unit which concentrated upon 
human needs. 

The work of expeiimenting was carried foiward by Professor 
Anna Carol Fults of the Arkansas State Teachers College, at Con¬ 
way, Arkansas. It was possible for her to arrange a comparison 
group study in some communities near the college. The teachers 
of three groups of juntor-high-school students worked with Pro¬ 
fessor Fults m an intensive study of the children m ocher class¬ 
rooms. Certain children were identified as social rejects who had 
difficulty in learning the subject matter of home economics. In 
three other supposedly comparison groups a similar identification 
process was carried on, but here the teachers did not go through 
the process of studying the resource unit. The investigation was 
carried on ovei a period of four and a half months. At the begin¬ 
ning and end of the study evidence was gathered relating to the 
social acceptability of children, to reading, and to intelligence as 
measured by test scores m the three experimental classrooms The 
experiment had one singular disadvantage the teachers in the 
expeiimental groups were decidedly above average in their insight 
into human nature before the experiment began They had had 
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advanced training, and had worked with Professor Fults for some 
time previously. It was argued tliat if teachers, with this more- 
or-less adequate background, weie to improve noticeably in their 
classroom relationships, it might be reasonable to infer that, in 
further experiments, teachers who have had much less exposure 
to these ideas would also gain significantly. The test results 
reported by Professor Fults show gains that are statistically signifi¬ 
cant at the I per cent level, so far as changes which occurred in 
the students who had been identified as rejects and difliciilty-in- 
learning cases. This work is being published very shortly by the 
Arkansas State Teachers College and will be available for teachers 
interested in the study. The identified “misfits” and difficulty-in- 
learning cases improved their scores notably on the reading test, 
on the intelligence test, and on the social acceptance test. Equally 
significant was the fact chat those teachers who had participated 
in the study of the resource unit made changes in their teaching 
which were consistent with increased understanding of children. 

In one sense, Professoi Fults’ study seemed to prove too much. 
That these teachers should have brought about such conspicuous 
changes in the children m a very short interval of time, and that 
other teachers over the same interval had not brought about 
extraordinary changes, was established by the data collected. The 
question remained, however, whether or not this change was 
largely due to the selection of teachers ratlier than due to a study 
of the children and the resource unit At this point Miss Kathryn 
Feyereiscn, who had been a teacher in the elementary schools of 
I>es Moines, Iowa, indicated a desire to try out the resource unit 
with some teachers of Grades III, IV, and V, in the public schools 
of Des Moines. With the co-operation of very sympathetic admin¬ 
istrative and teaching staffs Miss Feyereisen earned forward an 
investigation and an in-service piogiam of selected-teacher train¬ 
ing with an emphasis upon the understanding of children In this 
project comparison groups were again identified. Tests relating to 
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reading, to intelligence, to social acceptability, and to emotional 
needs were administered. In addition, in Des Moines, arithmetic 
tests were given to these experimental and comparison groups. 
The study was completed in June and, in a personal communica¬ 
tion, Miss Feyereisen reported that the experimental groups 
showed gams at the i per cent level in all of the factors tested. 
Taken as an entire group, the gains in the so-called comp«arison 
groups were not significant. It should be pointed out that both in 
the Arkansas and Des Moines situations not one single teacher 
carried on a program of remedial reading or of remedial arithme¬ 
tic during the time that the study was in process. The gains 
seemed to come about from the improvement in the human 
relations between pupils and teachers and among students. 

The reports of two investigations which utilized Professor 
Young’s resource materials do not piove that all other teachers 
going through the same procedures would produce the same 
significant results. These two investigations do, however, suggest 
the wisdom of a much widei extension of the use of these mate¬ 
rials for further testing. In the process of use, modifications will 
probably be forthcoming The studies indicate a substantial back¬ 
ing to Professor Prescott’s assertion that teachers, through appro¬ 
priate study, can make great headway in the understanding of 
children, tlieir needs, their values, their problems, and their 
abilities to think and plan independently. 

Before closing this account of studies relating to the in-service 
training of teachers, I should like to mention an investigation 
recently conducted by Professor Ida Ruth McLendon of the Uni¬ 
versity of Florida at Tallahassee Miss McLendon explored a laige 
number of problems associated with the social acceptance of chil¬ 
dren She conducted her study in the public-school system of 
Hamilton, Ohio, and made use of the Ohio social acceptance scale 
Miss McLendon developed a plan whereby the teacheis attempted 
to identify the social class status of the children in their class- 
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rooms. The discussions of the various social class levels prepared 
by Miss McLendon and given to the teachers as a basis for rating 
were derived from Warner^s and Lunt’s book, The Social Life of 
a Modern Community. When teachers felt that they were unable 
to identify the social class status of a student they lefrained from 
doing so. 

When Miss McLendon compared the social class status of 
children with scores made on intelligence tests, reading tests, and 
social acceptance tests, there was a high inteirelation In fact the 
average score on intelligence tests of the upper-class children was 
the highest average; the average score of the middle-class children 
was the next highest average; the average scoie of the lower-class 
children was the lowest average When the individuals in the 
lower class were divided into two groups of upper-lower and a 
lower-lower, the average scores in the factors measured yielded to 
the same trend. Miss McLendon infers that this hypothesis, which 
was developed but not tested in her study, may prove a fruitful 
one for fuither inquiry. Is it possible that social class status 
consistently influences the achievements of children—m ordinary 
school subjects, m intelligence test results, and in the making of 
friendships? Is it possible that social class discriminations might 
prove to be a cause of this very inability to achieve best results? 
The woik of Miss FuUs and of Miss Feyereisen (who is now a 
Professor of Education at Wayne University in Detroit) seems to 
be inconsistent with this hypothesis. But this may be more appar¬ 
ent than actual. It may well be that this correlation of social class 
with achievement is revealed when no conscious effort is made to 
further good human relationships among children and between 
children and teachers. It may be that an intense study related to 
the understanding of children might result in a significant con¬ 
tribution to American social living in the schools, and that, as a 
consequence, our society would become more of an open-class 
system than it is now 
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These studies have been reported here because of their relation¬ 
ship to the understanding of children, and because of their sup¬ 
port for the idea that teachers may further learning and good 
social relations among children. This listing of researches done is 
by no means complete; however, these studies are indeed stimu¬ 
lating contributions to efforts to bring about desirable changes in 
our public-school classrooms. 

D) Louis E. Rat/is is Professor of Education at New York University and Director 
of Research at the Center of Research and Evaluation 



WHAT IS RIGHT IN AMERICAN EDUCATION? 

(Editor’s Note: The following letter from an engineer, working with 
the state department in one of the less literate countries, is so well 
timed chat we are publishing it as an article. The name of the author 
had to be withheld for obvious reasons ) 

The Editorj 

Journal of Educational Sociology, 

Payne Educational Sociological Foundation, Inc, 

32 Washington Place, 

New York, N. Y. 

Sir: 

Reading part o£ your issue of the Journal of February 1947 
and perusing the rest, I note with interest that most of the articles 
emphasize the “sour note” in our American system of education. 
I further note with great interest and to a later point that most of 
the writers are members of the order of Professional Pedagogues, 
which is to be rightly expected in such a Journal as your own 
I am constrained to say that an article by some one on the sub¬ 
ject, “What Is Right about the Education System in the United 
States,” wrong as the whole system may be, is in order. I think 
one of the most constructively critical articles of recent times was 
Norman Thomas’ article “What’s Right with America ” No 
doubt you have read that dissertation. 

The writer has been in all phases of Civil Engineering: teach¬ 
ing in a Major University, construction as Engineer and as coii' 
tractors’ representative, surveying, a Naval Officer m wartime con¬ 
struction and IS now a Consulting Engineer to a project sponsored 
by the United States, specifically to determine what can be done 
through transportation, sanitation, water supply provision, drain¬ 
age projects, and other physical matters, to spur the development 
of a country which has essentially no education system. 
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Sitting in my office today, I can see plenty that is right about the 
American educational system. In the first place we have one, in 
the second, with but few exceptions and glaring ones, schools are 
available to everyone Then, too, most of the people have been 
taught to read and write at least and if anyone wishes to deny that 
that IS good, let him try to live and work where 99 per cent of the 
people cannot read or write. Ideas have been disseminated and 
ideals, even though one would call them platitudes, have been 
inculcated which have made the avciage American more or less 
stable of mind and character. The basic and fundamental rights 
and sanctity of individuals and their property are more observed 
in the United States than anywhere else in the world. 

Over a period of years, we in America have allowed the teach¬ 
ing of the theory of all the “isms” of the world in our educational 
system and though some would deny the ability to do this by 
condemnation of the heads of the schools, by withdrawing public 
funds from such schools and by other subterfuges or if not able to 
control education by these means to withdraw their children to 
the parochial schools or other private schools where they may be 
sheltered from truth, but thank all the powers that be such critics 
have yet to control education and the public school persists. 

The seal of one great University, breaking away from the 
“intellectual” habit of dressing education up in strained Latin 
prefixes and suffixes, states in plain language “let there be light” 
and that it should be and for my part is the theme of American 
Education despite its critics, I mean public education > 

Blaming juvenile delinquency on the schools or supposing that 
the disillusionment of retiiining veterans is the result of past 
schooling or is being heightened by the present schools to which 
they have the opportunity to go is rubbish. Are there less juvenile 
delinquents in a country wheie there is no education or where 
there are controlled schools? Are private propeity and liuman 
rights more sacred where there is no school system^ In the civiliza- 
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tlon which has grown up in Africa it is peifectly proper to take 
something I have because the taker does not have that thing The 
world over those who have privilege prey on the other part of 
societyj but did minorities of America ever face in education or 
any other matter such planned discrimination as do the people 
of this country or as they did in Euiope during the late war? 

Well, I think the American education system is good, and may 
I ask the professional pedagogues what they have done to correct 
the situation and what they are doing to correct the schools by 
always talking about the negative side? 

My Father, still living in California, has often said to me, “Lad, 
when a man gets out of sorts with his fellows, or condemns the 
churcli or the schools or whatever, you had better look for the 
trouble in the man rather than in the fellows, the church or the 
social order." Who says the American education system is bad, 
and responsible for all of our ills, even though it may need some 
overhauling? I think returning servicemen do, in the mam, feel 
that they are above the proven substantial moral truths because 
they have become men oveimglit, but I think that the most better 
swallow their pride and start in at the bottom and at least go 
through the motions which experience has shown to be useful I 
am an embattled veteran tool 

The schools may be dealing in some unrealities, and perchance 
are not too practical in many things, but the woi Id needs, I believe, 
to have more of the credulity of the fairy story age and the faith 
that has marked strong men and nations since the beginning of 
time. Let us hold the hands of the public school high and con¬ 
tribute to her value by having our Professors live a bit of life 
themselves in order to have them able to impart some sound 
advice based upon experience, not theory, as important as that is. 

As I look over the world, I know more and more why there are 
a preponderance of things right about our United States of Amer¬ 
ica, her schools, her people and their ideals 



THE READING INTERESTS OF CHILDREN 
AND THE SCHOOL 

R. Grann and Hor+ense D. Lloyd 

With certain safeguards, society delegates to the school the 
major responsibility for stimulating and guiding the growth of its 
children. Reading has assumed a place of first importance in mod¬ 
ern American life Hence a major question is, “What is the influ¬ 
ence of the school on the reading habits of school children?” 

The findings of an overwhelming majoiity of the studies made 
show that the proportion of children who read books of their own 
accord increases rapidly in the primary and middle grades, and 
nears one hundred per cent in the junior high school. It is signifi¬ 
cant to note, however, that two tendencies are observed among 
senior-high-school pupils. In some schools wide reading continues 
among practically all pupils In other schools the proportion of 
pupils who read decreases; the average lessening in the amount 
read having been attributed to distractions, to the increasing 
demands made on the time of young people as they grow older, 
and to the greater prominence of other interests. 

In working with older children who have difficulty in reading 
we have encountered a twofold problem: (r) enlisting the pupil’s 
desire to read, and (2) finding suitable materials. A frontal attack 
on reading problems has always been met with resistance engend- 
eied by unpleasant experiences m the pupil’s past. Therefore, we 
have been forced to find more subtle methods of making leading 
of value to the children The most effective method found thus 
far has been the provision of the driving force of a sustaining 
interest which is basic to any piogram of reading improvement 
Thb has been accomplished by creating a need for reading, first 
by discovering the genuine interests of the pupils, and then by 
supplying simple materials relating to those interests 

Most investigations show that nearly all children above the third 
grade read newspapers and, to a lesser extent, magazines The 
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proportion of pupils reading them increases steadily throughout 
the elementary-school age, reaching a high level during the 
junior-high-school period. Ncivspaper reading continues to be a 
universal practice throughout die high-school period, although 
there is a slight decrease in some schools in the amount of maga¬ 
zine reading. These facts indicate that the high-school years foi m 
a critical period with respect to the reading habits of many young 
people 

Studies concerning the kinds of books, magazines, and other 
mateiials that children like to read do not agree and are not con¬ 
clusive However, they do reveal several significant facts about 
children’s interests: (i) children’s preferences in reading vary 
widely at each age and grade level. This is a contradiction of the 
earlier prevailing view that all children in each grade are inter¬ 
ested in, and should read to an appreciable extent, the same kind 
of books (2) Children read more fiction than anything else, and 
like it better It is not without significance that many pupils lose 
interest in reading about the age when interest m juvenile fiction 
declines It would seem to indicate that the home, the school, and 
the libraries fail to encourage the development of new reading 
interests to replace the older ones based on children’s fiction 
Since It has been shown that boys and girls will read with keen 
interest informational material that is well written for children, 
It is unfortunate that (3) children fail, at present, to read widely 
such informational books It seems fair to assume that older pupils 
do not read informational materials because their inteiests in the 
problems discussed have not been thoroughly aroused (4) Chil¬ 
dren prefer prose to poetry. This dislike foi poetry is attributed to 
the methods used in teaching it in the schools 
By the age of fifteen the reading habits of boys and girls are 
more or less definitely formed Available data indicate that boys 
express a preference for newspapers and current events, which 
they read for accounts of sports and for material relating to topics 
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of individual interest in the field of vocational activities In com¬ 
mon with girls, boys read a great deal of fiction, much of which 
IS sensational or which portrays impossible situations Girls also 
read poetry, humor, and biography Since few girls’ magazines 
are published, they usually turn to adult magazines. Of these 
women’s magazines make the strongest appeal, followed closely 
by all-fiction magazines. 

Pupils read a wide variety of magazmes and newspapers; how¬ 
ever, they report that the parts liked best are comics, stories, sports, 
pictures, and serious parts Few school children read editorials, 
however, most of them like the cartoons, scandal, advertisements, 
poems, and columns This seems to support the contention that 
pupils are progressing through school without forming a keen 
interest in reading those sections of newspapers and magazines 
which deal with problems of major significance Consequently, it 
is apparent that the school (at all levels) is confronted with the 
decisive and impel ative challenge to stimulate and direct valuable 
habits of book, newspaper, and magazine reading among its 
pupils. 

Literature relating to the purposes of reading both in and out 
of school shows that elementary-school pupils read for, at least, 
the following purposes* to satisfy interest and curiosity; for fun; 
to extend their range of mformation; to secure specific facts; to 
secure rest and relaxation,^ and for direction and safety. As pupils 
advance through the giades, the motives for reading become 
much more numerous and speafic Howevei, teachers should 
stimulate childien to read the better class of contemporary litera¬ 
ture In this lespect the schools are failing to measure up to the 
curient objectives of education Are not the school’s attempts to 
tram for citizenship, for worthy home membership, for develop¬ 
ment of character, and for woithy use of leisure time likely to be 

^ Wc have often been amazed at the truly therapeutic value reading held for our 
pupils The dcm.nnds of the activity program (in the New York City schools) put lie.ivy 
pressure on pupils McnuIIy, emotionally, and physically weary, our pupils frequendy 
turned to reading for release from strain 
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of little worth if they fail to develop in the individual high ideals, 
worthy interests, and wholesome habits? 

Much of the difficulty seems attributable to the fact that teachers 
and librarians are, with few exceptions, devoting most of their 
efforts to stimulating people to read and very little to guiding and 
redirecting their reading tastes The task of elevating reading 
tastes IS more urgent and more difficult The classioom teacher 
should stimulate children to read the better type of literature, and 
the librarian should supplement that effort. But where the class- 
1 oom teacher fails, the librarian’s task is to initiate, stimulate, and 
direct the reading of the children Where both fail society always 
suffers. It IS of greatest importance that more schools give children 
access to fresh, interesting, well-written, and appealingly illus¬ 
trated materials to serve the varied purposes that stimulate them 
lo read. How else can we make real readers of our children, 
improve their reading, and expect them to continue to read volun- 
laiily after their school days? 

Investigations have shown that the reading proclivities of chil¬ 
dren (and adults) vary widely in different communities. Studies 
of the causes of differences m reading pioclivities show a close 
relationship between the amount read and such factors as general 
intelligence of the citizens of a community, the extent of literacy, 
the efficiency of the school program, the accessibility of library 
materials, and the amount of productivity of the community as 
measured by the agricultural and manufactured goods produced. 
It IS of significance that the effectiveness of the school’s training 
and the accessibility of libraiy materials rank high among the 
conditioning factors. It indicates that communities that now rank 
low in reading habits may do much to improve conditions both 
for their children and themselves by. (i) providing good schools 
that will develop habits of intelligent reading and cultivate strong 
motives for permanent interests in reading, and (2) providing 
adequate library facilities which will enable young people (and 
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adults) to continue to read for various purposes after they leave 
school 

The school must recognize that today it faces two problems m 
cultivating desirable reading habits. One is to improve the reading 
habits of the present generation of aduksj the other, to develop 
reading interests and habits among children today ^ that will 
ensure a generation of intelligent and discriminating readers 
tomorrow. From the point of view of those interested in adult 
education, the first of these problems seems more immediate and 
urgent The second problem, however, is more fundamental and 
must be solved effectively now if an increasing proportion of 
adults m the future is to have elevated tastes and desirable reading 
habits 

^ We nrc current!/ analyzing available materials to determine the sociopsychological 
influences on children which encourage them to read or not to read. Although the 
analysis is tncoinplctc, it has been discovered that the motivation vanes with the social 
situation (i) a socially welNadjusted child will tend to read what, and if, his con* 
temporancs do, (2) for a socially maladjusted child, reading often represents a fantasy 
life and withdrawal from a difBcult social situation 


R Gw}n ii/iJ Horietw D Lloyd arc former instructors in the public-school system 
of New York City and Wiley College Dr, Lloyd is Professor of Social Studies at 
Elizabeth City Srate Teachers College, Elizabeth City, North Carolina 




INTERGROUP RELATIONS AT COSMOPOLITAN 
JUNIOR HIGH 

Travis H. Taylor 

Modern man faces vast conflicting developments tending to 
make human existence in the years ahead wonderful or horrible. 
Eventual outcome of this battle between historic forces for good 
and evil will depend upon die relative success of efforts to project 
elements of sound social philosophy into practical social reality. 
Integral to the widespread ignorance and misunderstanding at 
the base of this broad problem confronting man is the current 
configuration of intergroup tensions; tensions which threaten, 
through potential social, political, and economic disintegration, 
basic values of our civilization, including not only aspects of free, 
democratic education, but the very existence of such education 
Itself. 

Increasingly, school people arc realizing that they must make 
vigorous educational attacks on the ominously threatening reali¬ 
ties of intergroupal relations. To be effective, each such attack 
must be based on diorough social analyse of each local situation. 
There follows a brief report of a recent efifoit, in which the writer 
was involved, to determine intergroupal status in a certain school 
and neighborhood Since the survey did not reqiiiie expensive or 
complicated procedure, others attempting to deal with inter¬ 
groupal relations in educational, or other, situations may be inter¬ 
ested in the nature of the relatively simple steps taken and of the 
findings achieved. 

For purposes of the report, the school referred to will be called 
“CosinopoUtan junior high”; the city will be called “Plains City.” 

Cosmopolitan )unior high is in one of the poorest areas of 
Plains City. The school population, over 1,500 seventh, eighth, and 
ninth graders, is made up of Spanish-American cliildien (25%), 
Kcgro children (17%), Japanesc-Amcncan children (8%), and 
“Anglo” children (50%), 
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The instrument used in the investigation was a questionnaire 
developed with the help of the National Opinion Research Center 
at the University of Denver. Through the co-operation of the 
departments of anthropology and sociology at the same university 
D. U Students were given class credit for door-to-door interview¬ 
ing in selected sections of the Spanish, Negro, Japanese, and 
“Anglo” neighborhoods near Cosmopolitan. Three hundred and 
eighty adult responses were thus secured. In the school itself, 
approximately fifty children were selected at random from each 
of the four groups and interviewed by the writer. Responses to the 
questionnaire were also secured from the sixty-two members of 
Cosmopolitan’s faculty. While interviewing technique was admit¬ 
tedly not above technical reproach, findings were secured which 
have seemed significant to Don Cahalan of the National Opinion 
Research Center, and to John T. Robinson and Herbert Walther 
of the American Council on Education’s Intergroup Study in 
cooperating schools. 

Eleven questions were used in the interview in the order 
indicated: 

1. Do you think that all kinds of children are (or are not) getting 
the right kind of training in school? 

2. What changes do you think should be made in the schools ? 

3 Do you think that all kinds of people in Plains City do (or do 
not) have the same chance to get a good education? 

(Those who replied “do not” were asked, “What kinds of people 
do not have the same chance as others to get a good education?”) 
When a child has trouble m school, do you think it is usually the 
fault of the teacher, the child, the parents, or the neighborhood? 

5. Do you think that all kinds of people in Plains City do (or do 
not) have the same chance to get a good job? 

(Those who leplied “do not” were asked, “What kinds of people 
do not have the same chance as otheis to get a good )ob'’”) 

6 Do you think that all kinds of people in Plains City do (or do 
not) liave the same chance to live in a decent place? 

(Those who replied “do not” were asked, “What kinds of people 
do not have the same chance as others to live in a decent place?”) 
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7 Do you think that all kinds of people in Plains City should (or 
should not) be permitted to live where they want to live? 

(Those replying “should not” were asked, “What kinds of people 
should not be permitted to live where they want to live?**) 

8. Do you think that all kinds of children are (or are not) treated 
equally well in school? 

(Those replying “are not” were asked, “What kinds of children 
are not treated equally well?”) 

9. Do you think that all kinds of people should (or should not) 
have the same chance to have a good job? 

(Those replying “should not” were asked, “What kinds of people 
should not have the same chance as others to have a good job?”) 

10. Do you think the childien of all the different racial groups in this 
part of town do (or do not) get along well together in school? 

(Those replying “do not” were asked, “Which group or groups 
are causing the trouble?” and, “What do they do that causes bad 
feeling?”) 

11. Do you think the school should do anything to help the children 
of all the different racial groups to get along better with each other? 

(Those replying affirmatively were asked, “What should the 
schools do?”) 

The full report of the study includes sixteen tables and many 
pages of analysis. Only general summary can be included here 
Adults were much more critical of school training than were 
children. Substantial desire was evidenced in each child group for 
more learningj more individualized attention from teachers, and 
stricter school rules—manifestation apparently of deep-seated 
child need for order, hope, and social and psychological security 
The relatively large size of the school population may be signifi¬ 
cant at this point. Seventy-seven per cent of the teacher group 
rated school training unsatisfactory, the main teacher suggestion 
for school improvement calling, as did many children, for more 
individualization of teaching. No significant mtergroup differ¬ 
ences appeared here. 

Although the percentages of adults who offered suggestions 
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for school improvement corresponded closely with the percentages 
of adults who were critical of school training, comparative child 
percentages were as three to one; /.e., three times as many chil¬ 
dren in each child group made fundamental suggestions for 
school improvement compared with the number of children 
declaring school training unsatisfactory. It would seem from this 
that children might need much more experience with free 
thought and free speech, so that feelings now expressed only by 
indirection can find the direct and democratic sort of outlet mani¬ 
fested more consistently among adults. Again no significant inter- 
group differences were noted at this point. 

In contrast to general majority belief manifested in the exist¬ 
ence of equality of educational opportunity, there was majority 
belief that inequality is the rule relative to housing and job oppor¬ 
tunities. Children who believed that opportunities are not equal 
tended usually to attribute cause to poverty or lack of education; 
minority adults who denied existence of equal opportunities 
tended to attribute cause to race, and tended to feel that their own 
race had the hardest going. Many minority adults and some 
minority children told stones of specific cases of discrimination 
to lend credence to more critical and racially conscious responses 

While adults and teachers tended to be less satisfied than chil¬ 
dren with school training, children were much more dissatisfied 
with the quality of pupil intergroup relations than was any adult 
group, “Anglo” children and Spanish children were most critical 
among the children of pupil intergroup relations The Spanish 
group is the poorest of the four Plains City groups living m the 
Cosmopolitan junior high district 

Teachers and children felt overwhelmingly that pupils are 
treated equally well in school Adults were less convinced, about 
half of “Anglo” and Negro adults indicating doubt on the point. 

With reference to the question concerning blame for pupil mal¬ 
adjustment, children blamed children in the main, adults tended 
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to blame parents. Teachers showed much more understanding of 
the multiple causation involved in maladjustment by tending to 
blame all factors; parents, neighborhoods, and children received 
more blame, however—in that order—than did teachers Both 
Spanish groups stressed parental responsibility markedly less than 
did other groups. 

Spanish responses, both adult and child, showed consistently 
less dissatisfaction than expressed by othci groups, despite the fact 
that the Spanish arc the poorest and generally the worst olf of 
Plains City citizens Poverty, and possible cultural factors, have 
been pointed to in discussions of this outcome. Some have sug¬ 
gested connection between this lack of critical feeling and major¬ 
ity Spanish affiliation with the authoritarian Catholic church. 

All four groups indicated overwhelming majority belief that 
there should be equality of work opportunity and that the school 
should help improve intergroup relations. Interesting agreement 
With Myrdal’s interpretation of the ‘^American Dilemma” is seen. 

In contrast to the relatively apathetic Spanish response, the 
Negro pattern consistently showed more critical feelings and 
beliefs and more concern over intergroup relations than were 
manifested by any other group. 

The strong Japanese family system is still characteristic of the 
Japanese in Plains City. Japanese children manifested the same 
relatively secure and hopeful outlook in the study which they 
consistently manifest in Cosmopolitan junior high. Japanese adults 
indicated more than any other adult group a concern relative to 
housing and to neighborhood influences on children; a reflection, 
probably, of the “engulfing” of the small and scattered Japanese 
population in the large, poverty-stricken Spanish area of Plains 
City. 

Minorities overwhelmingly opposed housing segregation; two 
out of five “Anglo" children, half of the "Anglo” adults, only one 
out of five teachers, favored the practice. 
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Intergroup antagonism was directed mainly at the poverty- 
stricken Spanish group, secondly at the bettcr-ofi Negro group. 
Some members of all groups v^ere willing to accept partial group 
responsibility for intergroup troubles, a constructive tendency 
more noticeable in the study among children than among adults. 



WE THE STUDENTS OF PUBLIC SCHOOL 233— 
Marion V. Brown 

(Editor's Note'. Good human relations are dependent upon good 
teaching and good administration How school administration can 
become a part of the educational process itself is so well shown in this 
description that the editors deemed it worthy o£ study by our readers.) 

January, 1947 

Needed: one constitution for the General Organization of an 
elementary school. 

June, 1947 

Adopted: a constitution for the General Organization of Public 
School 233, Brooklyn. 

-and in between lies one semester of social studies, litera¬ 
ture, composition, museum visits, assembly programs, current 
events, arguments, compromises, and the united efforts of 31 
twelve-yeat'Cld children, the intellectually gifted children class 
of P S. 233, 

To understand why this particular class undertook the job at 
the time we must go back a little way m the history of both 
school and class, and must also consider what is happening in the 
world in which these children are now living and may someday 
lead, 

Why 

The school had acquired a new principal in February, 1946. 
By September it had acquired a general organization with officers 
and representatives, but there was still need of a constitution. 

The school also had a problem in its guard system The guards 
are divided into several squads. Safety guards stand at street cross¬ 
ings and supply that ounce of prevention by seeing that the other 
children obey traffic laws. The cleanup squad keeps the school 
grounds free from litter. The yard and stair guards take care of 
arrivals and dismissals The fire guards open exits and discourage 
would-be stragglers. 
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Wherever there are rules there are usually people who break 
them Children are people, and rules were occasionally broken. 
When infringements occurred the outcome of the then-existing 
machinery was a “guard slip” sent to the culprit’s official teacher 
Except in those very rare cases where physical injury necessitated 
an accident report, or where repeated offenses were called to the 
attention of the principal, punitive measures were left entirely to 
the official teacher’s discretion. Naturally there were variations. 

So there existed a need for a constitution and, even more press¬ 
ing, for a uniform system of school regulations and punishments. 

Who 

The class is a group of intellectually gifted children. Their I.Q.’s 
range from 152 to 105. The few at the bottom are there because, in 
a large city school system, there arc such things as registers and 
budgets. 

Half these children had been I.G’s for two and a half years. All 
but four had had one semester with their present teacher They 
were capable of doing a task that would require superior mental 
ability, and they were accustomed to working together 

Why Again 

The more powerful nations of tlie world are now engaged in a 
tnal-and-error attempt at world government. They face grave and 
confusing problems. Whichever of these problems are not solved 
will be the inheritance that today’s school children will receive 
from today’s adults 

The sooner and the better those children know what it means 
to establish a government, to govern, and to be governed, the 
more likely it is that they will devise and accept the solutions 
to these world problems 

There have been times when not only the lack of recognition 
of common human needs but also the seeming inability of gov¬ 
erning bodies to plan wisely has cast doubt upon the thinking abil- 
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ity of the governing bodies If any segment of today’s school chil¬ 
dren should be encouraged to understand and later to participate 
in government, it is that segment which possesses the greatest 
mental ability. 

Considering this, I offered to suggest to my class (IGC7) that, 
since the school needed a constitution, they try to write one. From 
my point of view this topic had another advantage; the 7B course 
of study includes American history from the French and Indian 
War to the end of the federal period 
The first school day of the February term I asked the class how 
they would like to try to write a constitution as their unit. They 
thought “it would be a tough one” but they “would like to try it” 
“just to see if they could do it.” And so it started. 

Planning How 

The first real step was a class discussion. With very little origi¬ 
nality someone suggested that the school constitution be modeled 
after the Constitution of the United States. Everyone approved. 
And then the children realized that they did not know very much 
about the Constitution of the United States: the circumstances 
under which it was written, what specific difficulties it had set out 
to solve, or its internal structure The next thing was, “Let’s find 
out. Let’s suspend writing anything until we know what we’re 
doing.” 

This changed the discussion to planning how to study the Con¬ 
stitution of the United States These children have a tendency to 
trace things to their beginnings. They blocked out a long-term 
plan that they thought should prepare them to formulate the 
constitution their school needed. 

They planned to: 

1. trace self-government in England, beginning with the Magna 
Charta; 

2. discover what factors in the colonies’ resources and geographical 
position, or in the colonists’ political, philosophical, or religious 
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backgiouncls, or in their economic situations, tended toward self- 
government; 

3 study the type of government in each of the thirteen colonies as to 
the amount; of representation, their systems of election, their nomi¬ 
nal and actual powers; 

find out why and how the colonies separated themselves from 
England; 

5. examine the postwar situation after the American Revolution; 

6. study the Constitution of the United States, clause by clause, to 
determine why each section was included and how it has affected 
subsequent history; 

7. write the school constitution. 

Doing 

The class started to carry out its plan the second week in Feb¬ 
ruary. They worked in committees of from two to five children. 
Although this part of the preparation was done principally during 
social-studies peiiods, there were several times when other lessons 
were used. In literature they read Patrick Henry’s speech to the 
Virginia House of Burgesses In art, some of them made colonial 
silhouettes During one assembly period the principal told the 
other seven upper-grade classes that I G.C. was writing a consti¬ 
tution and would welcome suggestions. 

By March 14 the class had reached point five of their plan—the 
postwar situation after the American Revolution In this they 
worked as one group. Then they made a detailed study of the 
Constitution By April 14 they were ready to begin their school’s 
constitution. 

They had done so much preliminary work that the actual wilt¬ 
ing took only two weeks. Fust they listed their problems, some 
of which were: 

I When shall elections be held? 

2. What shall be the qualifications for officers? 

3. Who may vote? 

4. What happens if an officer moves away »* 
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5 WKo may become a guard? 

6 What i£ a guard says a child did something and the child says he 
did not? 

7 Who shall make laws for the school? 

8. Who shall decide how G O money shall be spent? 

There were nearly forty items—a formidable array. They took a 
deep breath and began on the preamble. Everyone wrote one. All 
were read and the class voted for the one they liked best. At the 
end of two days they had a preamble and a list of problems. They 
had also the vision of the 6th of May approaching. May 6 was 
the date on which I.G.C. was scheduled to present a program to 
the seventh- and eighth-year assembly Because it is customary for 
assembly programs to reflect the work of the classroom, the chil¬ 
dren wanted to present the finished constitution. But this tune 
problem was something they could face directly They grouped 
their listed problems under three headings: 

1. executive department—officers and elections; 

2. legislative department—student council; 

3. judicial department—student court; 

and by lot divided themselves into three committees The com¬ 
mittees went to work as if the fate of the universe hung on their 
decisions. The best of friends argued and compromised and 
argued again. At the end of the first period they were marveling 
that the men who wrote the Constitution had taken only four 
months to do it A greater wonder was how Congress reaches 
agreements and pleases as many people as it does. And greater 
still was the wonder how if they who are friends, with common 
aims and small problems, disagree, how the United Nations, 
with Its old mistrusts, and greater problems, does as well as it 
docs. 

They worked during English periods as well as during social- 
studies periods. They worked in each others’ homes over the 
week end. On April 17 the committee on the student council 
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handed in its report. The class discussed it, praised it, attacked it. 
The committee explained and defended its work and made 
changes when its explanations and defenses were not equal to 
adverse criticism It was obvious to the teacher that the class had 
the same philosophy about creating a government as the man who 
presided over the Constitutional Convention in Philadelphia in 
1787—that the members of the convention should not, in order 
to please the people, devise a government which they themselves 
would not approve. 

The class visited the Museum of the City of New York for a 
lecture on the federal period. 

By May i the tentative constitution was ready to be presented to 
the school On May 6 it was presented to tlie seventh- and eighth- 
year assembly and on the next day to the fifth and sixth. Each 
section was read by a member of the I.G.C. class. The children in 
the assembly were permitted to ask questions and make com¬ 
ments. This was the public exercising its right of free speech. The 
I.G’s found several places where there were flaws in their work 
and also found that some of the public has nebulous ideas For 
example, among the qualifications for officers was “Congratula¬ 
tions from the Principal on the previous report card,” Approxi¬ 
mately one half of the I.G. class had this, therefore to them it had 
seemed a reasonable criterion But a survey showed that in most 
of the other classes only three or four children could have met 
that one qualification, to say nothing of others nearly as stringent. 
So “Congratulations,” which means five 90’s and no failures, was 
changed to a weighted average of 85, but still no failures This 
IS a more attainable goal even though it piobably does not satisfy 
the girl who wanted no marking standards, just "common sense.” 

The discussion lasted beyond the regular assembly period and 
still was not finished The other classes wanted copies 

Doing Over 

The next day the tentative constitution was reduced to a skele- 
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ton and copies sent to all the fifth- to eighth-year classes. They 
were asked to discuss it and to send in any specific suggestions 
by May 15, Approximately one hundred were received. Many 
were duplicates. These were sorted and the woik of revision 
began. Each section was considered. If no suggestions had been 
received, no changes were made. If there were suggestions, each 
was discussed and the class decided whether a change should be 
made. 

The constitution in its revised form was re-presented to a com¬ 
bined fifth-sixth, seventh-eighth year assembly on June 25. The 
children then voted in their classrooms. The vote was 256 to 54 
and the constitution was officially adopted. 

Marion V. Brown u teacher o! the seventh cUss of intellectually gifted cHildreo 
at PS 233, Brooklyn, New York 



EDUCATION AND THE TRANSITION 
Sidney W. Rice 

We may truly say that the present is an age of transition. In 
drawing such a conclusion, however, one is likely to make the 
erroneous generalization that any age in this rapidly changing 
woild IS one of transition. Especially is this true of the immediate 
present wherein any ordinary social change m the culture is apt 
to contain implications of world transformation. 

The real test of the matter lies in the extent to which the actual 
bases of human life and endeavor are being changed. A period of 
transition is always marked by radical shifts of the social founda¬ 
tions and institutions about which society revolves. Ordinary 
social change does not imply, nor does it of necessity lead to, 
such uprooting of the established modes of living. It is con¬ 
cerned, rather, with the current institutions, their collateral social 
and economic heritages, and the improvement and perfection of 
life within the limits set by those institutions. 

The period through which we are now passing is not some¬ 
thing new to this generation. There is good evidence that society 
has been in a state of mobility since at least the 1890’s. In all 
probability, present changes have their roots much farther back 
than that. The rapid rise of technology and the trend toward 
corporate, social, and collective action in our economy have made 
difficult the determination of ordinary and transitory changes in 
the culture. 

The preindustrial society was based principally in the tradition 
of economic individualism, either of the type common to the 
freehold farmer or that of the enterpriser. The first, that of the 
freehold farmer, was characterized by the use it made of private 
property Property consisted almost wholly of land and was main¬ 
tained for the purpose of providing the needs of the household. 
Production was for use and, consequently, there was an absence 
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of markets. Also there was little problem of competition. The 
second, that of the enterpriser, can best be characterized by the 
use it made of private property, likewise. Here private property 
consisted mostly of the tools of production and was used for the 
purpose of profit. Naturally, there are many conflicts between 
these two forms of individualism, but for the present it may be 
said that the second form survived, and is in evidence in our cul¬ 
ture today. Many of its theories have fallen into disrepute and 
have been discarded. More of them are being challenged in the 
interest of social advances. 

There are many factors that mark our present transitional 
state By no means the least of these is the rapid rise of tech¬ 
nology. It has left Its mark upon every phase of human life The 
rapid rate of invention has had phenomenal social effect upon 
the world, in that it has placed in the hands of man powers of 
which no one ever dared dream. It has transferred the physical 
power of the agrarian age from man to machines. It has, to some 
extent, displaced the human element in production. It has inher¬ 
ent in its nature the power to bring a higher standard of living to 
all with a minimum of energy and time expended. Under its 
influence or, better still, with its assistance, we have emerged from 
a land-based, feudal society into an industrial age. Witness the 
far-reaching effects of the automobile and the radio upon travel, 
transportation, and communication. Consider also the possible 
results of the release of atomic energy 
Further evidences of transition may be found in the disinte¬ 
gration of the family brought about by the industrialization of 
the world. The home is no longer the self-contained unit it once 
was. The influence of the home is still apparent, but the home 
itself is less and less dependent upon its own productivity Such 
independence has been displaced by the necessity for inteicoursc 
and closer interaction with other groups composing the masses 
of society The whole economy has changed. Even the farmer 
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tills his soil with machineiy, and for profit, so that he may buy 
the goods necessary for existence. He has, m a sense, become a 
specialist 

The changing position of women attests the passing of an out¬ 
moded phase of history. Political and economic equality is per¬ 
mitting them to offer valuable contributions to society In art, 
literature, and the professions, they are showing talents compara¬ 
ble, and even superior, to chose of the once unchallenged male. 

The doctrine of laissez jaire has been almost wholly aban¬ 
doned in favor of a controlled economy. There are few people, 
indeed, who would care to go back to the old planless system of 
our earlier days of development Big business, which in the begin¬ 
ning fostered the idea, has repudiated it At least it has done so 
by implication. Evidence is seen of this in the spread of inde¬ 
pendent rating boards used by large insurance and surety com¬ 
panies to regulate rates, commissions, and conditions of competi¬ 
tion While these boards have little to do with government, they 
grew, nevertheless, from a recognition of the need for standardi¬ 
zation, planning, and control within the industry. Today we see 
federal control of almost every branch of our economy We see 
it in the erection of trade barriers, both domestic and foreign, 
and in the control of banking and credit. Legislated controls of 
corporate enterprise and the use of natural resources are accepted 
as necessary. The government has extended assistance to agri¬ 
culture Everywhere there is evidence of the demise of the 
doctrine of laissez fane 

New eflorts in the direction of health and social security for 
the masses are assuming great importance Here again is a depar¬ 
ture from the old idea of “live and let live ” Legislative action in 
this field denotes worth-while advances. 

The role of “collective action” may be said to have some bear¬ 
ing on the question. The rise of labor unions, professional, trade, 
and consumer groups is bringing into clearei focus the problems 
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of tlie masses, and is making apparent the necessity for a close 
scrutiny of the values by which we have been living 

The implications in all of this for education are many and 
varied. First, it makes imperative a reappraisal of our educational 
system in the light of present and probable future needs This 
process of reappraisal must be continuous if education is to have 
meaning and purpose. It is significant that the late President 
Roosevelt in one of his latei messages gave prominence to the 
inalienable right of every individual to a “good education.” 

It IS the obligation of the democracy under which we live to 
provide equal educational opportunity for all its citizens regard¬ 
less of race, creed, or color. The problems inherent m such an 
undertaking are difficult to enumerate and more difficult yet to 
solve. They are tied up with such considerations as racial, religi¬ 
ous, and social prejudices. Present, also, is the economic factor 
which precludes any thought of equality of oppoitunity under 
our present system, Further, such equality now varies from sec¬ 
tion to section, state to state, and even extends to lesser subdivi¬ 
sions of the state. 

Granting that equality in this respect could be achieved, other 
problems, fully as important, arise. Among these are the ques¬ 
tions of administration, teachmg, and curriculum. Whether 
administration is to be left in the various subdivisions of the 
states or whether it is to be centralized under federal control is 
being discussed. Defenders of the present system point to many 
dangers of centralization, chief among which is the argument 
that by so doing we would subject education to exploitation for 
political purposes. 

Aside from the implications in the above statement, we are con¬ 
fronted with the problem of what to teach and how best to teach 
It. The task, under these conditions, becomes more difficult for 
the educator. Always there are many conflicts during a period of 
transition, arising out of the chaos and decay of a passing age 
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In such times it becomes the duty of the educator to direct; to 
show the student through a maze of conflicting doctrines and 
confusing trends; to help him choose and clarify alternatives, 
consequences, loyalties, allegiances, and penalties. Such direction 
is important because upon it depends the future of our world. 

Sidney W Rice is Professor o£ Health and Physical Education tn Milligan College, 
Tennessee. 




SOCIETIES AROUND THE WORLD 
Irwin L Sanders 

In the past, geographers and sociologists have made rather 
strange bedfellows. The geographers have accused the sociologists 
of overlooking certain important climatic and physiographic 
factors in the explanation of social phenomena; the latter have 
looked upon human geographers, especially the followers of Ells¬ 
worth Huntington, as naive monists who seek to fit all data into 
altogether too narrow a mould of preconception. At the Uni¬ 
versity of Kentucky, by force of fortunate circumstances, the 
geographers and the sociologists found themselves working out a 
)Oint course which could be chosen by freshmen or sophomores to 
satisfy the lower-division social-science requirements. (At present, 
other courses which may be chosen instead are American civiliza¬ 
tion or European civilization, taught jointly by the political 
science and history departments.) 

In planning this course, which was titled Societies Around the 
World, a threefold purpose was kept in mind: 

1. To give the student a social perspective which would aid in the 
constructive evaluation of his own society, as well as others. 

2. To introduce the student to the fields of geography and sociology, 
both with respect to basic principles and methods. 

3. To indicate important relationships existing between habitation 
and society. 

In order to achieve these purposes it seemed best to use the 
comparative method. That is, six societies which represented dif¬ 
ferent types of habitat and varying degrees of social complexity 
were selected. During the first quarter (5 hours weekly) the 
socities considered are the Eskimo, the Navajo, and the Baganda. 
The second quarter (5 hours weekly) the societies studied 
include the Chinese peasant, the cotton South, and the English 
Midlands. As will be readily apparent, the habitations range from 
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the Frigid Zone to the Torrid Zone, from the isolated desert 
habitation of the Navajo to the humid island of Britain. The 
societies represented begin with the relatively undifferentiated 
Eskimo, move to the Navajo with a matrilocal clan system and 
highly iitualized religion, to the Baganda of East Africa with 
their complex-indigenous-political structure. The Chinese peas¬ 
ant is illustrative of the preponderant peasant masses of the world 
whose chief social values have been ownership of land and 
familial obligations; the cotton South illustrates social stratifica¬ 
tion, both with respect to caste and class, and an exploitative eco¬ 
nomic system based on a cash crop; while the highly industrial¬ 
ized English Midlands introduces the student to urbanization, 
economic specialization, and the development, on a large scale, 
of segmental interests within a complex society. 

Appropriate geographical and sociological terminology is 
taught early m the course m order to facilitate the discussion of 
each society. The net result of this is that most of the basic con¬ 
cepts are used in connection with six different societies and 
become, through repetition, a real part of the student’s working 
vocabulary and understanding Some terms, however, are used 
specifically with only one or two societies to which they have 
special pertinence. Each student has a set of geographical terms 
and an approved atlas, as well as a set of sociological terms and 
Reuter’s Handbook of Sociology 

In view of the unavailability of texts that gave a good cross 
section of piimitive, peasant, and Euro-American societies, the 
instructors had to work out their own syllabus Since it was 
impossible to expect such large classes to obtain all of their study 
materials from required reading in the overtaxed library, special 
source books for each society had to be prepared. These six 
source books, averaging 140 pages, consist of selections which 
cover most of the habitation factors and characteristics of a given 
society, and are issued m mimeographed form for local campus 
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use. These constitute a veritable mine of valuable geographical 
and sociological data and prove excellent teaching devices. The 
disadvantages of studying from mimeographed materials make 
this method of reproduction a temporary expedient, but in this 
course the students prefer readings from many different sources 
to the uniform, predigested style of a textbook. 

The central assumption in organizing the course was that 
students learn about societies best by studying them as wholes. 
Consequently, throughout the study attention is focused upon the 
total way of life of each people. First of all the student studies 
about the Eskimo as an Eskimo, and about the Chinese as a Chi¬ 
nese ; and later on becomes conscious of geography and sociology 
as separate disciplines. Experience in teaching such a course shows 
the wisdom of approaching a society in somewhat the traditional 
breakdown: (i) habitation; (2) maintenance institution (eco¬ 
nomic adjustments); (3) social organization, together with value 
systems, methods of social control, etc; (4) cultural change, with 
an emphasis upon dynamic forces which now are giving a new 
direction to the culture. This usually calls for an analysis of the 
impact of Western technology and ideologies upon other societies. 

When approached this way the course becomes one that can 
put the latest visual aids to best use. Basic maps and precipitation 
and temperature charts are required for each habitation. For 
each society two class periods (fifty minutes each, spaced ten 
days apart) are devoted to excellent educational films on that 
society. Movie reports written by tlie students show beyond ques¬ 
tion the value such films have in illustrating certain features of 
the habitation and social organization. (Film strips for use in 
detailed study of important culture traits are also being prepared.) 
points which do not readily lend themselves to photography are 
then emphasized by class discussions Assignments are so sched¬ 
uled that toward the end of the quarter, while class sessions are 
being devoted to comparisons and contrasts of the societies studied, 
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the students can read some topic of their own choosing. They 
either pursue some central theme through several societies or else 
do extensive reading on some society not taken up in class. Since 
the course was launched in September 1946, experimentation 
with several sections has shown the desirability of having one 
instructor carry a section througliout the quarter, teaching both 
the geographical and sociological content. Of course, there are 
frequent consultations and exchanges of notes between geogra¬ 
phers and sociologists. Teaching such a course has proved a tre¬ 
mendous task for the instructor because he has had to obtain an 
acquaintanceship, if not a familiarity, with one other field, and 
has had to study intensively six contrasting societies. Six different 
instructors have had a part in this course. Some frankly dubious 
ones who embarked upon the venture were almost overwhelmed 
at what was expected of them. But, as he gamed experience with 
the course, each one, whether geographer or sociologist, became 
a convert to this approach. Teaching became much more mean¬ 
ingful. No longer did the sociologist have to appear before his 
class and say, “Today we are to study social stratification,” and 
then proceed to pick illustiations from India, from England, and 
from elsewhere, without ever having introduced the students to 
India or to England or to elsewheie (The illustrations in such 
cases prove out of context and the concept seems sterile and unre¬ 
lated to everyday life.) But when one discusses status systems m 
societies which the students have studied in detail, then the con¬ 
cept becomes alive and relationships are readily observed. 

Such a course as this could well be expanded to include econo¬ 
mists, social anthropologists, and political scientists, provided that 
each instructor were willing to learn and to teach the fundamen¬ 
tals of the co-operating disciplines through the medium of por¬ 
traying societies as living entities. The instructor’s slogan in con¬ 
nection with the mastery of new material has been, “If the fresh¬ 
men can learn it, I can learn it too.” 
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A markedly unique feature of th.e course has been the co-opera¬ 
tion of geographers and sociologists, none of whom has had a 
hobbyhorse to ride madly down the academic corridors. The 
sociology taught has had more meaning; for by visualizing the 
living space the students can more easily discern the less tangible 
area of social relationships. The geographers have found that a 
consideration of social factors rounds out the picture of man as 
a social being. 

Irwin T Saiidert is Head of the Departmem of Sociology at the University of 
Kentucky. 




INTERGROUP RELATfONS IN ARIZONA 
Roy C. Rice 

How much do we know about the actual intergroup relations 
as they exist m the secondary schools of Arizona? If there are 
problems in this area^ what can be done in the teacher-training 
institutions to help alleviate the situation? We may go a bit fur¬ 
ther and ask the question, “What do the school administrators 
think about this problem of intergroup relations 

It is with these and similar questions in mind that we attempt 
to interpret the information gathered from questionnaires^ 
returned by forty-two of the sixty-five secondary schools in 
Arizona. 

Parf I. School and Communlfy 

Arizona is a state with several distinct areas of occupation, con¬ 
sequently containing regions of different nationalities with indi¬ 
vidual cultures, beliefs, and practices. Approximately three fouiths 
(737 p€r cent) of the secondary schools are located in open 
country or in small towns having populations of less than 10,000. 
This fact is accompanied by the knowledge that 23.7 per cent of 
these schools are integral parts of systems including grades one 
through twelve. Only 605 per cent of the secondary schools are 
set up for grades nine through twelve The others include grades 
one to twelve, seven to twelve, eight to twelve, or ten to twelve. 

Approximately one fourth of the secondary schools have enroll¬ 
ments of one hundred or less. With such a large number of small 
schools, It is not surprising to find that fifty per cent of the 
teachers are located in school systems employing ten or less 
teachers. When we consider the population of these schools we 
find that about one school in six has less than fifty per cent Anglo- 
American pupils in attendance. The other groups, m decreasing 
order of occurrence, are Mexican, Negro, and Indian. 

^ The School friveniory tntcTgroup Relations (compiled by Hugh M Beil) was used 
with slight modification 
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A consideration of the religious choices of the pupils in these 
schools shows that three fourths (79 per cent) of the schools have 
fifty per cent or more Protestants, and that one fifth (21 per cent) 
have fifty per cent Catholics. Other faiths with slight followings 
are the Jewish, Mohammedan, and Hindu faiths 
With the school distiicts located piimarily in farming areas and 
small towns it was found tliat the heads of the families work in 
the following capacities: miners and factory workers, farmers and 
ranchers, skilled tradesmen, clerks, business owners, and profes¬ 
sional men. The people in the school districts mix and mingle as 
they please in 68.5 per cent of the districts, in the remaindei of 
the districts the people live in distinct areas with the Mexicans 
as the most distinctive group represented There appears to be 
very little change taking place in the various districts. The min¬ 
ority group seems to be increasing slightly in a few areas and 
decreasing in other areas 


Parf II. Pupil AHitudes and Behavior 

In any educational institution we arc concerned with the devel¬ 
opment of proper attitudes and behavioi patterns Howevei, quite 
frequently we fail to realize that the pupil attitudes and behavior 
patterns are far from the most desirable. At times we tend to be 
blind to these factois which cause the less desirable attitudes and 
behavior patterns. 

The most obvious divisions and cleavages in the secondary 
schools in Aiizona take place along the lines of race, income 
levels, and national cultures. The percentages for these divisions 
are 475, 200, and 17$, respectively. Only 105 per cent of the 
schools have no such lines of division. 

The most overt discriminations and conflicts take place in the 
choice of friends, in clique groupings, and in name calling, for 
which the percentages are 392, 282, and 108, respectively 
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Twenty-one per cent of the schools report no such lines of bad 
feelings among pupils. 

When actual conflicts, overt or repressed, have arisen in or 
about the schools they have usually been along such racial lines 
as: (i) Mexican veisus non-Mexican groups; (2) Mexicans voting 
solidly for Mexican candidates in school elections; (3) name 
calling by Anglo-Americans leading to violence with Mexicans; 
(4) the rest of the school, especially Anglo-American boys, resent¬ 
ing the Mexicans dating Anglo-American gals. Only twenty-one 
per cent of the schools report that they have no such conflicts. 

The fewest such conflicts (187 per cent) occur in the class¬ 
rooms. The next most frequent place for such conflicts (28.1 per 
cent) is in other rooms such as toilets, locker rooms, and assem¬ 
blies; while the greatest number of such conflicts (53 per cent) 
occur in other places, as '‘to and from school,” which represented 
25 per cent of those in this group. 

The three most prominent areas of school life wherein pupils 
tend to exclude, keep aloof from, or otherwise discriminate against 
minority-group members are school dances (29.4 per cent), school 
parties (15.7 per cent), and class offices (rr.8 per cent). The 
Mexicans and other minority-group members hold important 
class offices, and both scholastic and athletic lionors. Of course, 
we must realize that quite frequently the good athlete is elected 
to a class office and is accepted by the majority group as long as 
he continues to excel in the area of sports. 

Part III. School Practices, Changes 

When we consider what is going on in our schools and just 
what examples the teachers are setting for the pupils, it is no 
wonder that there are indecision and the development of preju¬ 
dices on the part of the pupils. 

Many of the schools leport that there are no groups towards 
which faculty dislike, discrimination, or unfair treatment is most 
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likely to be shown The one minority group in Arizona that is 
most likely discriminated against is the Mexican group, which is 
as one might expect, since it is a large group in this state. 

In a teacher-training institution it is well to know whether or 
not the members of the minority groups can expect to secure 
employment in the teaching profession after they have spent four 
or five years in preparation. In Arizona there are certain definite 
objections to the hiring of members of the minority groups. 
Approximately 40 per cent of the schools object to the hiring of 
Japancse-Americans on their staffs. Fifteen per cent of the schools 
object to the hiring of Spanish-Americans (or Mexicans) as 
Spanish teachers, while 21 per cent of the schools object to the 
members of this group teachmg in other areas of instruction. 

The dealings with the parents in some communities furnish 
many problems to the teachers However, there does not seem to 
be any one particular group of parents with whom trouble occurs. 
Several of the responses indicate that trouble often occurs with 
parents of low income, parents of the supposedly good pupils, 
parents not wanting the responsibilities of parenthood, and par¬ 
ents associated with cliques in the community. 

Very few of the schools arc aware of any pressure groups in the 
community likely to interfere in school policy or ask special 
favors. Only about one third of the schools report pressure groups, 
and these groups seem to be very diversified. 

Some schools have attempted to put forth special effort to solve 
intergroup problems through the following means, (i) parental 
and community co-operation, (2) good will and active co-opera¬ 
tion; extracurricular activities; (3) course of study or curricular 
changes; (4) pupil’s out-of-school life. Unfortunately there are 
Coo few schools that have attempted to improve intergroup 
relations in their communities even though they realize that such 
problems exist. 
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Part IV. Outlook for the Future 

To look to the future, in the light of the responses made, it is 
found that the majority of the school administrators are optimis¬ 
tic They believe that the intergroup problems will remain the 
same, or will grow better. However, a few of these administrators 
are not too optimistic. Two responses given are very realistic, as 
follows; (i) the “skilled trades are open only to apprentices from 
native Americans”; (2) “more Mexican boys 16 to r8 (years of 
age) will be out of work. Mexican boys back from the service 
resent this distinction,” 

The question, “Where in the nation at large can we expect the 
most effective leadership toward democratizing intergroup rela¬ 
tions within the next decade?”, brought rather diversified re¬ 
sponses. The areas to which we might look for this leadership, m 
descending order of the responses, are through the local school 
system, in newspapers, in school-community councils, colleges, 
and universities; in churches; from radio broadcasters, and school 
administrators; in labor unions; at civic-luncheon clubs; in the 
government; in commercial modon-pictures 

In answer to the question, “Why are schools in general not 
making more progress in democratizing human relations within 
the school?”, we find several items given as prominent causes. 
Approximately one third of the schools lay the blame on parental 
opposition One fifth of the schools state the cause as community 
pressure. It is well known that there are towns in the Southwest 
where members of certain minorities are not welcome and where 
members of these minority groups dare not stop to spend a night 
Faculty inertia is a third cause for our present lack of piogress as 
indicated by 15.7 per cent of the replies. A fourth cause lies in the 
minority groups themselves. Other causes are administrative inde¬ 
cision, school-board conservatism, public indifferences, and so- 
called pupil concern. 
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Since this problem of intergroup relations is large, the schools 
must seek the aid of other organizations interested in the work. 
The areas in which these other organizations can help in the solu¬ 
tion of the problem are: in pupil guidance (27 3 per cent); school- 
community co-ordination (227 per cent); assemblies (102 per 
cent); community surveys, trips, experiences (10.2 per cent); 
arousing faculty concern (91 per cent). 

The preparation of future teachers is very important if the insti¬ 
tutions of higher learning are to supply the needs of the secondary 
schools of the state. If there is some particular aspect of the 
preparation which should be given more emphasis than is given 
at the present time, the institutions of higher learning should be 
made aware of this need. Over one half (526 per cent) of the 
schools would prefer to have their new teachers with teaching 
experience in their major and two minor fields. Approximately 
one third (31.6 per cent) replied that the new teachers should 
have experience in their major and one minor fields, while less 
than one tenth (7.9 per cent) wanted new teachers with expe¬ 
rience in their major field only. The majority of the schools want 
teachers who are prepared to work with their pupils in what have 
been known as extracurricular activities—hobbies, dramatics, 
school publications, sports, music, library work, scouting, etc. 

There is also an indication that the schools are looking for indi¬ 
viduals on their factulties who have had experience in fields out¬ 
side of the school. Such experiences would include business, indus¬ 
try, CIVIC clubs, travel, and similar activities. 

The reactions of the school administrators to the questionnaire 
indicate that there are at least three distinct groups of administra¬ 
tors in the secondary schools of Arizona The three groups include 
those who: (i) see no problem in these intergroup relations; (2) 
are aware of the problems and are making a conscious effort to do 
something to better the conditions which they know exist; (3) are 
not at all concerned with such problems. The second group 
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appears to be in the minority However^ some of the returns 
which were checked in certain responses to imply that they had 
no problems in their schools or communities contradicted them¬ 
selves by checking definite areas of conflict in other items of the 
questionnaire. 

The use of this questionnaire has brought together some perti¬ 
nent information for the use of those who are aware of such 
mtergroup problems It may also instigate some constructive 
thinking on the part of the school administrators and teachers, 
and thus bring about a more conscious efiort to direct their atten¬ 
tion toward some of the aspects of their schools and communities 
which have heretofore gone on as usual. 

Jioy C Rfce IS Associate Professor of Education in Arizona State Coitege, at Tempe, 
Arizona 
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Description and Measurement of Personahty, by Raymond B 
Cattell. New York: World Book Company, 1946, 602 pages 

Thorndike’s statement that ^‘whatever exists, exists in some quan¬ 
tity and can—at least theoretically—be measured,” is taken as a funda¬ 
mental axiom of this treatise on human personality. The author 
deplores his observation that present-day research in psychology has 
lost deliberation and planning in that "no one has stopped to deal 
thoroughly with the task o£ describing and measuring personality 
variables.” He objects strenuously to the applied psychologist’s impa¬ 
tience to “predict and control, without having first observed, described, 
and measured.” 

The book is the first of two volumes, and is described by the author 
as being a “cross-sectional, instantaneous depiction of personality." 
The second volume, proposed to be a longitudinal study of person¬ 
ality, was not yet written at the time the first was published 
The first six chapters deal with principles and methods involved in 
the measurement of personality. Here the author begins with a descrip¬ 
tion of the generally accepted syndromes utilized in clinical psy¬ 
chology and psychiatry. From this he works into an excellent theoreti¬ 
cal discussion of the meaning of personality traits and trait unities, 
and of methods suitable for their measurement Here a distinction is 
made between “source” traits and “surface’^ traits. The latter, being 
more readily observed, have hitherto held the attention of most investi¬ 
gators Consequently, the current need is for a more careful investiga¬ 
tion of source traits The seldom-clarified oDneepts of the interaction 
of traits and the dynamic stiucture of traits are presented carefully 
and consistently, but with a necessarily high degree of theoretical 
abstraction. 

In the second part of the book (chapters VII through XII) the author 
does a scholarly and much-needed job of evaluating and integrating 
the significant research findings in this field to date. This is based upon 
an unusually complete listing of traits and syndromes derived from an 
exhaustive study of research data. 

In the final chapter the author catalogues and interprets each of the 
twelve primary-source traits which he offers as being those most con¬ 
vincingly demonstrated through factor analysis, To me this represents 
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the high point of the entire book. The treatise is concluded with ref¬ 
erence to a number of proposed topics foi further research in the field 

The book is carefully and thoughtfully written, but is not one which 
IS easily lead. The treatment presupposes a familiarity on the part of 
the reader with the general principles of factor analysis. There are a 
number of points expressed rather forcefully by the author which will 
undoubtedly serve to antagonize many psychologists For example, 
reference is made to the Rorschach test as being something on a par 
With a patent medicine. However, this book will undoubtedly serve a 
fundamentally important purpose in causing more profound thought 
on the part of any reader, and in provoking a greatei amount of sig¬ 
nificant and basic research in the field of personality investigation. 

Paul L Merrill 

Chid Psychology for Professional Work^ers, by Florence M. 

Teagarden, revised edition. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc, 

1946, 61$ pages. 

In advanced couises my students and I enjoyed the first edition of 
(his textbook Its value is now enhanced by copious 1940-1946 refer¬ 
ences, and by addition to, 01 the rewriting of, many sections. For 
example, in the chapter headed, “Getting the Child into the World," 
we now have material on blood groups and the Rh factor, tables on 
medicolegal applications of blood types, and charts showing stages in 
fetal development and labor. 

Case contrasts strengthen the chapter on "Fundamental Physical 
Habits"; and the chapter on children with visual handicaps has been 
strikingly improved The work covering parental attitudes, broken 
homes, fostei homes, and adoption and institutional handicaps remains 
practically the same except for new documentation. Piojective tech¬ 
niques and substitutes for the I.Q. leceive too brief a tieatment foi the 
prospective social workeis, teachers, nurses, and counselors who need 
tins compendium Miriam C Gould 

Dynamics of Learning, by Nathaniel Cantor. Buffalo' Foster & 

Stewart Publishing Company, 1946, 282 pages 

"We must have planning while, at the same time, we provide for 
active, positive participation by individuals, We must have centralized 
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That the causes of prejudice and hatred^ as well as the causes of 
crime, are polychotomous is indicated by the author’s discussion of 
their causes Since there is no single cause the cure must include as 
many approaches as there are causes. In Part VIII of the book, run¬ 
ning some sixty pages, the author attempts a discussion of the cures 
which have been, and could be, tried. No single cure or panacea is 
offered for the eradication of hate, but a series of approaches, which 
includes attacks on the economic, sociological, psychological, and 
legalistic fronts, is described. The solutions discussed do not seem to 
have been put into action as painstakingly as have the causes of the 
problem been isolated. 

It seems to me that Section V of the book, Cultural Pluralism vs. 
Cultural Regimentation, is one of the weaker parts of the work. While 
the author shows that our nation is the richer for the cultural contribu¬ 
tions of American immigrants, he seems at the same time to imply 
that much more could have been gained if we had maintained a system 
of "Cultural Pluralism ” While I do not believe that one’s culture is 
something which can be changed as one changes his jacket—as those 
who advocate the "Melting Pot Theory” of Americanization seem to 
believe—m the theory of cultural pluralism 1 do sec certain weaknesses 
which are not even hinted at by the author. A certain amount of 
unanimity of opinion and uniformity of behavior are necessary for 
the smooth functioning of any society; therefore the necessity of some 
system of assimilation Carried to its logical conclusion (Switzerland, 
with cultural autonomy for its German, French, and Italian citizens, 
is given as an example), the theory of cultural pluralism vvould make 
of America a veritable tower of Babel. The pattern and tradition of 
American culture would suffer; and the immigrant, separated from 
the dominant culture by the gulf of cultural differences—language, 
customs, folkways, and mores, would sacrifice full participation in 
whatever of worth his adopted culture had to offer. Most people 
will accept the fact that faulty programs of assimilation are detri¬ 
mental to the immigrant as well as to the assimilating group, for the 
process is one of interpenetration However, the author seems to 
believe that any attempt at Americanization must result in pressuring 
the immigrant into becoming "a lOO pei cent American.” 

The book Wfiy Men Hate is full of quotable passages, arguments, 
and facts with which any one who would answer the racist should 
arm himself 


Edward J. Kunzer 
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youth tn Trouble, Studies m Delinquency and Despair, by 
Austin L. Porterfield. Fort Worth, Texas: The Leo Potish- 
man Foundation, 1946,135 pages. 

The relationship between the delinquency of an individual and his 
status m the community is the problem of particular interest to this 
author. He notes that the child who gets into court is usually a 
friendless child who is without a respected place in the community. 
Porterfield has pointed out earlier that tlie complainants who prefer 
charges against children tend to be peevish and irresponsible indi¬ 
viduals He presents the results of a survey of college students indi¬ 
cating that the behavior of the students had at one time been as delin¬ 
quent as the bchavor of children who arc called into court, yet the 
youth who reach college have rarely been in court. 

Three illustrative case stones are presented emphasizing the struggle 
for status and for a feeling of belongingness. The author feels that the 
community as a whole is responsible for the criminal cultural patterns 
that exist withm it, consequently any adequate prevention program 
must involve processes of community organization, starting with 
co-ordinating councils or area councils to integrate and enlarge exist¬ 
ing programs. 

There is a certain amount of duplication of material m different 
chapters, apparently due to the fact that some of the chapters were 
published earlier as separate articles. Despite the rather loose editing, 
however, the plea for the education of the community to the neces¬ 
sity for a broad co-ordinated program is very strong. 

Paul Sheldon 

Child Psychology and Development, by Louis P. Thorpe. New 
York. The Ro-nald Press Company, 1946, 781 pages. 

The contribution of this worthy textbook to the field of child study 
consists chiefly in the comprehensive character of its content, In the 
organization and plan of the book, in style of presentation, in its 
expressed viewpoint (patterned elccticism!), and in the diversified 
.ludiencc for which usefulness is claimed this text docs not differ greatly 
from (he representative books now widely used. 

The volume is omniverous The inclusive scope of the materials is 
demonstrated by the fifteen chapters with their intricate subtopics. The 
prefatoiy promise to piovjde access to the scientific literature is abim- 
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dantly kept by procbgious documentation from a variety of well- 
selected sources. There is justification for the expressed belief that this 
book will meet the needs of many different types of people who live 
and work with children. 

A feature of this text which places it in a class by itself is the abun¬ 
dance and cfiectiveness of its visual aids The pictures, tables, figures, 
charts, and other illustrative devices aie outstanding. Wheiever a suit¬ 
able book IS being sought in the field ot child psychology and related 
areas and courses, this recent serious and competent contribution by 
Professor Thorpe must be considered 

Edward L Kemp 

Personnel Research and Test Det^elopmem in the Bureau of Naual 
Personnel, edited by Dewey B. Stuit. Princeton, N f ; Prince¬ 
ton University Press, 1947,513 pages 

Designed as a comprehensive evaluation of Navy test and personnel 
procedures during the war, this volume offeis to psychological and 
personnel workers an encompassing survey of new and familiar tech¬ 
niques applied in large-scale research Despite occasional duplication, 
Its twenty-two chapters and five technical appendices provide a play- 
by-play developmental study of the problems encountered and the 
methods employed in staffing ships and stations with effectively 
screened and selected man powei Outstanding features are us com¬ 
pleteness, carefully detailed organization, frank and documented dis¬ 
cussions of criteria selection, validation shortcomings, measures of per¬ 
sonal adjustment, and suggestions for new directions and methodology, 

Phillip f. Zlatchin 
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A PHILOSOPHY OF RECREATION IN AMERICA 
Jay B, Nash 

The threat of leisure is upon us and modem man is ill-prepared 
to face the implications. Our schools have been so concerned witli 
teaching the tools of learning and getting young people ready for 
college that they have been of little assistance in helping young 
people get ready to live 

Leisure has been one of the age-old dreams of man. Opposed as 
he has been by the forces of nature in the vigorous effort to live, 
man has dreamt of Elysian fields. Sometime this frail bark will 
come into the quiet waters of a sheltered port; then there will be 
time for man to do the things he thinks he has always wanted to 
do. The mechanical age, capped by the atomic era, has given man 
time. The great question now is what will he do with it. The out¬ 
look is none too bright 

Edward L. Thorndike, writing for (he Institute of Educational 
Research a few years ago, commented on this great increase of 
available time He notes "that with time on their hands people 
merely read more magazines, mostly pulp; iicle in automobiles, go 
to the motion pictures and listen to the radio ” Says he. “Students 
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of histoiy and sociology will ciedit the present flood of entertain¬ 
ment to the great increase in the supply coupled with commercial 
methods of stimulating the demand. They will argue that men 
will, under fit environmental conditions, spend their free time m 
serving the state by fighting or otherwise, in serving the church 
by religious rites or in serving the family by labor and ceremonial. 
They will assert that men follow true gods of truth or beauty or 
virtue or utility or the common good as readily as the false god 
of entertainment if they are shown the right path by example and 
have their feet set upon it by habit. I hope this is so. But I fear 
that the craving for entertainment is deeply rooted in man’s na¬ 
ture and that very strong counter-attractions will be required to 
stem the present flood. ... The lines of least resistance go toward 
cheerful sociability, free play, sensory stimulation and emotional 
excitement.” 

The need for recieation, and incidentally a philosophy of recrea¬ 
tion, comes right across the board in our modern society Three 
groups, specifically, will feel the need most, In this connection 
and in this entire article I am dealing with recreation as an adult 
term and am avoiding a discussion of the play of children 

The older adolescent group. The first to feel this need are the 
young people from seventeen to twenty-two It is generally 
admitted that there will be little satisfying wage work foi these 
people. They will not have sufficient technical training to fit 
into modern industry. Many in this group will be ruthlessly tossed 
out into a society m which they are not particulaily well ad¬ 
justed or particularly wanted Many of tlicm would like to get 
married and establish homes, but from the economic standpoint 
that is impossible. Where these young people are taking addi¬ 
tional technical training or where they aie attempting to hold 
jobs the number of free hours which they will have will be large. 

Wording hours mil he jetver. The second group to feel the 
pressure of additional leisure will be the worker. The hours of 
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work are now low and will likely be reduced. The work which 
is performed will probably grow in its monotony. Men and women 
will feel the necessity of some change of occupation. Unless some 
constructive program is forthcoming many of these hours will be 
spent in what may be broadly termed as dissipation. 

Retirement will be at a younger age. The tendency is more and 
more for the retiring age to go further and further down. In most 
cases It is sixty and in some instances it is below sixty. With the 
life expectancy of sixty-eight, this means that people who have 
retired will have many years of vitality which can be and should 
be spent in some useful and stimulating activity, probably of the 
recreational type. The threat of retirement is upon us. Dr. Roger 
I. Lee discussed this at a recent meeting of the American Medical 
Association and stated that “fixed retirement is a mistake.” 

In discussing recreation as a basic need, some fundamental 
assumptions must be discussed, 

Man ts an active organism. Man is happy when he is doing 
something that he considers significant. He is integrated around 
interests. In this connection, man is very much like a child’s top; 
he is a going concern as long as there is a sufficient amount of 
interest force to keep life spinning. The minute this drive ceases, 
like the top, he topples over. The psychiatrist says he has “gone to 
pieces.” As long as an individual can keep himself stimulated 
there is a resultant happiness and, incidentally, health. The casual 
spectator who has no part in the game but looking on cannot 
receive much stimulation. Thus, the radio, the motion pictures, 
and spectator sports with the attending tendency to gamble repre¬ 
sent escapes They are, with very few exceptions, escapes from 
monotony. 

No man can grow to cultural stature without doing something 
significant for the group Aristotle thought of the good man as 
the good workman; workmanship thought of in the craft sense 
as well as the social sense. Man’s feet are m the Slough of Despond, 
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his head is bent low before the mirror or his companions until he 
has achieved—until men look up to him and say, “He has mas¬ 
tered ” The area of achievement is so broad that every man, 
woman, and child can acquire this spiritual lift from accomplish¬ 
ment. 

It may be that social security will not turn out to be the Elysian 
field of which men have dreamed. Social security is always a two- 
edged sword; it must be provided to a certain extent for all, but 
particularly for the victims of unforeseen tragedy; on the other 
hand, it has a tendency to put a crutch upon which he too readily 
depends in the armpits of man. Man needs the thrill of contests, 
he needs the uncertainty of the game His achievement, civiliza¬ 
tion Itself, has been made possible because “man has been kicked 
into activity by a hostile environment.” Response to challenge has 
made it possible for man to climb to dizzy heights 
Recreational opportunities must supplement worJ^. Work, 
throughout the ages, is one of the ways in which man has had a 
chance to achieve, The good workman was always in an honored 
position. He achieved, He had status in the group. This is no plea 
for longer hours of repetitive wage work. This is no defense of 
drudgery; this is a plea for challenging work, world work, where 
the individual has sufficient skill to bring him success so that he 
may have the joy of achievement. However, we must recognize 
that in a machine age much of our work will be routinized, and 
man can find little joy or satisfaction in doing his part. When 
this time comes, recreation must offer the opportunity for pro¬ 
viding stimulating and satisfying activities. 

Recreation is a doing concept, a mastering concept, a creating 
concept, and hence is a method of achieving integration of “mind 
and body,” hence normality When work, because of us routiniza- 
tion and mechanization, ceases to furnish man an outlet for man’s 
creative spirit, recreation can furnish activities that provide such 
an outlet 
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The range o£ hobbies covers the entire field of educative activi¬ 
ties. These may be a good book, a hike through the hills, a romp 
in the park, identifying the elusive vsraibler, the various phases of 
music, the entire range of ciaft activities, sports, and games 
adapted to ages, the collector, the canner of fruit, the maker of 
rugs, or the endless ways in which man must learn to achieve. 
Wheie these are not on a wage-work basis, outcomes can be 
achieved recreationally. 

Tlie responsibilities of education in preparing people for leisure 
are twofold. First, tJie educational activities must be thought of at 
least partially with a recreational viewpoint. Few people will use 
the instructions received in music or science from a vocational 
standpoint, but thousands may be able to use these activities from 
a rccieational standpoint. These recreational opportunities must 
be the positive objective of the teacher The seeing of recreational 
outcomes must not be left to the immature child; this is an adult 
responsibility. It is very significant that a large majority of recrea¬ 
tional activities of adults have had their foundations laid in early 
childhood. Skill patterns once learned are never lost. Therefore, 
the educative processes should stress a wide range of skill experi¬ 
ences The child must learn to do things with his hands, to know 
trees and flowers, to sing, to skate, and then he can fall back on 
these years later and obtain, satisfaction from success. 

We see this striving in many men, from Leonardo cla Vmci to 
Winslow Homer—but we must also recognize the faltering steps 
toward this goal taken by the small child who brings home his 
first bit of drawing to an appreciative mother. 

High on the scale of exploration may be Ponce de Leon, Eric- 
son, or Stanley, but low on the scale is the constant effort of a child 
to see behind every curtain, to reach for every strange object, to 
tunnel in the sand, or to explore a dark cave. 

One man and then another said why when he saw an apple 
drop from a tree, a great chandelier moving back and forth with 
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rhythmic motion, a tea kettle lid going up and down, and a finger 
enlarged as he looked through a piece of broken glass. But the 
boy who grinds a lens and makes a telescope from the muffler of 
a car, builds a radio, or experiments with the law of the level is 
in the same field of science. 

We may be overawed by a powerful mountain climber, a skiei, 
or a juggler, an athlete with tremendous prowess, but we must 
recognize these beginnings m the little child in his first tag-and-it 
game or with his first base hit. 

Some men have recognized more clearly the wants and longings 
of man—it may have been a Buddha or a Mohammed, a Gandhi 
or a Kagawa, or it may have been a Messiah—but the small child 
who gets his first thrill of satisfaction from serving his group has 
embarked on the same tiail. 

Education has one more responsibility and here the school must 
shoulder much of the burden. Young people, old people, all people 
must be given, the opportunity to carry on, to keep alive, and to 
continue in their hobby interests which provide the drive behind 
the will to live. Recreation will supply the antidote to much of 
the tenseness, the monotony, and the hollowness of modern living 
From the standpoint of physiological health alone man needs the 
relaxation and stimulation which come from recreational pursuits 
We are at the threshold of conquering most of our disorders which 
arise from infections, such as pneumonia, tuberculosis, typhoid 
fever, and the like, but the nongerm diseases have moved up to 
threaten us and rank high on the list of killers in 1947, Heart 
disease, cancer, cerebral liemoirhage, motor and industrial acci¬ 
dents, and stomach and intestinal disorders are our modern ene¬ 
mies. Man cannot work all day and worry all night, there must 
be a letdown and the letdown must be in activities, in doing some¬ 
thing stimulating with slow, rhythmic cadence. But beyond mere 
physiological health man needs the thnll of achievement Some¬ 
how throughout the ages there has been an urge for man to add 
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beauty to utility. More and more the opportunities for man to 
have an outlet for Ins creativity will be in recreation. Recreation 
becomes a must, one of the fundamental human needs. 

Jay B NasJi is a Professor of Education in the School of Etiucation, New York 
University 


THE DYNAMICS OF RECREATIONAL THEORY 
Eduard C. Lindeman 

The statemanship of recreation, as distinguished from its crafts¬ 
manship, requires a constantly renewing orientation. The hiatus 
between theory and practice in this field, as in so many others, is 
in part due to the fact that recreational activities tend to become 
stereotyped, reduced to habit. A comparatively new form of 
leisure-time activity, the movies for example, has already inaugu¬ 
rated patterns of habit: families designate one night of each week 
as “movie night,” thus standardizing one phase of their recreation. 
Vacations have become so far ritualized that m some areas, par¬ 
ticularly m urban communities, certain functions aie decimated 
or abandoned during the holiday season. There is, of course, noth¬ 
ing wrong with recreational habit-forming except that it lessens 
the possibilities of initiating new practices following upon new 
theories. Still more serious, however, is the likelihood that stand¬ 
ardization of leisure will inhibit theorists from giving attention to 
those factors in civilization and culture which should point to 
revised theory. 

My purpose in this brief essay is to designate some of the forces 
that tend to stimulate new modes and opportunities for recrea¬ 
tion, and incidentally to point out heie and there some of the 
theoretical implications involved 

The most potent force for change in modern society, particularly 
American society, is patently that implacable trinity composed of 
science, technology, and industty Science leads to invention, in- 
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vendon leads to new productive enterprises and piocesses, and, 
finally, industry determines how men and women aie to do their 
work. It has become customary to combine these separate elements 
into a single symbol, namely, the Machine (much as anthro¬ 
pologists utilize corn [maize] as the symbol of earlier Mayan cul¬ 
tures) and to infer dynamics from this central fact. He who 
understands the Machine, so goes the assumption, and has some 
acquaintance with its dynamic qualities will also understand the 
culture for which the Machine stands as symbol. 

One theoretical implication from the above discussion is cer¬ 
tainly clear, namely, that recreation should in some degree serve 
as a complement to the kind of work which the Machine neces¬ 
sitates. If, for example, the Machine requires a persistent form of 
attention and is hence likely to exact a nervous tension on behalf 
of the worker, then it seems clear that recreation should in this 
instance provide relaxation. Thus far we have produced only a 
meager theoretical foundation for this phase of machine-age cul¬ 
ture and mostly m the realm of fatigue studies and infeiences. 

Increased facilities for and accelerated speed of transportation 
patently influence the leisure of our people. This is merely another 
aspect of Machine (dynamics), but it is one which thus far has 
not led to basic theoretical principles for recreation. The automo¬ 
bile has altered American leisure-time practices in numerous ways, 
but the major consequences thus far achieved in recreational 
planning are increased use of national and state parks and accele¬ 
ration of tourism. 

It is doubtful if economics should be considered as a source of 
dynamics, but the recreational theorist who remains unaware of 
such economic facts as the distribution of the national income will 
always be in arrears with respect to his theory. It is wasted effort 
to lay theoretical grounds for a type of recreation that people 
cannot afford. 

fuhhc policy is a source of cultural dynamics and may also, alas, 
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serve as a source of statics. Recreational ieadets have notj in the 
past, capitalized on that phase of current public policy which is 
epitomized in the term, “die welfare state ” Theoretically, a wel¬ 
fare state IS one which rests upon the assumption that political 
stability is achievable only when citizens believe that their govern¬ 
ment will not permit a degradation of their standard of living. 
In Its initial stages a welfare state attempts to deal with such issues 
as unemployment, social security, the various insurances, etc., but 
once this step has been taken the entire standard of living of the 
population comes into question. If we may assume that leisure is 
freedom which the worker earns because he has labored, and if 
government assumes a degree of responsibility jn establishing the 
right to work, why is it not also reasonable to assume that govern¬ 
ment must also take some responsibility for the disposition of this 
earned freedom? 

The problem precipitated by this question is not as simple as 
it may seem, particularly when the welfare state is also a demo¬ 
cratic one. The freedom which the worker earns thiough his labor 
does not belong to the state, as was assumed, for example, by the 
Nazis in Germany. There the leisure of the people was captured 
by the state and utilized for purposes of regimentation. Under 
democratic conditions it is essential that the state should furnish 
opportunities for lecication, but the manner in which these oppor¬ 
tunities are used by the people must be wholly compatible with 
democratic values What citizens do with their leisure is of primary 
importance to the culture of the state, but m a democratic nation 
this importance derives from the fact that the freedom thus ex¬ 
pressed IS genuine. 

This brief discussion of public policy will indicate how neces¬ 
sary It becomes for recreational theorists and leaders to understand 
the full meaning of that blessed but vulnerable word, “democ¬ 
racy “ Democracy is an epic experiment in human relations and 
since it is an experiment its values should never become fixed or 
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Static. This does not mean, however, that we must be vague and 
diffuse about those values which at any given moment of history 
become strategic for the preservation and enhancement of demo¬ 
cratic living. If recreation is to become a potent ally for the pro¬ 
jection of democratic experience, its leaders must be able to de¬ 
scribe such experience in sound theoretical fashion, and also to 
translate its meanings in terms of practical realism. 

The Machine, the weljare state, and the democratic disciphne: 
these are sources of dynamics for a modern theory of recreation. 
The Machine makes it necessary for modern man to utilize his 
leisure in ways which compensate for his progressive detachment 
from nature and the more primitive balances of life. The welfare 
state cannot fulfill its mission unless it plans for leisure as well as 
work. The democratic discipline may be used as a cultural touch¬ 
stone according to which the values that recreation is to serve are 
made clear and teachable. 

Theory may also be tested in the light of such other factors as 
the relative mobility of a given population, vocational pressures, 
public-housing developments, fiscal arrangements affecting both 
public and private budgeting and spending, and the adaptiveness 
of commercial enterprisers whose income depends upon the 
people’s leisuie. These are, no doubt, of lesser importance to the 
theorist than the categories mentioned above and yet they deserve 
inclusion. 

’Population mobility is caused directly by industry. Workers 
must move to the places where jobs are available. But this is one 
of those instances in which the effect of one period becomes the 
cause of another. People who move frequently may ultimately 
come to enjoy moving and hence seek for opportunities to move 
when it might be advantageous to remain where they are. We are 
not at this moment concerned about the causes of mobility of 
American families and individuals but rather with its conse¬ 
quences. If, for example, a family moves seven times in each 
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decade (and this is not unusual for many American families), 
how will this fact affect the leisure-time activities of its members? 
How should recreational planning for the‘!e unstable families be 
conducted and where does the responsibility for such planning 
rest^ 

Vocational pressures is a teim with two sets of implications, one 
reflected in educational institutions and the other in the labor 
market. At ceitain periods and in some communities the fear of 
economic insecurity is so great that the entire educational enter¬ 
prise is thought of almost wholly in the light of its relation to 
vocations. I have lived in such communities and under these cir¬ 
cumstances and have noticed that the iccreational life of people 
thus motivated by insecuiity often tends to become violent in 
character. Here, no doubt, lies a clue foi the theoust Youths aie 
compelled to concentiate on earning a livelihood at the very time 
of life when their natural inclinations might lead them to explore 
nature and the various aits; thus a potential lecreational resource 
for the years ahead is neglected and perhaps lost. 

PubhC'housing developments ofTci manifold opportunities for 
experimenting with family forms of recreation Unhappily, these 
opportunities aie rarely realized because most housing experts 
think of shelter and not of community when they project housing 
schemes. This fact, that is, the obtuseness and lack of sociological 
orientation on the part of housing administrators, is doubly im¬ 
portant because new housing developments first of all obtrude 
upon and “break up” established neighborhoods, thu-, destroying 
existing recreational facilities and habits, and superimpose thereon 
new neighborhood structures with new leisure needs. 

Fiscal anangements affect life in peculiar ways A certain per¬ 
centage of each family’s income goes to local, county, state, and 
federal tax collectors. Our historic policy has been to reduce this 
percentage when tiie income is high and to increase it when in¬ 
come IS low, a procedure which is obviously erroneous Fiscal 
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errors o£ this type bear directly upon the quality of life possible 
for citizens. How, for example, can a family plan a suitable recrea¬ 
tional program knowing that it will be obliged to pay most in 
taxation at the time when its income will be lowest? It is in part 
due to this awkward fiscal fact that the United States publicly 
supported the best recreational program its people have ever en¬ 
joyed during the late depression. 

Another fiscal problem appears when one realizes that most 
American towns and cities are still striving to operate their mu¬ 
nicipal functions through funds derived from property taxation. 
The limit of property taxation is soon reached and beyond that 
limit every penalty exacted upon the property owner, especially 
the home owner, tends to destroy community morale and threat¬ 
ens political stability Claims foi expenditures on behalf of recrea¬ 
tion must be put forth in the light of this paradoxical fiscal 
situation and these claims must compete with similar ones made 
in behalf of education, health, transportation, etc. On this account 
one discovers communities which were once well equipped with 
recreational facilities but are so no longer, and of course long-term 
recreational planning under these circumstances is rendered im¬ 
possible How, then, is the recreational theorist to get his item 
incorporated in the local, county, state, and national budgets? 
Likewise, how are those private agencies which peiform such 
excellent services to demociacy through their recreational sei vices 
to survive and expand? 

Adaptiveness on the patt of commercial enterpnsers who serve 
reel eatiOnai needs is often thought to be a direct reflection of the 
dynamic quality of a so-called free-enterprise economy, and this 
claim is not without validity The growth of spectator sports is 
without question a by-product of the profit motive Night base¬ 
ball, for example, is not designed to serve the preferences of the 
players; its rise in favor is traceable to the plain fact that it increases 
the profits of the owners of baseball clubs Why should not the 
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social-service motivation lead to similar inventions on the part of 
recreational leaders whose goals are something other than profits? 
The answer most frequently given is that these public servants 
are not competing and are hence lacking in those qualities which 
induce inventiveness There is another answer, namely, that the 
public servant is engaged in a higher form of competition, not for 
profits, but for happiness and a more humane culture; but he has 
not learned how to make this form of competition as attractive as 
competitiveness in the materialistic realm. 

The moral of what has been written above is to be found 
ultimately m an examination of the training which is now offered 
to young people who wish to devote their lives to recreational 
progress Somewhere in the curricula designed for these students 
one should find courses that are distinctly sociological and cul¬ 
tural in nature, courses that elevate recreational training above 
the plans of technique, courses that equip students to utilize 
cultural and philosophical perspectives. 

C L/ndemati is a Professor oi Social Philosophy in the New York School 
of Social Work, Columbia University 


WHY NOT A YEAR-ROUND EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRAM? 

John W. Studebaker 

For the past few years American educators have been engaged 
in a defensive battle. Administrators have had their hands full 
attempting to keep their schools properly staffed and seeing to it 
that the quality of instruction did not suffer too greatly as a lesult 
of the high teacher turnover. There was httle time for considera¬ 
tion of broad-scale plans for school improvement 
The easing of the educational crisis is freeing educators to 
devote more time to long-range planning The time seems favor- 
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able, therefore, for me to review a proposal I made some time ago: 
that our cities begia to think in terms of providing a year-round 
educational program. Children between the ages of, say, ten and 
sixteen would spend nine months, as at present, in school. The 
remaining three months would be spent in a nearby school camp, 
which would be an integral part of the school system. 

This is a propitious time for consideration of this pioposal for 
a number of reasons. Public interest in education is now intense. 
In almost any community a carefully developed proposal for a 
year-round education piogiam, including three months at a school 
camp, would stand a good chance of capturing attention and 
winning support. 

It happens, too, that school camps could be planned now in 
many communities without increasing very much, if any, the 
contemplated over-all expenditures for school expansion. We have 
estimated that some eight billion dollars will have to be expended 
over the next several years to put our elementary and secondary 
schools in first-class shape—a sum which is equal to the amount 
now invested in these school properties. Many communities have 
expansion plans laid out and even begun. These communities 
might consider scaling down their plans for their regular school 
plant by about one fourth and devoting what is saved to the acqui¬ 
sition and development of a suitable camp site. With a year-round 
school camp program in operation, it will be feasible to have a 
smaller city-school plant, for about one fourth of the pupils of the 
ages indicated will always be at camp A city with 4,000 children 
between the ages of ten and sixteen would have to provide schools 
for only about 3,000. 

City children would derive benefits of the greatest value from 
a year-round educational program which included three months 
at a school camp in the country Except for the casual educational 
■experiences which happen to present themselves, long summer 
vacations are a waste for most children A year-rovind educational 
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program would give them an opportunity to learn and go forward 
throughout the year. 

The months in the country would be a rich educational and 
recreational experience for city children. The fact that school 
camps would offer opportunities for both learning and fun is itself, 
I believe, of considerable importance “Gee, this is fun,” a small 
girl at a school camp was overheard to exclaim, “and it’s science, 
too ” Children whose education included three months of exciting 
activities in the out-of-doors would not be likely to think of school 
(and, later on in life, work) as something necessarily devoid of 
pleasure. 

The period at the school camp would be rich in opportunities 
for learning by doing. Camping experiences, for example, provide 
ideal opportunities for practicing democratic living In the com¬ 
paratively simple environment of a school-camp children would 
readily see the reasons for having some rules and regulations. To 
some extent they could participate in making those rules and in 
planning various camping activities Each day would offer oppor¬ 
tunities for learning how to get along with others, work with 
others, and shaie responsibility. The months at the school camp 
would also provide an opportunity for learning about health and 
hygiene, not through abstract study, but through the formation 
of good health habits and the consideration of the problems which 
naturally arise in connection with such services as the provision 
of food and the water supply. 

The school-camp environment would present enough work 
opportunities to inculcate habits of legularity and responsibility. 
Chores, it is now realized, have real educational value. They give 
the child performing them a sense of confidence and social accep¬ 
tance, help him to develop the capacity for hard work and to 
assume and enjoy responsibilities. 

The period at the school camp would have unusual value for 
personality development The child would get to know his fellow 
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pupils better and come to see liis teacher as a real human being. 
He would come m contact with other adults, the members o£ the 
camp staff, and perhaps strike up a close relationship with some 
one of them. If the school camp provides skillful and sympathetic 
supervision, with special attention for those in need of it, the 
months there should be a period of unusually rapid growth. 

Parents sense this value of camp experience and may be ex¬ 
pected to take a keen interest in the proposal for school camps 
and the actual operation of the camps once they are established. 
This interest is desirable in itself, and it provides opportunities for 
close and valuable interchange between parents and teachers—in 
Alvin Zander’s phrase, “for parent education with no necessity for 
labeling it as such.” ^ 

Many aspects of school-camp experience obviously have a carry¬ 
over value through the year. Camp experience will make the work 
of the remaining nine months more meaningful. The peiiod in 
the out-of-doors will provide material for self-expression in music 
and the visual arts. It will offer opportunities for teaching many 
phases of the regular curriculum better than they can be taught 
in the classroom, for driving home things read about, for arousing 
curiosity. The school camp must be an integral part of the total 
school program or its full educational advantages cannot be 
realized. 

Nothing worth while comes without effort, and I am well aware 
of the difficulties involved in working out the sort of program 
suggested. There will probably have to be years of experimenta¬ 
tion in many parts of the country before ideal patterns for a year- 
round school program are worked out. Precisely because the 
months at the school camp may be expected to have such a far- 
reaching effect on growth and personality development, they must 
be skillfully planned. The staff of the camp will have to be 

»*‘Thc Influence of the Summer Camp on Personality Development," T/ie Net vans 
CJiilel, VI, No 2 (19.17) 
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selected with extreme care, with consideration given to the influ¬ 
ence they will have on children as well as to their skills. Training 
programs will have to be developed to enable teachers to make 
a maximum contribution at the school camps, and the role of the 
teachers and the camp staff will have to be clearly, but flexibly, 
defined. It is to be recognized that while a year-round educational 
program will not greatly increase total investment m school plant, 
It will call Cor a largei operating budget 

But It IS 10 be hoped that these difficulties will seive as a chal¬ 
lenge, rather than a deterrent We do not have to stait completely 
from scratch. Many schools now attempt to help children plan 
their summers and make educational use of their vacation experi¬ 
ence when they return in the fall. Schools have shown interest in 
camping for about twenty years, and a few offer their pupils 
some form of camping activity. In many cases this is limited to 
one-day or overnight tups, but since 1940 from six to ten school 
systems have experimented with extended camping experience 
during the school year 

Two particularly promising experiments are going forwaid in 
Michigan and California The W. K, Kellogg Foundation is 
helping to finance two year-round school camps for fifth- and 
sixth-grade children in Michigan. At Clear Lake Camp, near 
Dowling, Western Michigan College of Education is conducting 
a five-year experiment, now in its third year, to deteimine the 
value of camping for pupils and for teacher training St Mary’s 
Camp, near Battle Creek, is operated by a Board representing the 
county schools. 

Both camps offer pupils at the fifth- and sixth-grade level two 
weeks of camping experience. Both attempt to dovetail that experi¬ 
ence into the regular school program. Tlie children are accom¬ 
panied by two teachers and each camp has a legulai staff Every 
efiort IS made to give the children opportunities for learning by 
doing and to see that they reap the educational advantages of 
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living together. Special emphasis is placed on things that can be 
taught naturally and effectWely outdoors. For example, the study 
of Michigan history is included in the sixth-grade curriculum, and 
lumbering occupies an important place in that history. At both 
Clear Lake and St. Mary’s, children begin to learn something 
about lumbering as they go with members of the camp staff to 
get wood for the fireplace. They see a tree felled, aid m swamping, 
splitting, and cutting it into firewood length. They leain some¬ 
thing of the tools needed and the proper use of those tools Finally, 
they visit a nearby sawmill, and this is an exciting as well as a 
meaningful project. 

The Cuy-County Camp Commission of San Diego, California, 
is developing a well-rounded school-camp program which will 
eventually permit all public-school students of San Diego City 
and County, in grades five through twelve, to have a week of 
camping experience. Some 5,000 elementary-school children have 
already attended Camp Cuyamaca, which was opened in March 
1946 In January 3947 Camp Palomar was opened as a work- 
experience center for semoc-high-school students; campers spend 
four hours a day, for which they are paid, in rebuilding and im¬ 
proving the camp facilities, have three hours of supervised study, 
and a rich recreation program. Later, other camps will be opened 
Some 700,000 acres, embiacing mountain, beach, and desert aieas, 
are available for San Diego’s program. 

Camp Cuyamaca is very similar to Clear Lake and St, Mary’s 
in its objectives and basic pattern of operation. There is the same 
effort to relate the camp expeiicnce to the school piogram. The 
camp has a permanent staff, which assumes responsibility for all 
activities, but teachers accompany their classes, observe, and advise. 
Elementary-school principals of San Diego evaluated the project 
after its first year of operation and voted unanimously to continue 
It The camp expeiience had particular value, it was felt, in 
teaching co-opcrarion, good citizenship, and social living, and in 
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helping children who were shy or had other personality problems. 
Over the next decade flow many additional school systems will 
join those now experimenting with school camps? 1 hope many 
will do so, and that some will pioneer in the development of a 
year-round school program* which includes three months at an 
outdooi school camp. This program represents an important 
frontier in American education. As we bring the vacation period, 
now a kind of unexplored territory, into our educational domain, 
we shall, I am convinced, discover a rich new land. And just as 
the development of the West benefited the United States as a 
whole, so the assimilation of these now wasted months will enrich 
the entire educational program. 

)o}in IV SHidebakfii js United Staws Commis»ioncr of E<lucation 


A PLAN FOR COMMUNITY SERVICE 
Mark A. McClosksy 

Let us take it for gianted that the part-time school and the 
isolated school is an anachronism The American public, hungry 
for recreation and adult education, will not continue to tolerate 
the part-time use of the community’s most valuable physical 
properties strategically located and essentially usable for recreation 
and adult education. Schools as institutions of education and good 
living cannot "go it alone.” They have to be in partnership with 
community agencies and the ordinary citizenry. 

New York City is making greater full-time use of its school 
plant and increasing its partnership ventures with agencies and 
citizens It has no one plan, no single piescription It works on a 
variety of arrangements, some poor, some good, some better, but 
all of them subject to modification and adjustment in the light of 
experience and the ever-changing needs of neighboihood, for New 
York is a city made up of many cities. 
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Any bonafide group or organization, when a school is not in 
use for school purposes (recreation and adult-education programs 
operated by the Board of Education are construed as school pur¬ 
poses), may get a permit to hold social, civic, educational, as well 
as political meetings The fees arc nominal with preferential 
treatment for certain youth agencies. In 1946, exclusive of use for 
polling places, 5,220 permits were issued for 98,763 periods of 
school use. 

From September through June, 170 afterschool playgrounds are 
in operation under a staff of three or four teachers, using any part 
of the school plant necessary for the program. Frequently, this 
program is augmented by special arrangements with parent 
associations and other community groups- 
The summer program calls for the operation of 313 vacation 
playgrounds, 42 swimming pools, 26 athletic fields, and 20 open- 
air dance areas The fields operate seven days a week from 9:00 
A.M. until sundown The dance areas are used in the evenings and 
other services operate five days a week from 9:00 am. to 5:30 pm 
A staff of 1,955 teachers supervise these activities 
On three, four, or five nights a week, depending upon the 
neighborhood need, 143 community centers with a staff of 775 
teachers operate from Octobei through May. All facilities in the 
school plant are available. The public is welcomed individually 
-or in groups Civic, social, athletic, and educational organizations 
with their own leadership and instruction are invited and housed. 

Thus far we have examined standard procedure. Several years 
ago, one community undertook to attack its own neighborhood 
problems and to promote its own welfare A neighborhood coun¬ 
cil was created, raised money to employ a full-time center director 
to enlarge and enrich the afterschool program, and offered to act 
in an advisory capacity at the school-community center The move¬ 
ment thus initiated has grown until eleven such partnership 
centers are in operation We have stopped expansion of this 
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pattern of co-operation so that we can evaluate the process as an 
aid in future planning. 

Another experimental operation just started involves a three- 
way paitnership A local community group, the Y.W.C.A, an 
organization national in scope, and the Board of Education make 
joint financial contributions and constitute a joint consultative 
board of operations They have agreed upon a program and a 
policy all within a framework suitable to a public-school building 
and a publicly supported school system. This arrangement will be 
subjected to clinical study for a period of three years. It may have 
in It the longed-for solution for the problem of co-operation be¬ 
tween public and private agencies. 

Another approach of promise is in the experimental type of 
Youtli and Adult Center organized by the Board of Education in 
partnership with private agencies and local citizens of a well- 
defined neighborhood. Two such centers exist at the present time 
with a third in the process of organization 

The essential aspect of this type of approach is the attempt to 
focus all of the available educational resources upon a natural 
community Several schools, generally comprising a high school, 
a junior high school, and one or two elementary schools, are com¬ 
bined under one administrative head to offer a program for all 
the people, regardless of age or educational attainment The pro¬ 
gram is designed to meet the needs of kindergarten children as 
well as their grandparents. It runs horizontally with those who 
want vigorous athletic competition to those who want book re¬ 
views and chess, those who want to discuss politics and those who 
want to dance, those who want to sew and those wlio want to 
swim. Little distinction is made between adult education for satis¬ 
faction and the usually conceived recreation program. The pro¬ 
gram seeks to provide leadership in any subject that any group of 
twenty think interesting to them. The center seeks to promote 
those activities contributing to citizenship 
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A community council consisting of agency representatives, local 
leaders, and curbstone citizens helps Co finance the project, but 
what is more important, it helps to decide the character of the 
progiam which is to be offered. The movement is from the usual 
type of co-operauon obtained by convening the welfare agencies 
in a community to enlisting the advice and aid of local citizen 
groups and even ordinary sidewalk, citizenry. This use of the 
school plan for recreation, for adult education, and for the devel¬ 
opment of civic awareness, as well as civic competence in com¬ 
munity groups, provides the opportunity for the greatest advance 
the school system has made in years. In this type of operations, 
the school need not be the largest star in the constellation, of serv¬ 
ice, but It should never be entirely outside the orbit. The full-time 
center director does not invade the field, he occupies it and plows 
It in co-operation with others. 

In a complex metropolitan community such as ours, we must 
learn how to create the contrivances, devices, and techniques neces¬ 
sary to place all available educational and recreational resources, 
public and private, within an area at the disposal of the people of 
the community. It is a pioneering job on one of the frontiers of 
educational advance It cannot be done well or economically by 
professional people employed on a part-time basis and paid low- 
scale wages. It cannot be done with the present type of school 
plant. Our school plants almost everywheie are years behind oui 
conception of what proper school-community-centered buildings 
ought to be. We need to study very seriously how to go about 
training people in the fields of recreation, adult education, and 
community organization The services that a good staff can render 
call foi broad abilities as well as narrow technical skills. The public 
must be convinced that it pays to employ and to train people 
capable of rendering these services 
The features of an ideal plan of community service call for 
experimentation and exploration; they require intelligence, 
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imagination, and good wiU The varied approaches described 
herein are being undertaken at the present time in various parts 
of the city. As we make headway with buildings, widen our 
offerings in time and content, we slowly improve the status o£ our 
staff and increase the quality and vaiicty of our relations with 
other city divisions and private agencies 
The returns on a comparatively small investment of money, 
time, and labor will be great in terms of increased use of school 
plant for essential community seivice as well as in terms of intelli¬ 
gent, participating citizenship on the part of childicn, youths, and 
adults. Happy family life and a socially healthy community will 
generate an even greater love for and a desire to serve the neigh¬ 
borhood, the city, and the nation. 

Mtir\ A hfcClotk^y is Director of the Division o{ Continunity Cdiii.ation, Doard ot 
n,(Uication, City of New York. 


THE CHURCH AND RECREATION 
E. O, Harbin 

Recently the chief of police in a midwestern city appeared be¬ 
fore the ministerial association and pleaded with the preachers to 
open their churches for recreational purposes A conservative 
group dominated the association and the proposition was turned 
down. The parting shot of the chief before he stalked out of the 
meeting was: “All right! Close your churches to the kids, and let 
them go to hell!” 

Fortunately, there is a brighter side to the pictuie. Never have 
so many ministers and church workers recognized the important 
place of recreation in the total program of the church and com¬ 
munity And more churches than ever are doing excellent jobs 
in providing recreation 

On my desk is a letter from a church in Texas that has just 
spent more than $5,000 m remodeling and equipping a room as a 
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workshop. More than $3,000 of this amount has been spent for 
equipment—power machinery, hand tools, and other accessoiies. 
A member of the staff is in charge of this workshop. This same 
church has plans for a new building that include a youth center, 
a Boy Scout room, a roof garden, a modern kitchen, and equip¬ 
ment and space for dramatics, music, and other recreational 
activities. 

Illustrations like this could be given again and again, a rural 
church that built a recreation house with volunteer labor, another 
that built a playground that was used by the community, a small 
town church with a daily program of recreation under a paid 
worker; a big city church with a once-a-week hobby night that is 
conducted for ten or twelve weeks twice a year; another city 
church with a paid director of dramatics, in addition to a full and 
varied program of other recreation activities, including a Saturday 
night ‘^fun night.” 

If the church is to take the job of providing adequate leisure¬ 
time activities seriously, three things are essential, It must have a 
sound philosophy of recreation. It must have an attractive recrea¬ 
tion program. It must have intelligent and skilled leadership. 
This same thing would be true of any other group or agency pro¬ 
moting recreation activities. More harm than good can be done 
by failure at any one of these points. 

The good recreation leader knows what he is doing. That is, 
he understands the implications of recreation for life. Dorothy 
Canfield Fisher says that ”thc solution of the problem of leisure 
is one of the two or three keys without which we shall not be able 
to open the doors to a decent human future.” Here is an instru¬ 
ment of tremendous social significance The leader who does not 
understand all that is involved is like a child playing with a gun 
that he does not know is loaded Someone is liable to be hurt 
The good rccieation leader knows how to do what he is doing. 
Poor performance can kill interest in a good activity. 
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The good leader knows why he is doing what he is doing. His 
purposes are clear. They tie in with his philosophy. They involve 
more than “keeping the kiddies off the street.” They involve 
even more than providing “good times.” 

A sound philosophy for church ? ecreaiion involves the following 
Items'. 

I. Recreation must be considered as an integral part of all that 
the church is trying to do for people It is no “side show.” 

2 The conception of recreation must be broadened so as to in¬ 
clude much more than the playing of games. It takes in all of the 
cultural and creative activities that modern recreation leaders are 
now including in their programs for leisure-time guidance. It in¬ 
cludes reading, music, art, drama, the chance to converse with 
friends, the thrill of a creative hobby, the song of a cardinal, en¬ 
joying a lovely sunset, a quiet moment of worship, working in a 
garden, a trip through the woods, the fellowship of a friendly 
game, the fun of a sports program, and a thousand other joys. 

3 Recreation should be considered as a necessary element m 
the scheme of living It therefore becomes essential that one’s use 
of time should be so managed as to include recreation m the 
schedule, Otherwise life becomes lopsided 

4 Recreation has physical, mental, and moral values that make 
It an indispensable aid in the church’s program. 

5 Recreation has a definite service to perform in a machine- 
dominated world that stifles creativity, 

6. Properly conceived and promoted recreation is an effective 
instrument for developing character and personality. 

7. Its value in developing a spirit of fiiendhness and esprit de 
corps makes it a necessary part of the church's program. 

8. Individuals of every age level require normal opportunities 
for wholesome leisure-nme occupation Denied these opportunities 
the chances are increased for cheap and harmful recreation getting 
a strangle hold on the life of the individual and the community. 
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Therefore, the church program of recreation must include all age 
groups—children, youth, adults. 

9. Recreation is no bait, trap, or “come-on” to attract people to 
the church. When such use Is made ot it the highest and best pur¬ 
poses are defeated and the program is cheapened. 

10. The church has a responsibility for helping people to make 
an intelligent use of leisure time. Society, caught m the drive of 
modern high-pressure living, suffers because of a poverty of ideas 
of what to do in time not required in making a living. Froth and 
tinsel are glamourized by those who would make gain out of the 
people’s free time. “The battle is on,” said Stuart Chase, “between 
those people who know something of the high values of life and 
that high-pressure fraternity that would fill life full of jumping 
jacks." Therefore, people are confused. They need help, They do 
not need preachments so much as they need opportunities to 
practice and taste the things that arc good in recreation. Only in 
this manner can they develop an adequate sense of values. The 
church, the school, and every agency interested in human welfare 
must team together to make possible these experiments in abun¬ 
dant living. A scheme of education, either inside or outside of the 
church, which does not prepare people for this intelligent use of 
leisure is stupid. 

II. There are three reasons why the church must interest itself 
in community recreation: (1) The members of the church do not 
grow up in a vacuum. Children, young people, and adults have 
community contacts that are inescapable. The church must be 
intelligently concerned, therefore, about what goes on in the 
community. (2) Then, too, the church’s interest in human wel¬ 
fare makes it imperative that it co-operate with other community 
agencies in providing adequate recreation opportunities of such 
quality and variety as to meet community needs (3) The church 
often has space and equipment that should be made available for 
community recreation activities, if such space and equipment are 
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not available elsewhere. As a case in point, Boston Avenue Metho¬ 
dist Church, Tulsa, Oklahoma, has a gymnasium that was used 
twenty-four hours a day during the war years by community 
agencies. One swing shift used the gym two o'clock each morning. 

Unified action on the part o£ all agencies in the community will 
be more effective than isolated efforts. Therefore, the co-operation 
and co-ordination of the efforts of churches, schools, and civic and 
private agencies are both desirable and necessary. 

12 Juvenile delinquency is becoming an increasingly grave 
problem. The church, along with other agencies, must do its part 
in the solution of this problem Adequate recreation is part of the 
answer. However, it should be recognized that recreation is no 
“cure-all.” Neither are the youngsters looking for some agency 
to be a sort of “wet nurse” to them. 

We should also be aware of the fact that the delinquency angle 
is only a part of the total problem of education for leisure, and a 
small part of the problem at that. The whole matter of enriching 
life for people by expanding their interests and by increasing their 
recreation skills is of major concern. Recreation programs must be 
aimed at this end. 

The church is interested in developing a soufid program of 
recreation. Such a program would provide a variety of experience 
in different types of recreation—sports, music, drama, literature, 
forums, hobbies, nature lore, games, rhythmics, banquets, parties, 
outdoor activities, etc. It is important that people develop a wide 
range of leisure-time interests or at least that they become aware 
of the many possibilities for enjoyment, with some special skill in 
one or more of them. 

Another mark of a sound program would be indicated by giving 
the properly proportioned emphasis to core and fringe activities. 
Some activities are of more value than others. Some activities are 
of temporary value and some of permanent value Interests that 
grow With you as you grow are in the permanent class Special 
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emphasis should be given to those interests that can be carried on 
with increasing satisfaction as you grow older 

In regard to leadershtpj the church as well as other agencies is 
concerned with four questions: Is it self-effacing? Deliver us fiom 
the traffic cop type of leadership. Is it intelligent ? Is it competent? 
Is It concerned with basic motives and attitudes? 

To this end the Methodist church is providing recreation work¬ 
shops and laboratories across the country in the effort to tram 
leaders who have the know-what, know-how, and know-why. In 
these meetings they discuss the philosophy of recreation and tech¬ 
niques, and develop skills in a wide variety of activities by active 
participation in them. The results have been gratifying 

E 0 Haihw IS a Member of the Board of Educ.ilioa of the Methodist church 


RECREATION AND DELINQUENCY 
Ben Solomon 

It is nonsense to claim that recreation can cure delinquency be¬ 
cause there are so many important phases of this subject which, 
even at its best, recreation can neither touch nor affect To expect 
any appreciable reduction in juvenile crime after recreational 
facilities and agencies are established in a neighborhood may lead 
to disappointment and failure because youth commits antisocial 
acts for reasons quite unrelated to the whole field of recieational 
work. 

Recreation Cannot Cure Delinquency 
I. In the first place, every study of this whole delinquency ques¬ 
tion has shown time and time again that highly vulnerable youth, 
boy or girl—the kind who were born wrong and grew up wrong, 
and insist on living wrong, those who are headed for reform 
schools and the penitentiary eventually —do not pm take of 
organized recreation programs It follows then that no matter how 
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good die program might be those who do not partake o£ it cannot 
possibly be influenced by its values 

2 Unlike school attendance which is compulsory^ attendance 
at recreation piograms is entirely voluntary. At best it is, there¬ 
fore, sporadic and of more or less short duration for any single 
youth. 

3. All of these programs necessarily have rules, and the leaders 
expect the children to live up to them, to have consideration for 
each other, to co-operate fully and willingly, to exhibit sportsman¬ 
ship in all their play ways. This is indeed something that anti¬ 
social youth cannot or will not do or give. 

4. It is quite possible for a recreation program to be a negative 
influence in some of these vulnerablcs’ lives Inducing some of 
these children, especially those who are somewhat abnormal or 
weaker, one way or another, to partake of the program and to 
compete on an equal basis with more normal and skillful, more 
talented children, tends only to increase their sense of frustration. 
It exposes their incompetence, retards their mental development, 
something they have already been fighting against, even before 
they came. 

5. These candidates for trouble want many things that a recrea¬ 
tion program cannot possibly give them In the first place, they 
want to play during hours when schools are open and also at 
times when they ought to be at home or in bed. Sometimes they 
want liquor, gambling, sex, money, and lund, risque excitement. 
Tliey want to do as they please without regard to others, keep 
late and irregular hoius, often long after all recreational programs 
are closed. 

6 Youth of this type certainly do not want any kind of super¬ 
vision. They fear teachers or leadeis who know what they are 
thinking, planning, or doing They expect to live by their wits, in 
secretive fashion, and do not want anyone to observe their actions 
or learn their plans 
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7. Many of these youth are dull-witted, in the lower mentality 
bracket, or are emotionally unstable or physically faulty. Although 
recreation has some values for these youth, various other highly 
specialized medical and psychiatric services are needed. 

8. In the final analysis, the diiector or leader of such programs 
does not want this type in his progiam because it is not good for 
the other children, and it does present a difficult discipline 
problem.. 

8. Most private recreation agencies, like the Y C.Y 0 ., 

Y.M.G.A., and others are sectarian Some exclude Negroes or 
Mexican-Amerlcans, etc. Some of them have expensive buildings 
and facilities to maintain and support, which means membership 
and activities fees that the very poor cannot afford. Since they are 
privately supported by voluntary contributors, they have neither 
the compulsion nor the responsibility and sometimes no mclina' 
tion to do a delinquency-prevention job among the veiy pooi and 
the very needy, 

10. Of course, recreational programs in general of all types do 
not have the specialized services, equipment, facilities, or per¬ 
sonnel to meet many of the needs of vulnerable children That is 
specifically a job for other agencies in other fields of work 

11. So many factors, so many abnormal conditions and harmful 
pressures surround our highly vulneiable potential delinquents. 
There is indeed little that recreation, even at its best, can do 
directly for children who have parents who are a menace to their 
welfare, children who come from poverty-stiicken homes, who 
suffer from bad heredity, who live in atrocious neighborhoods 
where vice is protected by crooked politics, where many crime- 
breeding “hot spots” are allowed to flourish because of lax law 
•enforcement. 


But Recreation Can Help 

Here follows a list of the many ways in which recreational 
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programs can aflect vulnerable children for good, thus helping to 
reduce delinquency. 

1. A program that creates and spreads )oy, happiness, and 
laughter among childien is in itself a potent influence for mental, 
physical, and emotional health. 

2. Granted that many of the really needy ones do not partake 
of the programs, there are a large number of children who do 
These, not the worst in the land and certainly not the best, include 
many who might easily be misled into antisocial ways. Under the 
influence of good leadership in an organized play group they aie 
just as easily led into a more social program. 

3. Recreation programs tend to take children off the streets, 
and every minute they are out from under the speeding traffic 
and away from the physical and moral hazards of the neighbor¬ 
hood, they are safe in a constructive, skill-teaching program. 

4 Eveiy skill a child learns, cveiy chance he has to excel in 
something, to “shine,” is a big step toward his own self-satisfac¬ 
tion, toward a feeling of security and adequacy, toward becoming 
a conventional, social being. 

5. If recreation programs could attract the children when they 
arc very young, especially under ten years of age, a larger number 
of the highly vulnerable ones could be steered right 

6 . Recreation is particularly valuable in diose towns and areas, 
rural and urban, where youth has the legitimate complaint that 
“there ain’t nothin’ to do and what there is ain’t decent” 

7 Coeducation programs in the teen ages are particularly valu¬ 
able and needed from thirteen years of age and up These must 
be conducted by professionals who not only know recreational 
activities but also know what teen-agers think, want, and should 
have 

8. Recreation is a program thiough which a leader can estab¬ 
lish contact with potential delinquents, cultivate their confidence, 
and influence their behavior and ideals A good leader does this 
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not only through the activities but through the influence of his 
own character, peisonahty, and example. 

Recreation Might Do a Better Delinquency-Prevention Job 

1. If we had more of them without costs. The biggest single 
shortcoming of recreation in general is the fact that these pro¬ 
grams are numerically inadequate We need them especially in 
slum areas of great econoimc need, in neighborhoods where there 
are lots of children and no recreational facilities, and particularly 
where there are plenty of highly vulnerable youth from minority 
groups. We need a large expansion of recreation facilities that 
cost very little or notlung at all, that have no admission chaiges, 
membership or registration fees, uniform, literature, or equipment 
costs. 

2. If we had all-year-iomd programs Just as delinquency oc¬ 
curs all year round in all seasons, so must our recreation programs 
be organized—all year round, indoors and outdoors. 

3. If we could interest the *Utay-a(vays " If recreation executives 
on the policy-making level arc really concerned with doing a 
delinquency-prevention job, tliey must create a practical plan to 
service those vulnerable youth who do not come into their build¬ 
ings, centers, playgrounds, etc This large number of boys and 
girls who stay away, who refuse to partake of the programs, and, 
certainly, who need recreation values the most are the very ones 
with whom we can show the best results, if they can be brought 
into the program. Heie we must use the finest, the most practical 
leaders obtainable. These leaders must go out into the highways 
and byways, the alleys, the docks, the cellars, the dives, and the 
honkey-tonks, wheiever vulnerable youth congiegate, to make 
their contacts. There are thiee ways to interest such youth 

(j) Of course, there are varying degrees of aloofness among 
these stay-aways, and after gaming their confidence some of them 
may be induced to come to the club or center to try the program. 
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Teaji) games, the gymnasium, a swjnunmg pool, a dance with a 
live orchestra, a real boxing ring—these aie genuine lures foi many 
stay-aways Whenevei contacting a gioup, it is well to try to 
“sell” the idea to the group’s leader or “bell cow” before talking 
to any of the others 

b) Sometimes it is advisable to create small branch recreation 
centers right out in the local neighborhood or street where the 
group likes to play, using an empty store, a vacant lot, a loft, or a 
garage to which equipment and leadership are brought as needed 

c) Through the use of a large van or similai vehicle, a mobile 
recreational unit can be sent out into more or less distant hut needy 
areas Such a mobile unit might carry motion-pictuie equipment, 
juke-box music and an amplifying system for dancing and 
Singing, a portable boxing ring, a stage, and maybe other recrea¬ 
tional equipment 

4 If fuc had supenot leadashtp. It is of the utmost importance 
to realize that the leader doing this type of field work must be 
superior in many directions Quite a different set of talents and 
methods must be used in bringing recreauon out into the local 
areas and in interesting stay-aways than would be needed back in 
the base clubhouse Here, particularly, could be used that type of 
indigenous leadership which has come up from the lanks. No 
amount of professional training can compensate for the aloofness 
winch is exhibited toward that leader who has not lived as those 
whom he would like to lead have lived. Those stay-aways are 
belter and more easily led by one who perhaps has been of their 
own kind 

5. // teen-age p>ogratns wete glamourized. Youth, in general, 
boys in particular, like to have a “hangout”—some place where 
they can meet the gang, are welcome, comfortable and warm in 
winter Soft lights, colored decorations, tables at which to “chin” 
and lounge, “eats” of any kind and soft dunks, all at low prices, 
help a lot If a telephone-message center is established in this 
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lounge, a place where they can make dates, receive telephone 
calls, and, particularly, have someone take the transmitted 
messages for them when they are not there, the place would jump 
into popularity overnight. Music via the juke box for dancing, 
with possibly a live orchestra now and then, an attractive entrance 
way or lobby, and a warm personal welcome by someone in 
charge will help tremendously. 

6. If we had more programs for little gi?ls. There should be a 
big expansion of facilities and programs for very poor, very needy 
little girls, five to ten years of age. This seems to be a neglected 
group and an area in which a large amount of delinquency pre¬ 
vention could be done When the good work of a community 
saves a boy from becoming delinquent, one boy is saved and that 
is an excellent thing. But if the same good work saves one little 
girl of this type the chances are that a whole family of boys and 
girls (a few years later) are saved. These little girls from the wrong 
side of the tracks are the very ones who select their husbands by 
low standards, marry early, and have the largest families on the 
lowest incomes When they are between five and ten years of age 
they are highly amenable to good recreation leadership, can be 
taught many skills, might not marry so early later on, and may 
choose their husbands by higher standards. 

7 -. If we teaily gave recreation an adequate trial The preventive 
possibilities of good recreation programs with really good leader¬ 
ship have not yet been fully probed So very little has been spent 
on recreational efforts that it can hardly be said to have been 
fairly tried. 

Ben Solomon is Editor of the Yonth LeaJets Digeji 



TRENDS IN MUNICIPAL RECREATION 
George Hjelte 

After the First World War recreation was often said to be the 
latest addition to the family of municipal functions. It was a 
robust child with healthy vocal powers crying out for recognition 
yet not accorded a place among the “adult” functions which had 
long-established places in local affairs. 

Today municipal recreation has hardly achieved the age of 
maturity but it is certainly m adolescence and on the threshold 
of full acceptance. It has denionstiated its powers, it has proved 
its right to belong, it will soon become one of the pillars of mu¬ 
nicipal integrity 

Two or thiee decades ago the provision of playgrounds for 
children and the supervision of the play of youth was considered 
to be the proper diversion for social dilettantes Elected public 
officials gave lip service to the cause. Ac election time it was good 
campaign strategy to advocate more parks and playgrounds and 
to bemoan the rising tide of juvenile delinquency, sentimentally 
considered to be nothing more than “play gone wrong”; but little 
initiative was taken by elected officers to translate campaign 
pledges into action; there were no well-considered plans; there 
was no expert guidance—nobody knew what constituted a reason¬ 
able fulfillment of municipal responsibility m this new field. 

Now recreation is the concern of statesmen When the existence 
of the nation was at stake in the second world conflict, recreation 
was made a function of command and given unstinted support 
with material and personnel; it was no longer accepted as some- 
thing to be attended to by nonmihtaiy agencies States have sur¬ 
veyed their recreational resources and have begun to organize 
them Governors have urged the establishment of state recreation 
agencies Local elected officials less frequently than formerly have 
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to be cajoled to make niggardly appropriations for picayunish 
projects inconsistent with proper dignity in public work They 
now say, “Tell us what should be done, give us a plan that is chal¬ 
lenging and well conceived, and we will seek the means to 
accomplish itT The elected official has sensed, if he has noi fully 
understood, the vital importance of well-ordered lecreation in the 
local community, and often he is way out in fiont of the profes¬ 
sional recreational peisonnel in his vision of practical accomplish¬ 
ment and planning for the future in this field of public welfare 
Early concepts of municipal responsibility in relation to recrea¬ 
tion were almost totally in terms of places There must be parks, 
beaches, playfields, playgrounds. Now a functional concept is 
more m evidence. There must be iccreation, youth activities, 
leisure-time guidance; rhcie must be civic art and music. The 
function of a municipal department is not solely to acquire, im¬ 
prove, and maintain places of recreation but to organize the com¬ 
munity for better recreation. The place is incidental to its use. 

Some cities have mchned to a change of name for the municipal 
department most neaily responsible for recreation, preferring the 
functional name “Recreation Department” to that of “Department 
of Parks" or “Department of Playgrounds.” Los Angeles effected 
a consolidation of its Playground and Recreation and its Park 
Department last spring but couldn’t bring itself to the full func¬ 
tional merger m name at least and called its new department the 
Department of Recreation and Parks. Baltimore also by popular 
vote consolidated its community recreation agency and its Park 
Department under the name Department of Recreation and Parks. 
Many smaller cities have given increased status to the recreational 
function In one state the number of cities which have vested the 
recreation function m an official body, usually a recreation com¬ 
mission, and which have employed a year-round, professionally 
trained executive to administer the program of municipal recrea¬ 
tion has increased from 15 in 1935 to 105 m 1947 But a decade or 
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two ago, when local mteiest in recreation indicated some action 
on the part o£ a municipality, it consisted of the addition of a 
recreational specialist to a public-wclfaie, a public-works, or a 
park-maintenance department Now the tendency is to cieate an 
agency with power to comprehend the whole problem of recrea¬ 
tion and not merely to render a delimited service Usually the 
agency is named “Recreation Commission.*’ The name is impor¬ 
tant, for public agencies no less than peisons and institutions 
incline to live up to their names. 

The fact that cities continue to depend upon lay commissions to 
guide local recreation policy lather than vest full responsibility in 
an employed executive is not without great significance It means 
that recreation is a field of public concern wheie democratic 
policy-making rather than merely smooth efficient administration 
is the paramount pioblem It suggests that the recieaiional func¬ 
tion IS in the planning stage and that it is a pi omotive as well as 
an administrative function It must be kept close to the people; 
hence the people are accorded a direct medium for influencing its 
policy rather than an indirect one tliiough a top elective body 
responsible for a multitude of municipal functions. In respect to 
its special character, it is similar to education, Iibiaiy service, and 
city planning , 

Cities are beginning to think of recreation as a necessary uni¬ 
versal service for all citizens. In eaiher days, playgrounds were 
consideied important only m neighborhoods of great congestion 
and of idatively low economic status. People in more favored 
lesidential ntighboi hoods wanted no public playgrounds They 
considered tliat their liomes weic adequate to tlieir needs They 
weie awaie of no community problem that they could not solve 
by voluntaiy co-operative effort No doubt today, with one third 
of the population changing residence annually, there is less neigh¬ 
borhood consciousness and co-operative endeavor and tliere is 
greater leisure; hence even people in favoied districts want public 
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recreation service. A recreation commission is likely now to receive 
more pressure to provide service in such neighborhoods than else¬ 
where These people are more adept in giving expression to their 
needs. The problem in the city, therefore, becomes one of pro¬ 
viding recreation areas, equipment, and programs for all the 
people. 

Certain public services have long possessed this universal char¬ 
acter, and local government is oiganized to provide them. Where- 
ever there are residences or industries there are stieets and roads; 
wherever people reside there is fire protection, police protection, 
administration of justice. One can hardly say as much for public 
recreation service, but the consummation of such an ideal is not 
far off. To bring this about new laws are required Recreation 
agencies must be given the means of establishing recreation facili¬ 
ties wherever they are needed. There must be enough of a total 
program of public recreation to enable the responsible agency to 
distribute its services so that all may enjoy them. 

The continued building of new urban residential communities 
without provision of open spaces for future recreation develop¬ 
ment must stop Areas should be set aside for eventual if not 
immediate use when a subdivision is laid out just as streets are 
dedicated. Much has been written on this subject but heretofore 
too great dependence has been placed upon the generosity of 
subdividers of rcai estate. Mandatory dedication of recreation 
areas has been considered unconstitutional; however, what is held 
unconstitutional in one era is not so held in another Chicago 
apparently has pointed the way by enacting a local ordinance re¬ 
quiring the dedication of not to exceed lo per cent of the sub¬ 
divided plot. 

Public recieatjon thus becomes an objective of city planning 
City planners have heretofore been largely preoccupied with prob¬ 
lems of urban transportation and zoning. Now they are addressing 
themselves to problems of urban redevelopment, including slum 
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cleaiance, and to the preparation of master plans foi comprehen¬ 
sive neighborhood; city, and metropolitan planning. “Master 
plans” are more than pretty pictures prepared by visionary plan¬ 
ners: they are controlling patterns for future development They 
must inevitably include patterns for comprehensive development 
of recreation areas based on the concept of universal service and 
including neighborhood, district, and regional areas and facilities 
for recreation. Notable examples of such planning are furnished 
by New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, Milwaukee, Cambridge, 
and a score of other cities. 

Municipal recreation is, of coiiisc, recreation that is under the 
control of local government This, however, is but a part of the 
total organized recreation of any urban community. Public schools 
provide extensive recreation programs for children and youth 
There is a tendency for communities to depend more and more 
upon their public educational agencies for community recreation 
services Community supported but nongovernmental youth¬ 
serving agencies contribute programs, leadership, and facilities. 
No city is well organized for community recreation which does 
not have co-operative understandings between the municipal 
agencies, the educational authorities, and the private youth-serving 
agencies and effective co-ordination of all in the interests of a well- 
integrated program of recreation service Throughout the country 
there is an unmistakable trend toward such unification of effort. 
This alone is an evidence of competent administration and 
maturity of organization 


George Hjelre is Gcntral M.\n»gcr of ihc Deparunent of Rccrciiinn and Pirks, City of 
Los Angeles 




EDUCATING FOR LEISURE IN PRIVATE AGENCIES 
Harold T. Fnermood 

Creative education places emphasis upon the total personality 
It seeks to provide alharound experience and avoid compart- 
mentalization or segmented experience. Private agencies operate 
according to numerous patterns, but they aie coiiccinecl basically 
with the creative education of individuals as peisons and with 
groups as social forces. Such agencies make then contributions to 
the education and interaction of individuals and groups chiefly 
during the leisure time of the constituents In dealing very briefly 
With the stake that private agencies have in the total task of edu¬ 
cating for worthy use of leisuie, three questions are here discussed 
and a set of principles are presented. 

Why Ara Private Agencies Needed In a Democratic Society? 

Private agencies provide balance, serve many divergent and 
specific interests, and help focus attention upon the rights and 
responsibilities of individuals and groups They provide nn oppor¬ 
tunity to “belong.’* They give their “members” an opportunity to 
participate in the management of the enterprise Members are 
encouraged to pass judgments and make appraisals In a demo¬ 
cratic society continuous effort is needed to maintain an atmos¬ 
phere in which freedom of choice and actual peisoiial hbeity may 
operate. This must function within a framework of group en¬ 
deavor that IS guided by agteed-upon general principles of social 
advance 

Whaf Are the Distinguishing Characteristics of Private Agencies? 

Private-voluntary (as contiasted with public-governmental) 
agencies have distinguishing characteristics and need to describe 
their specific functions in relation to other agencies and the com- 
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munity as a whole. These characLenstics have been variously de¬ 
scribed in relation to method of financial support, selective basis 
of securing and maintaining a constituency, certain aims and 
objectives, methods of work, type of leadership, prestige, tradi 
tions, and background. It might be the provision of certain pro¬ 
grams or facilities that have not been otherwise available, or 
perhaps the use of appraisals that take account of outcomes in 
particular ways. 

Closely related to these distinguishing characteristics are the 
groupings or types of private agencies. Some aie classified on the 
basis of age of members, the youth-serving agencies (Y W C.A., 
Y.MCA, and others); by sex (Boys’ Clubs, Boy Scouts, Girl 
Scouts, Campfire Girls); by nationality, racial, or cultural groups; 
by type of program (health activities, spoits, handicraft, social oi 
cultuial activities, outdooi or indoor, aquatic, land or air pro¬ 
grams), making things or doing things; by method of work 
(individual, group, or mass activities); by religious or secular 
emphases, by voluntary or paid leadership 
Nongovernmental organizations are numerous A directory 
prepared by the Ameiican Youtli Commission of tlie American 
Council on Education describes 320 service organizations devoted 
largely to youth 

Some 80 to 85 youth organizations, composed predominately of 
youths themselves, were classified by Sproul as follows. 

GejKr.1l chnj.ncter-buiJding organizations 

Roman Catholic, Jewish, and Piotestant thurcli youth organizations 

College student associations 

Patriotic, political, fiaternal, and laboi groups 

Agricultural and rmal groups 

Educational associations 

Guidance and employment groups 

Recreational organizations 

Temperance, peace, and othei special gioups 
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All of these are membcLship organisations and provide more 
than simply services. They expect certain responsibility (financial 
and other) with some continuity of affiliation. 

Such diversity in organization and seivice demands clear identi¬ 
fication of functions in relation with other agencies and the com¬ 
munity as a whole. While it is true that only 25 per cent of the 
12,000 communities in Amciica of 5,000 population and over show 
definite evidence of working co-operatively through councils and 
committees for community planning, the social-welfare agencies 
have made the greatest piogress, have the best leadership, well- 
documented experience, and the largest budgets Private agencies 
have made great contributions through such councils locally as 
well as at the national level. 

in What Types of Leisure-Time Education May 
Private Agencies Engage? 

There are many and various private agencies that concern them¬ 
selves with human welfare. They exist because of voluntary affilia¬ 
tion and participation on the part of people who choose to do so 
without compulsion. The range of activities that can be carried 
on through private agencies to achieve these ends in the leisure 
time of persons is wide and varied. Members are not generally 
considered the recipients of service but are copartners in many 
enterprises that appear to have value and worth. It is becoming 
common practice to provide laiger opportunities for members of 
all ages and backgrounds to gain experience and participate in 
program and responsible policy-making procedures. This is what 
Barzun had in nund when he said, “A man should not say, ‘I live 
in a democracy,’ but, 1 experienced democracy last Tuesday 
afternoon.’ ” 

If as some say the marks of education for leisure as well as 
livelihood in a demociacy are the abilities to think, read, write, 
speak, listen, play, and live harmoniously with others, then private 
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agencies are pulling a strong oar in this process Such private 
agency programs as Hi-Y education in youth and government 
now operating m nearly half the states and climaxed by model 
legislatures in the state capitals (a similar youth citizenship pro¬ 
gram is conducted by the American Legion), youth adult pro¬ 
grams in numerous private agencies leading to friendships, 
courtships, and marriages that have a high percentage of success 
(m the face of general divorce statistics that show rising curves), 
mtercultural activities of many kinds, and world understanding 
through far-flung agency relationships spanning many countries 
—all support and give validity to the eiSorts of a Federal Govern¬ 
ment that is working through a United Nations for many of the 
same ends. 

As a step in the direction of living and working together more 
effectively and co-operatively the following eleven principles are 
proposed in relation to the broad field of recreation, adopted from 
a study conducted by Dr Helen E. Davis. 

Some Principles of Reiafionships Between Privefe end 
Public Recreation Agencies 

I, Private agencies should encourage the development of public 
recreation in accord with sound standards of organization, equipment, 
and operation. 

2 Private agencies may well co-operate in the initiation of public 
recreation by conducting or co-operating in the conduct of activities 
that properly should become the responsibility of public agencies 

3. Private agencies should withdraw from the operation of activities 
for the general public, as public agencies become able to provide them 
satisfactorily and adequately. 

4 Private agencies may, howevei, properly continue foi their own 
constituencies activities similar to those provided by public agencies 
if such activities constitute an important pait of more continuous or 
more comprehensive group piograms 

5. In the division of labor between the private agencies and public 
recreational agencies, private agencies should recognize their primary 
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responsibility normally to be to the constituency that is attrActed by 
the distinctive purposes and programs of the various private agencies. 

6 When public lecreational agencies have acquired facilities suit¬ 
able for private-agency activities, one of the major relationships that 
IS desirable and in the public interest is the utilization of such facilities 
by the private agencies as fai as feasible for service to groups m its 
constituency, upon teims that are mutually agreeable. 

7 Private agencies should co-operate with the public agencies by 
encouraging private-agency gioups to paiticipate in activities of the 
latter that fit into the ongoing programs of the groups, by paiticipating 
in joint activities having a mutual interest, and by uniting with the 
public agencies in advancing the recicational interests of the com¬ 
munity 

8 Private agencies should encoiimge the co-ordination of the services 
of all recreational agencies, public and private, especially by means of 
voluntary councils of social agencies 

g. Private agencies should ciicouiage and participate in community 
planning of a total program of recreational services, based upon a 
common objective consistent with the piivate agencies’ purposes, and 
upon the use of dependable cnieiia in the analysis of needs, in the 
evaluation of activities, and in the division of responsibility among 
agencies 

10 There may come occasions when puvatc agencies, ns champions 
of the interests of youth (or other particular groups), should bring 
their influence to be.ir, along with other agencies, upon public recrea¬ 
tional agencies for the purpose of securing high standards in regard to 
personnel and operation. 

II. The ability of private agencies to co-opeiate with public agencies 
in the manner and degree here indicated, and to provide their reason¬ 
able share of comprehensive community programs of lecreation, will 
depend upon their securing adequate contribution income, in most 
cases through community chests, that are much gredler than those now 
generally available 

Private agencies should be used by educators as laboratories to 
test methods and develop standards that may be later applied more 
widely The leadership and initiative of the best educators are 
needed in piivate agencies. Some private agencies offer group 
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affiliations, facilities, and progiams that will be of personal value 
to educators In a democracy individuals need to learn how to get 
along with one another, feel at ease in the company of others, and 
have pleasant relationships. Through such associations, a new 
sense of mission is developed, through pleasurable activities of a 
social, physical, cultural, or worshipful nature persons re-create 
and refresh themselves. As Limbeit says, “We may use the term 
‘society’ for those forms of human relationship which arise from 
coopeiating to gain common economic and social ends. We may 
reserve the term ‘community’ for those groupings based upon 
inherent needs for companionship. Politics is concerned with 
society; religion, with community The political association is 
compulsive; the state is an organization for the enforcement of 
law. On the other hand, religion draws men together in a volun¬ 
tary Association based not on a calculation of interest but on an 
inherent desire for fellowship.” 

It IS this “community" of human interests, yearnings, and aspira¬ 
tions that are nurtured through private agencies Tliese ate the 
things that are essential to a democracy. They must be preserved 
by those who are educated to appreciate and enjoy them 

Harold P Pnermaad is Senior Sccrctar]^ for Health, Plijsical Gclucation, ind Recrea¬ 
tion, National Doard, National Council of YMCA's 


WHAT PLACE SHOULD THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 
ASSUME IN THE TOTAL RECREATION PROGRAM? 

G. Oti Romney 

Jt IS both the history and the genius of die American democracy 
that whenever .anything affects importantly the lives of all the 
people the Federal Government accepts the challenge and the 
responsibility to dignify the particular cauj,e and need and to place 
Itself at the service of the people, lending the stimulation, guid¬ 
ance, and assistance compatible with our foim of government and 
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desired by ihe states and ihe people within them. Recreation in 
the sense of the pleasant and profitable use of leisure time and as 
a satisfaction of fundamental human appetites and a basic factor 
in balanced and enriched personal, community, and national life 
has been recognized beyond dispute as an essential segment of 
the life process. It plays an intimate and significant role in the 
lives of all men, women, and children. It knows no favorite season 
or geogiaphical location or age gioup or sex. It is universal in the 
scheme of things and therefore a common concein. 

In a highly mechanized era in which slavery to machines is as 
general and obvious and significant as man’s mastery over them, 
in an era of high specialization in business, profession, and voca¬ 
tion, in a period of materialistic philosophy, in the present gadget- 
worshiping day when science and invention are manufactuiing 
faster than any other product a rapidly increasing leisure time, it 
becomes apparent that recreation claims social, economic, and 
political significance of such dimensions that the community can¬ 
not fail to accept its obligation to provide full oppoitiinity foi 
decent and even enriched living, off-the-job and out-of-school, for 
all its citizens; the state cannot turn its back on its important 
responsibility and the Federal Government cannot be deaf to the 
clamor of the people for appropriate guidance and assistance nor 
untrue to the Declaration of Independence which shouts out the 
sanctity of “certain inalienable Rights, that among these aie Life, 
Liberty and the PURSUIT OF HAPPINESS’’ 

As the magic of modern transportation and communication 
continues to shunk the globe, as men of affairs breakfast at Los 
Angeles and have dinner the same day in New York or find 
their sleep one night in New York and the next m London, as 
the air waves carry Bob Flope, the Philadelphia Philhaimonic, the 
Army-Notie Dame football game, Ojie Man's Faintly, American 
Forum of the Air, and Supeitnan into the living room of the 
secluded farmliouse and the miner’s shack as leadily as the swank 
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drawing room of the metropolis, and as the motion pictures edu¬ 
cate the country girls in the latest Hollywood hairdos and the 
college-campus idiom as early and effectively as their city cousins, 
people evei ywhere become neighbors and common denominators 
become apparent in human interests in the living of lives. Year by 
year it becomes easier and more effective and more necessary to 
bring guidance and aid, happily conceived, readily adapted, and 
pertinently applicable, to (he communities through their states. 
The role of the Federal Government becomes more apparent and 
moie understandable. 

The Federal Government has for three quarters of a century 
recognized a responsibility in providing recreation for the people. 
Its first formal gesture was in 1864 when Congress passed an act 
granting Yosemite Valley and the Mariposa Big Tree Grove to 
the State of California for public recieation use. Yellowstone Na¬ 
tional Park Seivjcc was established in 1872. It was not until 1916, 
however, that the National Park Seivice as a separate bureau in 
the Department of Interior was established by an act of Congress 
signed by President Wilson The rich contribution of the National 
Park. Service to the recieation life of the people is well under¬ 
stood. The United States Forest Service has likewise performed a 
valiant recreation service in helping man, naturally an outdoor 
antnial, overcome or balance the “indoorism” forced upon him by 
the complexity of modern civilization The Fish and Wildlife 
Service of the United States Depaitmciit of the Interior, although 
not promoting a lecreation program in the usual sense, helps fill 
a real rtcrcation need and contributes to the recreation satisfac¬ 
tions of the people. The Office of Education of the Federal 
Secuiity Agency recognizes lecreation responsibilities and both 
directly and indirectly serves the schools, and, thiough the school, 
in several ways, the total community The Department of Agri¬ 
culture through Its Extension Service, pniticulnily in the specific 
area of activity of the far-flung Four-H clubs, provides significant 
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recreation service for the rural areas The interest of the Children’s 
Bureau in recreation service is prima facie During the war the 
Army, the Navy, anti the Air Corps have found the provision of 
adequate recreation opportunity an essential service and have pre¬ 
pared to continue the assLiinption of lecreation responsibility 
during peacetime. 

Recently the Intei-Agency Recreation Committee idea, tried 
previously as a logical and desirable meshing of the co-operative 
services of the federal agencies inteicsted in this field, has been 
revived. At present the following agencies are represented on the 
Federal Inter-Agency Committee on Recreation; Extension Serv¬ 
ice, United States Department of Agucultuie, Forest Service, 
United States Department of Agriculture; National Park Service, 
Department of the Interioi, Fish and Wildlife Service, Depait- 
ment of the Interior; Office of Education, Fedeial Seciiiity 
Agency, Children’s Bureau, Federal Security Agency 

But one field of recreation service—and that the keystone of the 
public recreation structure and ccitainly basic if not the most 
important of all the areas as the leisuie-time problem asserts its 
growing demands—remains bereft of federal assistance That 
service concerns community recieation. Community recreation is 
a special area. It belongs intimately and inviolably to the people 
of the neighborhood and the group of neighborhoods which make 
up communities It is provided by a great team of recreation serv¬ 
ices including those with a tax-supported base (the municipalities, 
the counties, and the schools), private (voluntary) agencies, the 
churches, the civic, patriotic, and fraternal clubs, and commercial 
enterprises. As towns and cities recognise the community recrea¬ 
tion responsibility and commence to establish sound recreation 
systems with a tax-supported base or nucleus, or seek to expand 
and strengthen their present systems, they naturally look to their 
states and through theii states to the Federal Government for 
technical and advisory seivices in connection with the total recrea- 
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tion problems aod resources; information, reseaich, and publica¬ 
tion services; and leadership services in the development of 
recreation plans and policies. The movement towaid establishment 
of state governmental branches concerned solely with recieation 
and the strengthening and vitalizing of already existing recrea¬ 
tion units m state governments is gaining tremendous momen¬ 
tum. However, the states themselves quite generally feel a need 
for nourishment and guidance from the Federal Government, 
for the establishment of a clearinghouse and for recreation serv¬ 
ices on the state’s request to the political subdivisions of the state. 

In recognition of this tremendous and growing need on the 
part of the 15,000 to 20,000 communities of the nation’s 48 states, 
a bill was introduced in the Senate in April 1946 “to authorize the 
Federal Security Administrator to assist the states in the develop¬ 
ment of community recreation programs foi the people of the 
United States. . ” 

While this bill, passed by the special committee, did not come 
to a vote in the rush of major issues before the Seventy-ninth 
Congress, it has been widely discussed over the nation, endorsed 
by an imposing array of national recreation leaders and national 
groups concerned with recreation, and is being revived by the 
Senate committee for proposed consideration at the next Con¬ 
gressional session In the meantime the American Recreation 
Society has drafted a similar bill, designed to establish precisely 
(he same kind of service. The Senate bill to which reference is 
made, as well as the proposed bill suggested by the American 
Recieation Society, would establish m addition to the technical 
and advisory services a national recreation advisory board to be 
appointed by the Administrator of the Federal Security Agency 
in whose official family the community recreation assistance serv¬ 
ices would be included. This board would be inclusive of a broad 
representation of the recreation interests of the country, including 
federal officials. 
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While the bill does not have the unanimous support of pro¬ 
fessional recreation ranks, the growing need for assistance to 
communities through their states and of the states themselves 
seems generally accepted. Certainly community recreation has 
been recognized as a separate field which is not now nourished by 
the Federal Government and by its very nature claims a priority in 
assistance. Such a federal bureau added to the already existing 
Federal Government agencies concerned with special areaj of 
recreation (each of which is dedicated by law and by experience, 
appetite, and appropriations, to a very special though highly essen¬ 
tial field and is not assigned or adapted to the community recre¬ 
ation area) would doubtless be welcome to the ofhcial family and 
would deserve the tribute which Howaid Braucher, president of 
the National Recreation Association, pays the existing bureau 
when he says in the February 1947 issue of Recreation, “Many who 
know the long established federal bureaus that work in the recre¬ 
ation field, know that they have deep, strong roots, the result of 
years of growth The criticisms that have been made against many 
of the federal bureaus have not much been leveled at these par¬ 
ticular agencies. Many know the fine spirit in which the workers 
in these agencies approach their tasks. No one has suggested that 
workers in the best piivate agencies have a finer spirit” 

At the conclusion of the same editorial Mr. Braucher says, “Citi¬ 
zens of the United States can well be pioud of what their national 
government is now doing in recreation through these bureaus, 
but still larger tasks are open to them for the future 
And, may we add, the citizens of the United States will recog¬ 
nize the need for other services, particularly a community recre¬ 
ation service, and will take the same sort of pride in what their 
nation is doing through the new bureau which rounds out what 
the national government ii doing in recreation As Watson Miller, 
former administrator of the Federal Security Agency, asserts in 
concluding a statement entitled “The Concern of the Federal 
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Security Agency for Recreation,” “There :s nothing so powerful 
as an idea when its time has come. Recreation needs to be viewed 
in the large and the whole is more than the sum of its separate 
parts. I believe in the future of our people and in the part that 
recreation will play in molding that future. The time to make a 
beginning is now.” 

Recreation is definitely a Federal Government concern. And a 
community recreation service is requisite to the fulfillment of the 
Federal Government’s obligation 

G 0 /e Romney is Dc.in of tjic Sch<JoI of Phys1c.1l Education and Atlilctics, West 
Virginia University 


STATE'S RESPONSIBILITY TO LOCAL COMMUNITIES 
Harold D. Meyer 

The growth of recreation throughout the nation, its importance 
in modern life, the social significance of Us value, and the wide¬ 
spread emphasis of its proper use indicate the prominent place it 
possesses in the well-being of the democracy. Every trend on the 
social horizon recognizes the fact that it will have a more impor¬ 
tant place tomorrow than it does today. 

All of this adds up to the fact that state governments must rec¬ 
ognize this situation. As they have accepted social responsibility 
for assistance and guidance in fields of education, health, public 
welfare, conservation, and other human and natural resources, 
they mus^ now enter the field of recreation, not only for special 
services, but for general encouragement of adequate and whole¬ 
some recreation for the masses of the people, as individuals and 
as groups in the local community In practically every state, every 
service on the county, district, and municipal levels has its count¬ 
erpart at the state level with the exception of recreation. This gap 
should be filled 
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Rccieation as a function of state government is not new. There 
is sufficient precedent to satisfy any doubt on this point The 
expanding use of state parks and foiests for recreation, game- 
preserve regulations, hunting and fishing privileges, and camp¬ 
ing facilities offer abundant evidence to substantiate state 
responsibility. The extracuriicular activities of the school, for 
children and youth, and the numerous aids furnished by' library 
agencies are significant. A numbei of the extension divisions and 
departments in our land grant universities and colleges sponsor 
a variety of activities. All of these services have been functioning 
for many years in many states and the sum total results afford a 
major contribution to recreation. It must be noted, however, that 
the emphasis in each case has been in the field of a specialized 
service and little inteiest manifested in assisting general com¬ 
munity recreation 

Emergency activities on the part of the Federal Government 
through the Works Project Administration during the period of 
depression, the office of Civilian Defense in the time of national 
stress and the activities of the Federal Security Agency, the Fed¬ 
eral Woiks Agency, and military authorities while at war ofier 
effective illustrations of services through the states to the local 
communities. These programs did much to establish the back¬ 
ground and set the stage for future organization on the state level. 

The challenge of Recreation to the states has created national 
interest. There appears to be unanimity of opinion that the service 
to the local community should be rendered. There is considerable 
discussion and opinion in regard to how the state should serve 
the local units. Three questions stand out in these developments: 
where should the service be placed What should be the adminis¬ 
trative organization? What should constitute the field of serv¬ 
ices? At the present time there are wide differences of opinion 
regarding all three factors However, definite trends are evident 
and definite patterns are shaping 
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la the light o£ these facts and through years of study and experi¬ 
ence With the situation, the wntei stands iirin in the follow¬ 
ing opinions in regard to the state’s responsibility to local 
communities in the field of recreation, 

1 That the states need managing authorities to cope with the 
growing field of community recreation in all of its aspects, 

2 That it is safe to assume that because of the contributions 
that emergency slate recreation services have made to the prog¬ 
ress of community recreation a precedent has been established 
which is leading to the continuation of state recreation on a 
permanent basis 

3, That while a few state agencies have had partial mtei est in 
providing recreation services or facilities over a period of years, it 
IS a fact that state assistance aimed entirely at developing total 
community recreation programs is new, 

4 That in the urg;ent need to give recreation official status and 
prestige, there is increased evidence to favor the establishment of 
sepaiate state agencies to do the job. Recreation is important 
enough to be recognized in its own right and its own pattern 
of authority and organization 

Suggestions have been made and followed to place recreation 
service under state boards of education, state departments of pub¬ 
lic welfare, state planning boards, and depaitments of conserva¬ 
tion and development. Some stales, due to statutory limitations, 
are compelled lo put all new governmental funcuons under some 
existing agency While it is absolutely true that recreation can 
function within any of these agencies, the argumenls against 
doing so stiongly outweigh any advantages The points pro and 
con are ably presented in a Icaftet, Reaealion—A New Function 
of State Government, written by Charles K. Briglitbdl ^ 

The North Carolina Recrealion Commission was established 
m March 194*5 , the Vermont Recreation Board became a perma- 

' SVasliingcon D C Ti-dcral Sctunu AguKv 
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nent state agency in March 1947, and California legalized a State 
Recreation Commission in July 1947. These three agencies create 
a new pattern for recreation on the state level. They represent the 
first forces within state government giving recreation full-time 
attention and assuming as an essential function service to local 
communities. 

A separate and independent agency can give full thought and 
attention to its responsibilities and duties. There need be no fear 
on the part of existing agencies that any existing authorities be 
interfered with; on the contrary, the separate agencies can work 
in co-operation with the other agencies and assist in enriching 
each program and service. Legal piotection can guarantee these 
rights. 

In regard to the administrative setup, the North Caiolina plan 
is offered for consideration. It has been functioning for three years 
and its program is working most successfully 

On March 19, 1945, the General Assembly of North Carolina 
ratified S B. No. 140, “An Act to create a State Recreation Com¬ 
mission.” The commission is composed of seven appointed and 
four ex-officio members. The Governor, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Commissioner of Pubhc Welfare and head of the 
Department of Conservation and Development constitute the 
ex-officio members. The seven appointed members are laymen 
who are keenly interested in recreation. The members serve for 
six-year terms, except that initial appointments were staggered to 
provide for yearly appointments to fill vacancies. 

In addition to the commission, the establishing act provides for 
a Recreation Advisory Committee of thirty members. These 
members are appointed for two years They are selected accord¬ 
ing to special recreation interests in activities and from groups. 

In addition there is a group of Ex-Officio Consultants to the 
Commission and the Advisory Committee composed of ten repre¬ 
sentatives of state governmental agencies, six representatives of 
federal agencies, and four representatives of national agencies. 
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Members of the Recreation Advisory Committee are encouraged 
to organize subcominittees m their respective fields of activities 
or interest. The commission itself meets four times yearly, the 
fall meeting being held jointly witli the Recreation Advisory 
Committee, consultants, and the North Carolina Recreation 
Society (a state society of professional recreation people), making 
It possible to liold a truly representative State Recreation Confer¬ 
ence each fall. 

The commission employs the statf now composed of a director, 
assistant director, two field representatives, and three secretaries. 

Individual states can accept the general pattern of a separate 
agency and then build an administrative structure adaptable to 
local conditions and situations. The Vermont and California 
plans offer additional patterns. 

The future value of any 5tatc recreation authority will in the 
last analysis depend upon the services rendered to the citizenry. 
In presenting the program the following general principles 
should be followed: 

I. That anything and everything done should be based on the 
local level—the enrichment and advancement of recreation in 
local communities 

2 That interest should be centered in a program that incorpo¬ 
rates full participation of all the people—children, youths, adults, 
and ciders, folk of all economic and social status and of all races 

3. That stiess be given to the utilization of the talents of the 
people and natural resources in the development of facilities and 
activities 

4 Tliat the progiam function through all types of agencies— 
public, private, and commercial—the sum total of which brings 
adequate and constructive activities 

5 That recreation be recognized as an essential force in the life 
of the people of the state and be found in projier proportions and 
correlated with community organization 
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The North Carolina act lists the following duties and powers 
of the commission: 

I. Duties of the commission 

a) To study and appiaise recreation needs of the state and to 
assemble and disseminate infoimation relative to recieauon. 

b) To co-operate in the promotion and organization of local 
recreation system for counties, muncipalities, townships, and 
other political subdivisions of the state, to aid them in design¬ 
ing and laying out recieational areas and facilities, and to 
advise them in the planning and financing of lecreation 
programs. 

c) To aid in recruiting, training, and placing recreation 
workers, and promote recreation institutes and conferences, 

d) To establish and promote recreation standards 

e) To co-operate with state and federal agencies, the recre¬ 
ation Advisory Committee, private membership groups, and 
with commercial recreation interests in the promotion of recre¬ 
ation opportunities. 

/) To submit a biennial report of its activities to the gov¬ 
ernor 

2. Powers of the commission 

a) To make rules and regulations foi the piopei administra¬ 
tion of its duties 

b) To accept any grant of funds made by the United States, 
or any agency thereof, for the purpose of cairying out any of 
its functions 

r) To accept gifts, bequests, devices, and endowments The 
funds, if given as an endowment, shall be invested in such 
securities as designated by the donor, or, if there is no designa¬ 
tion, in those m which the State Sinking Fund may be invested 
All such gifts, bequests, devices, and all proceeds from such 
invested endowments shall be used for carrying out the pur¬ 
pose for which they are made. 
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d) To administer all funds available to the commission. 

e) To act jointly* when advisable, with any other state 
agency, institution, department, board, or commission in order 
to carry out the recieation commission’s objectives and respon¬ 
sibilities. No activity of the commission, however, shall be 
allowed to interfere with the work of any other state agency. 

/) To employ an executive director, and, upon the recom¬ 
mendation of the executive director, such other persons as may 
be needed to carry out the piovisions of this act. The executive 
director shall act as secretary to the commission. The staff car¬ 
ries out the duties and powers in action throughout the state 
The chief function is to aid each community in doing its own 
job by advice and help rather than supervision or authorative con¬ 
trol. It is as simple as that and the story of possibilities and reali¬ 
ties of action offer to all recreation a stimulating and vigorous 
story of progress The state’s responsibility to local communities is 
to assist in bringing more abundant and wliolesome recreation to 
the masses of the people 

Hntold D . Meyer is Director o£ 'he North Carolina Re\.r<anon Coiotnission 


WHY OUTDOOR AND CAMPING EDUCATION? 

Lloyd B. Sharp 

Why lias education been slow in using the outdoois to imple¬ 
ment classroom study ^ Why should outdoor and camping edu¬ 
cation be established^ How should it be done? 

At one period in the early development of our country, it was 
decided that our democracy could not survive and grow unless 
the country was composed of literate people Thus education 
became a coinerstonc of our democracy—free education, a free 
people At that time formal education was largely a matter of 
mind training—learning to read, write, and figure 
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As new needs arose, more subjects were added. The pattern foi 
broadening the curriculum was set. With the peiiod of indus¬ 
trialization and expansion, more and more people congregated in 
the cities, adding to the complexity of city life and creating new 
social and economic problems. Our country is now over 75 per 
cent urbanized, making it difficult and in most cases practically 
impossible for people to have much diiect contact with basic 
realities of life. In the congested centers and indeed in all parts 
of our country, made up of various races and creeds, the demands 
upon education for contributing to a more workable democracy 
are great. It requires more than literacy to meet the demands of 
our present-day society. If we are to preserve and extend our free¬ 
dom, the two basic qualities of unda standing and self-reliance 
must be developed within each individual and far more effec¬ 
tively and quickly than at present 
To accomplish this, our present system of education must be 
more realistic. There is no necessity for the twenty-eight or more 
million school youths to spend most of their time within the walls 
of school buildings when much of our education can be secured 
more eifectively in the outdoors by dealing directly with the 
environment and real life 

Outdoor experience and camping are justified as a part of the 
curriculum because of their health and recreation values, but 
there are more basic reasons. It has been proved in educational 
research that we learn most through duect experience, we leain 
faster, the learnings are retained longer, and the appieciation ts 
greater. If this be true, why delay in putting this program into 
full operation ? 

It would be neither practical nor wise to move all education 
outdoors. The subject matter of the curriculum should be divided 
on the basis of where tt can best be learned—inside the classroom 
or outside 

All youth can explore valleys, streams, and all forms of com- 
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munity life close by. The outdoors begins immediately outside the 
school building The teacher and her pupils can begin exploring 
and studying their immediate environment and continue outward 
in an ever-widening circle as far as it is practical to go. These 
field expeditions can start with tlie class peiiod and extend to two 
hours, three, half a day, and even for two days or more. 

The outdoors as a classroom is available to all teachers In gen¬ 
eral, the teachers of English, literature, mathematics, history, 
geography, social studies, and other subjects do not visualize out¬ 
door education as their concern The average teacher or school 
administrator would think chat it is entirely a matter of play and 
physical development, yet a teacher in any subject matter at any 
level will find abundant material outside the classroom which 
can be learned through direct experience. 

The School Community Camp 

It IS educationally sound that school authorities should estab¬ 
lish a school camp as an integral part of the total school plant. 
The school camp is a necessary facility just as much as the library, 
the gymnasium, die auditoiium, and the laboratory. In the school 
camp, results in self-ieliance, co-operative living, and understand¬ 
ing are developed to a degree not possible in the present school 
program. It is a center for realistic experience in living and 
woiking together. 

The school camp provides an ideal setting for a new kind of 
outdooi community. Heic the school youth and their teachers 
have the opportunity to plan their own program and to set up 
their own democi atic procedures for living The camp is free of 
city controls and regulations. It is the youth’s community, a place 
to live together in tiie open country, and learn firsthand things not 
possible in school. 

The camp groups should be divided into as small groups as pos¬ 
sible—seven to ten liave been found to be the best size for a 
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group Each such group should operate as a small camp and be as 
self-sustaining as possible, should plan its own program, plan 
and prepare most of its meals, do construction work, and be 
responsible for its own activities 
These small groups should be some distance from each other, 
yet close enough for combined activities on occasion The cential 
part of the camp should become the community center or village 
In it would be located the mam library, infiimary, administrative 
office, a place £oi some meals to be served, bank and post office, 
cobbler shop, and other facilities needed in community life. 

If the camp is to be opeiatcd only in tl\e summeitime, the stiuc- 
tures of the small camps should be rustic and preferably designed 
and built by the campers themselves The tepee, round-to, lean-to, 
covered wagon, and other types of shelter furnish the best oppor¬ 
tunity for youth to use their imaginations and muscles to provide 
their own housing. 

The school-camp program should be a natural outgrowth of 
the school curriculum It has been found that some learnings can 
go on m camp more quickly and effectively than in school. As the 
school year proceeds, the teacher and students will find some 
things that they can do best in camp and some that are 
accomplished better in school. 

A few sound guide posts in starting a school-camp program arc. 

1. Regimentation should be avoided. 

2. No matter how well planned the activity, unless every 
camper participating has had a hand in the launching of it, the 
activity will not be as complete or meaningful an experience as is 
possible It may in some instances piove harmful 

3. Primary emphasis should be given to helping the camper 
discover himself, his place in the group, his contribution to it, and 
his understanding of how people live together 

4 The program content should be centered in the out-of-doors; 
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It should give campers a fullei understanding of oui natural 
resources and should teach them to solve some of their own prob¬ 
lems connected with man s basic needs for food, clothing, slieltcr, 
group living, and spiritual uplift 

5 The camp should motivate its program by causing children 
to do for themselves and to solve their own problems. It should 
emphasize experience by putting the native materials into the 
hands of the students at the spot where such materials are 
naturally found 

6. Camp life should give youth the optiinuin chance for serv¬ 
ing others first and making self secondary to the group 

7 The leaders of the camp, the counselors or teachers, should 
live with the campers and have common experiences with them 

8 Whatever the leaining and whatever the philosophy, camp 
from the point of view of the campers is for fun and it should be 
so conducted that both campers and staff find it so 

In a public-scliool camp made up of ninny small gioups of 
eight campeis each, one small camp group included an Orthodox 
Jewish boy, three non-Orthodox Jewish boys, two Rom.in Catho¬ 
lics, and two Protestants, one of whom was white and the other 
Negro. Foi the first time in the lives of these youngsters, it was 
possible for them to live and leain together They prepared most 
of their own meals, did much construction work in their small 
camp, planned trips, and shared many vital experiences. Religious 
and racial dilfeiences soon disappeared and real understanding, 
tolerance, and friendship prevailed. 

Not in any school situation is there an opportunity for the 
development of these qualities to the extent possible m a school 
camp. Provide this type of camping experience for the nearly 
thirty millions of our school youth throughout the country and 
our problems of racial tolerance and understanding would largely 
be solved, as well as a better meaning of democracy attained 
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Teacher Preparation 

What has been said about outdoor and camping education for 
school youth applies equally to the preparation o£ teachers. 
Teacher-preparing institutions should make sure that college 
students have a bioad and rich background of experience in the 
outdoors, supplementing classroom study with field trips, explora¬ 
tions, and living in the open Also, these future teachers should 
have camping experience as a part o£ their preparation. The wide 
gap between book knowledge and reality must be shortened, and 
better still the two should be carefully integrated. 

As education turns to the outdoors to implement classroom 
study, conduct school camps, and prepare teachers and adminis¬ 
trators to carry out the program, there is real hope for the develop¬ 
ment o£ self-reliance and understanding so essential in our 
American way of life. 

Lloyd B S/inip is Executive Director of National Camp-Lifc Camps 


A CHECK LIST FOR EVALUATING SCHOOL 
PARTICIPATION 

Milton A. Gabrielsen 

Although participation in recreation activities occurs primarily 
outside of school hours, the education program of the school and 
the school plant have a definite responsibility to the pupils and 
the community for recreation Recreation and education cannot 
be separated, a good education program contains adequate recre¬ 
ation. Schools must assume major responsibility for teaching the 
skills essential for recreation participation 
Below is contained a check list by which schools may evaluate 
their paiticipation and responsibility in recreation. 
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1. Are school playgrounds available for use during vacation 
and summer months? 

2. Are the school playgrounds being used to their fullest extent 
after school and m the evening during the school year ? 

3. Is qualified leadership provided for the playgrounds to 
supeivise, instruct, and direct play? 

4. Is the whole school building made available for afterschool 
and evening community use? 

5. Do various school subjects teach the recreational value of the 
subject ? 

6. Do school recieation programs include activities for all ages 
and both sexes? 

7. Is there full co-operation between home, school, community, 
church, and all other public and private agencies m the promotion 
of recreation for all the people of the community ? 

8. Does the recreation program provide a variety of opportuni¬ 
ties to satisfy the needs and desires of most of the students and 
people of the community? 

9. Have adequate funds been provided? 

10. Do state enabling acts and school codes provide efficacious 
opportunity to promote recreation? 

11. Is there a good school intraimual sports program in 
operation ? 

12. Are extracurriculum activities encouraged by teachers? 

13 Do teachers participate in the extracurnculum program? 

14. Is use made of all community resources? 

15. Is outdoor education a part of the school program? 

M)Iion A Cabnehen js an Assistant Professor of Education in the School of Cducj 
lion, New York University 


BOOK REVIEWS 


A Basic Text joy Guidance Workers, edited by Cuffow> E. 
Erickson. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1947, 566 pages. 

Twenty authors have co-operated to produce this book which covers 
the whole range of public-school guidance piograms Included are 
discussions of tests, case-study techniques, interviewing, therapeutic 
counseling, group guidance, placement, work experience, organization, 
stimulating faculty growth, etc 

Robert Hoppock 

Elementary Statistics, by Hyman Levy and E. E. Preidil. New 
York: The Ronald Press, 1945, vii 184 pages. 

This compact volume, starting off with the simple statement, empha¬ 
sized and demonstrated, “no educated peison can afford to dispense 
with a knowledge of statistics,*’ is marked by clear, simple, and inter* 
esting style. 

The elements of statistical proceduics are here given and the mathe* 
matical development o£ each is presented, although no effort is made 
to exhaust any topic. There appears to be a surprising neglect of small 
sample theory and of various applications of reliability of computations 
The chapter treating of quality control is modern enough and the last 
chapter on “the limitations of normal statistical analysis” is a very 
welcome and helpful discussion. 

The authors promise the publication of a manual of laboratory 
experiments to supplement the text. 

Paul V. West 
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EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY AND IDEOLOGICAL 
CONFLICT 

Philip M. Smith 

To what exteat should educational sociology be concerned with 
conflicting political, economic, and social ideologies'^ Would not 
a scientific study of the latter seem desirable during these unsettled 
postwar years when the “cold war” of propaganda is being waged 
ruthlessly on every front? From the standpoint of the educative 
process, the teacher’s task might be described as follows i to trace 
the origin and development of contemporary institutions, stress¬ 
ing the historical method; to explain their structure, function, 
and relation to the larger social configuration of which they are 
a part, and to identify their elements of strength and weakness, 
with the aim of planning improvements, so as to achieve the most 
effective intergroup and intercultural adjustments possible within 
the framework of a democratic society If this requires making 
comparisons between our system of free enterprise and other 
competing systems, so much the better for the former We have 
nothing to fear but ignorance. 

It is probably in the area of projected social change that we 
encounter the sharpest differences of opinion, and the strongest 
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prejudices as well. But is the truly educated person to be content 
merely with knowledge of our soaety as it is constituted at pres¬ 
ent, or should he not try also to anticipate the diiection of social 
movement and decide what role he will take in helping to shape 
the trend in the future? Since change in the nonmaterial com¬ 
ponents of culture seems unavoidable, due to the impact of tech¬ 
nology, why not view the situation realistically and seek to pre¬ 
vent societal maladjustments arising from cultural lag ? Such are 
the types of questions whose answers may well reflect ideological 
differences 

There is considerable agreement concerning desirable objectives 
in our society; with regard to justifiable means to attain these 
ends, there is a noticeable lack of consensus. Honest differences of 
opinion most certainly do exist, especially on the intellectual plane 
But man is a feeling, as well as a thinking, being, prone to 
indulge in sentimentality, at times permitting his sympathies to 
get the better of his judgment. Often, motivated by selfish desires, 
the unscrupulous demagogue may advocate certain measures, nom¬ 
inally for the public good, which are intended only to help him¬ 
self. As a result, the immature youth may be easily confused by 
the voices of false political prophets who delight in making extrav¬ 
agant promises which may prove impossible of fulfillment 
One of the marks of the educated man should be that he knows 
what he believes and why he believes it. Judging from the findings 
of public-opinion polls, the average American is poorly informed 
on political and economic issues When these issues are tied in with 
emotionally colored terms, such as free enterprise, socialism, 
jascism, or communism, the resultant confusion in the minds of 
many is quite understandable Some argue that our piincipal 
problem is one of semantics, of accurate definitions of terms But 
definitions of systems of ideas are difficult to formulate, both 
because of historical relativism with respect to meaning, and the 
current problem of establishing consensus in the face of prejudices 
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that are difficult to eradicate. For example, Thomas Jefferson, 
Abraham Lincoln, William Jennings Bryan, Woodrow Wilson, 
and Franklin D. Roosevelt all held views on public questions 
which, in their respective times, could have been considered 
“radical,” depending upon one’s frame of reference. Judged by 
die criteria of Russian Communism, however, their beliefs seem 
to have been relatively “conservative.” Since the Roosevelt admin¬ 
istration is closest to us in point of time, and since it was respon¬ 
sible for the “reform” legislation of the New Deal, many observ¬ 
ers regard Mr. Roosevelt as the most “radical” of all our presi¬ 
dents. Yet our very nearness to the scene might well be a factor 
causing our judgments to be biased. 

To gam a proper perspective, the student should be encouraged 
to review various American political and social movements in the 
light of their historical context. In this way he can understand 
why the liberal of today may be the conservative of tomorrow. 
Certain it is that, m a dynamic society such as ours, the political 
center of gravity shifts gradually in response to the “law of action 
and reaction ” With die passing of time, viewed in retrospect 
with dispassionate, historical objectivity, it seems significant that 
many “radical” innovations once deemed contrary to the spirit of 
the Constitution have gained acceptance as an integral part of 
the American way of life A conspicuous example of this is the 
federal-income-tax amendment, ratified in 1913 after the abortive 
law of 1894 had been declared unconstitutional. Many similar 
references could be cited to illustrate this point 

Evidences of Confusion ih fhe Use of Terins 

Perhaps no better evidence of misunderstanding and confusion 
in the use of terms can be found than in certain newspaper 
accounts of “red” propaganda in this country For example, a 
Chicago paper carried the following headline; “hbd poison tinges 
IVY OF harvard; classrooms hear alien doctrines.” The story 
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itself mentioned that '‘Harvaid makes almost a fetish of permit¬ 
ting radicalism to flounsh, and a visitor is impressed by the pre¬ 
vailing spirt that ‘revolution is wondeiful!”' Careful reading of 
this report discloses that ‘‘liberalism” may be the term more 
accurately describing the majority viewpoint of those allegedly 
favoring “leftist” changes. In an institution as large as Harvard, 
doubtless representatives of all shades of opinion can be found So 
long as sympathy for liberals is not a ciime, and so long as 
Harvard believes in freedom of speech, name-calling will hardly 
improve the situation. Inasmuch as the British Labor government 
is admittedly socialistic, such sweeping denunciation could also 
include any who express admiration of certain features of the 
British system. 

The same publication referred to above related that the “Com¬ 
mittee on Constitutional Government” had asked Congress for a 
halt to the “New Deal planned economy in Europe and Asia, and 
the development of free enterprise as a means of stopping the 
encroachment of Russia.” On the other hand, a Detroit paper 
earned the heading “masses place hopes in social democracy. 

NEW SYSTEM OF ENLIGHTENED SOCIALISM EMERGES AS BULWARK 

AGAINST communism” The Story in question was written by a 
Washington correspondent who had recently returned from a tour 
of Europe. He stated that “not less than half a dozen ranking 
American, diplomats” told him “in various capitals of Europe, 
‘The Social Democrats are leading the fight against Commu¬ 
nism.’ ” Subsequent developments in several European countries 
seem to have given this statement added weight Nevertheless, 
such striking differences of opinion as we see exhibited almost 
daily in the public press arc indeed a source of confusion to the 
student. 

It might prove helpful to cite a reference of current interest 
historically. The one-hundredth anniversary of the birth of John 
Peter Altgeld, one-time governor of Illinois, was observed on 
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December 30, 1947. A Chicago newspaper mentioned that Associ¬ 
ate Justice William Douglas of the United States Supreme Court 
praised Altgeld at a dinner held in honor of the latter, now 
deceased, as one who defended the right of political nonconform¬ 
ists to express their opinions. According to the editorial: “Another 
Supreme Court Justice, David J Brewer, who died in 1910, once 
said (in reference to the case): ‘The cry for socialism comes 
largely from the dissipated, the lazy, the dishonest ’ ” But Justice 
Douglas saw that in the nineties “men stood condemned as 
un-Ameiican whose programs of leform were not more radical 
than the vision of our own TV A. and Grand Coulee” Justice 
Douglas likewise observed that the greater share of the trouble 
of people IS “not due to laziness but to economic forces beyond 
their contiol.” (Altgeld, in 1893, was the object of nation-wide 
editorial abuse because he pardoned three of seven alleged anarch¬ 
ists sentenced to be hanged following the Haymarket not in 
1887 A possible parallel is found in the Sacco-Vanzetti case, in 
Massachusetts. Denied executive clemency, the two men were 
executed in 1927. Many leaders in public life believed they were 
convicted for their “radical” political views rather than on the 
basis of any evidence presented at the trial) 

According to some observers, the current wave of anticom¬ 
munist feeling is reminiscent of the hysteria which followed the 
First World War, when several Socialist members were arbitrarily 
expelled from the New York State Assembly. Such disci imina- 
tion against law-abiding citizens duly elected by democratic proc¬ 
esses to represent their constituents would be unthinkable today. 
It is mteiesting to note that the term “socialism,” formeily deemed 
synonymous with revolution in the minds of many, has become 
increasingly respectable, compared to communism 01 fascism 
How any fair-minded individual who has the interests of Amer¬ 
ica at heart can advocate the use of totalitarian methods to combat 
an alien dictatorship is hard to understand. For to do so is to 
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defeat the very purpose which we aim to achieve. Says John 
Dewey: “If there is one conclusion to which human experience 
unmistakably points it is that democratic ends demand demo¬ 
cratic methods for their realization”^ Yet, in times past, we 
Americans have been guilty of un-American practices in this 
respect. 

The Rote of Education 

Inasmuch as educated people must take a leading part in 
defending our democratic institutions against the encroachment 
of alien, totalitarian schemes, of all groups they should be most 
familiar with injustices giving rise to agitation for “radical” social 
reforms. But as long as some teachers are sounding boards for 
vested interests, prohibited from expressing their views freely 
because of fear of reprisal, they can command the respect neither 
of their students nor of the community as a whole. If they have 
the courage of their convictions, it would seem their duty to 
expose the fallacy of racial and religious bigotry, and to condemn 
intolerance or oppression wherevei they find it. Yet they cannot 
do this with impunity unless assured of protection against unfair 
retaliation by the un-American forces they attack To quote the 
Report of the President’s Committee on Civil Rights* 

How can the concept of the mai ketplace of thought in which truth 
ultimately prevails retain its validity if the thought of certain indi¬ 
viduals is denied the right of circulation? The Committee reaffirms 
our tradition that freedom of expression may be curbed by law only 
where the danger to the well-being of society is clear and piesent 
(PP 8-9). 

One of our leading educatois, Dr. John A Hannah, president 
of Michigan State College, has suggested that a scientific appraisal 
of both democracy and communism, utilizing the facilities of our 
educational system, would quickly demonstrate which is the 

1 John Dewej, ruedoni and Ctilttirg (New York G P Putnam's Sons), p 175 
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superior. He sees free education as a defense against commu¬ 
nism. If we are convinced that our system is the finest in existence, 
why not tell the world about it? Why not advertise its points of 
excellence and exalt its virtues? Why not generate the kind of 
enthusiasm that is based on factual data? Here is where educa¬ 
tion could do an outstanding |ob in disseminating the gospel of 
our democratic traditions, practices, and objectives so that others 
may know wherein lies our claim to superiority. 

In timely criticism of the current appioach to the problem, 
marked by timidity and indecision, a well-known newspaper 
columnist, Marquis Childs, says* 

We have been told very often that we are today the richest and most 
powerful nation in the world But apparently we do not believe it, 
for one feels on every hand the kind of fear and distrust that come 
not from strength but from weakness. It has a strange sound, this 
hysterical clamor. It sounds like the squeaking of a frightened mouse 
rather than the sure voice of a great nation * 

He continues by quoting from a resolution introduced by Bishop 
Angus Dunn, of Washington, and adopted by a confcience of 
Episcopal bishops; 

The surest way to fight Communism is to work unceasingly at home 
and abroad for a society in which justice and the dignity of free men 
are m tiuth guaranteed to men of every race and condition An 
inquisitorial investigation of men’s personal beliefs can readily become 
an offense against God’s commandment “Thou shalt not bear false 
witness against thy neighbor” We have no defense for those who, 
while sharing the privileges of our imperfectly democratic society, 
seek to undermine its fabric. But we hold it to be the duty of every 
Christian citizen to guard for others the freedom of conscience we 
tieasure for ourselves 

To summarize briefly: It seems clear that there are pronounced 
differences of opinion regarding definitions of ideologies believed 
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dangerous to the American way o£ life, and as to how to combat 
them. Certainly the student has a right to know the facts 
about powerful social movements which hold m their grip a 
large segment of the world’s population Such knowledge is 
indispensable if he is to identify their weaknesses and explain why 
they are inferior to the American system; while, at the same time, 
he can point the way to improvement of the latter. Unless he 
obtains accurate information concerning these ideas m school, 
under proper supervision and guidance, he may acquire a dis¬ 
torted picture of the actual situation If we have faith in the ulti¬ 
mate accomplishments of free education, if we are determined to 
remedy the defects of our own institutions, the conflict of ideolo¬ 
gies should piesent a golden opportunity to capitalize upon the 
educative process as a means of making demociacy triumphant. 

Di Philip M Smith is Professor of Souology m the Department of Soc1.1l Sciences of 
Central Michigan College of Education, Mount Pleasant, Michigan. 


ATTITUDES WITH REGARD TO MINORITY GROUPS OF 
A SAMPLING OF UNIVERSITY MEN STUDENTS FROM 
THE UPPER SOCIOECONOMIC LEVEL 

Edward L. Adams, Jr., William B. Dreffln, 

Robert B. Kamm, and Dyckman W. Vermilye 

Introduction and Statement of the Problem. Thorstem Veblen, 
in his satirical and iconoclastic treatise, The Theoiy of the Leisure 
Class^ has suggested that certain attitudes and behavior patterns 
are characteristic of a segment of the upper socioeconomic classes. 
He describes this group as seeking to distinguish itself from other 
classes by such traits as “conspicuous consumption” and “con¬ 
spicuous leisure.” As the authors of the present study we wished to 
determine whether or not the pursuit of this particular type of 
status results in prejudice against certain minority groups, and if 


’ New York Tht Macmillan Co, 1899 
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50 , what characterizes the nature of such prejudice In other 
words, we were interested m finding the answers that members 
of this “leisuie class” would give to such specific questions as. 
“Would you welcome Negroes in your home as guests^” “Would 
you accept Jews as associates m busmess and professions?” 
“Would you vote for propcily qualified Japanese in local 
elections?” 

To secure answeis to the above and similar questions, a study 
was proposed whereby the attitudes of young men from upper 
socioeconomic homes would be ascertained with reference to 
Jews, Negroes, and Japanese 

The Selection of the Sample' Two criteria were established to 
define the group of university men students studied: 

I. Their paients must own residential property. 

2 Then parents must be members of one or more of the following 
clubs 

a) a yacht club 

b) a ndmg club 

c) a country club 

d) an athletic club 

e) an ait and diama club 

Two hundred fiaternity-raen students co-operated in this study 
by answering a specially prepared form of inquiry (discussed 
later in this paper) Of this sample, 79 satisfied the above criteria, 
and constitute the group whose attitudes were studied in this 
research. 

The Method and MaieuaU' Two hundred men students weie 
asked to fill out a form of inquiry pertaining to minority groups 
A definite effort was made by the authois to assure each co-operat 
ing individual that the reports were to lemain strictly anonymous 
It was believed that this would help to secure complete frankness 

The form of inquiry which was used in this study consisted of 
two parts In the first part, four general-information questions 
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concerning the respondent were included to aid in limiting the 
sample. Two o£ these questions were found to be nonfunctional 
(“Are you now doing part-time work?” and “Do your parents 
have domestic help in their home?”) and were, therefore, not 
used in the study. The two questions cited on page 329 were 
retained as the criteria in defining the group. 

The form of inquiry follows; 


FORM OF INQUIRY 

General Inf01 maiton 


1 Are you doing part-time work? 

Yes 

No 

2 Do your parents own residential property? 

Yes 

No 

3 Do your paicnts have domestic help iiv their home? 

Yes 

No 

4 Do your parents belong to: a yacht club? 

Yes 

No 

a riding club? 

Yes 

No 

an athletic club? 

Yes 

No 

a country club? 

Yes 

No 

an art and drama club ? 

Yes 

No 


Attitudes with Regatd to Minority Groups 

Directions: This is an opinion questionnaire. Please express how you 
feel about the following. If, as the name of each group 
(Jews, Negroes, Japanese) is substituted in the blank 
spaces, you agree with the statement, encircle “A”; if you 
disagree, encircle *‘D.” 


]ap- 


Items 

]ews 

Negroes 

anese 

I 1 ^vould ivelcome- ^in my home 







as guests. 

A 

D 

A 

D 

A 

D 

2 I would vote for properly qualified 







-in local elections. 

A 

D 

A 

D 

A 

D 

3 I would accept-as associates in 







business and professions. 

A 

D 

A 

D 

A 

D 

4 I would accept-as members in 







my church. 

A 

D 

A 

D 

A 

D 

5 I would accept-of approximately 







equal economic status as close neighbors. 

A 

D 

A 

D 

A 

D 
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FORM OF INQUIRY (Contttiueti) 
Items 


6 I would accept-of approximately 

Jews 


equal economic status as members of 




any club to which I belong. 

A 

D 

7 

-should be allowed to represent 




the United States diplomatically abroad. 

A 

D 

8 

-should be admitted to private 




and public schools on an equal basis 




with me. 

A 

D 

9 

-should be permitted to partici- 




pate in athletic activities with me. 

A 

D 

10 

-are very easily influenced by 




radical doctrines. 

A 

D 


Up' 

Negioes avese 
A D A D 
A D A D 

A D A D 
A D A D 
A D A D 


Findings' The total responses with regard to each of the ten 
Items (in terms of numbers and percentages) appear in Table i. 


Table i 


RESPONSES OP THE GROUP STUDIES 


Iitmt 

1 I would welcome- 

in my home as guests. 

2 I would vote for 

properly qualified-- 

in local elections. 

3 I would accept-as 

associates in business 
and professions, 

4 I would accept-as 

members in my church^ 

5 I would accept-of 

approximately equal 
economic status as 
close neighbors 

6 I would accept-of 

approximately equal 
economic status as 
members of any club 
to which I belong 


Um 

Agrte Duegr« 
Pff Per 
No eetii No teM 

58 73 21 27 

5976 192^ 

50 63 29 37 
52 67 26 33 

44 55 34 45 


Negroei 


Agree 

Pet 

Duagre* 

Per 

No rent 

No eent 

33 42 

45 38 

61 78 

17 22 

48 61 

31 39 

55 7 ^ 

23 29 


24 30 53 70 


}opaaitr 


Agrte 
Per 
No etnl 

Dliagree 
Per 
No eeni 

43 54 

36 46 

53 68 

25 ^3 

46 59 

33 41 

62 80 

16 20 


40 52 37 48 


32 41 46 59 


30 38 49 62 26 33 52 67 
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TABLE I 

lemr 

igree D'sugrte 
Ptr Per 


Negrofs 
Agree Duagtee 


Per 


Per 


/afanese 

Agree Duagree 


Per 


Per 


y-should be allowed 

No cent 

No effni 

No . 


Na eeni 

Wo eenc 

No ceni 

to represent the United 
States diplomatically 
abroad. 

53 

25 32 

41 

53 

37 47 

25 32 

53 68 

8-should be admitted 








to private and public 
schools on an equal 
basis with me 

72 91 

7 9 

67 

86 

II 14 

72 91 

7 9 

9-should be permitted 








to participate in athletic 
activities with me. 

75 9 ^ 

4 4 

78 

99 

I I 

78 99 

I I 

10 —-are very easily 








influenced by radical 
doctrines 

27 37 

45 63 

42 

58 

30 ^2 

24 34 

46 56 

In Table 2 (Intragroup Comparisons), 

the authors have 

been 


concerned with whether a significant proportion o£ the respond¬ 
ents agree with the statement with respect to each of the minority 
groups. No comparison between groups is considered in this 
table' 


Table 2 

INTRAGROUP COMPARISONS 


freme 

Signrficani 

Difference 

Nonrignificanl 

Difference 

I I would welcome-in my home as 

favoring 

Negioes, 

guests. 

Jews 

Japanese 

2 I would vote for properly qualified- 

favoring 


in local elections 

Jews, 

Negroes, 

Japanese 



® Formula used to determine significance of intragroup and intcrgroup differences 
Where d > the difference is statistically significant at the 5 per cent level of 


confidence {d is the difference between the two proportions being tested) 
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TABLE 2 (Continued) 


3 I would accept-as associates in 

business and professions 

Slgmlicaril 

Differtnee 

favoring 

Jews, 

Negroes 

Nonugntfieinl 

Difjerenee 

Japanese 

4 I would accept-as members in my 

cliurch 

favoring 

Jews, 

Negroes, 

Japanese 


5 I would accept-o£ approximately 

equal economic status as close neighbors. 

opposing 

Negroes 

Jews, 

Japanese 

6 I would accept-of approximately equal 

economic status as members of any club 
to which I belong. 

opposing 

Jews, 

Negroes 

Japanese 

7-should be allowed to represent the 

United Slates diplomatically abroad 

favoring 

Jews, 

opposing 

Japanese 

Negroes 

8-should be admitted to private and 

public schools on an equal basis with 
me. 

favoring 

Jews, 

Negroes, 

Japanese 


9-should be permitted to participate 

in athletic activities with me 

favoring 

Jews, 

Negroes, 

Japanese 


10-aic very easily influenced by ladical 

doctrines 

favoring 

Jews, 

Japanese 

Negioes 


In Table 3 (Intergroup Comparisons) the autliors were con¬ 
cerned with whether a significant proportion of the respondents 
preferred one or mote of the minority groups to the others with 
respect to each item 
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Table 3 


INTEROROUP COMPARISONS 


Ilems 

1 I would welcome 

-in my home as 

guests. 

SigBtficaot Digercnce 

Jews ovei Negroes 

Nonjigni/ieani Differenct 

Japanese over Negroes, 
Jews over Japanese 

2 I would vote for 
properly qualified 
-in local elec¬ 
tions. 


Negroes over Jews, 
Negroes over Japanese, 
Jews over Japanese 

3 I would accept- 

as associates in busi¬ 
ness and profes 
sions. 


Jews over Negroes, 
Negroes over Japanese, 
Jews ovei Japanese 

4 I would accept - 

as members in my 
church. 


Japanese over Negroes, 
Japanese over Jews, 

Jews over Negroes 

5 I would accept - 

of approximately 
equal economic 
status as close 
neighbors. 

Jews over Negroes, 
Japanese over Negroes 

Jews over Japanese 

6 I would accept - 

of approximately 
equal economic 
status as members 
of any club to 
which I belong. 


Japanese over Jews, 
Japanese over Negroes, 
Jews over Negroes 

7 - should be al 

lowed to represent 
the United States 
diplomatically 
abroad 

Jews over Japanese 

Jews over Negioes, 
Negroes ovei Japanese 
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TABLE 3 (Continued) 

Sigvfi''ani DiQerenft 

8 -should be ad-*^ 

mitted to private 
and public schools 
on an equal basis 
with me. 

9 -should be per¬ 

mitted to partici¬ 
pate in athletic ac¬ 
tivities with me. 

10-are very easily Japanese over Negroes 

influenced by radi¬ 
cal doctrines. 

In Table 4 are listed the ten items on the basis of a composite 
index of acceptance of the three minoiity groups with regard to 
each item. Item nine^ for instance, occupies first place m the 
table because it has the highest composite percentage of acceptance 
with regard to all minority groups by the sample. At the other 
extreme is item six which occupies the lowest place in the table 
because it has the lowest composite percentage of acceptance with 
regard to all minority groups by the sample 

Table 4 

COMPOSITE RANKINy OF THE TEN ITEMS IN ORDER OP KCCEPTANCE 


lienis Rank, 

-should be peimitted to participate in athlelic activities 

with me. i 

-should be admitted to private and public schools on an 

equal basis with me. 2 

I would vote for properly qualified-m local elections 3 

I would accept-as membeis in my church 4 

I would accept-as associates in business and professions 5 

-are easily influenced by radical doctrines ® 6 


8 In tlLtcrirnning ibc rdnk of rhis item the inttlind of obuniing the comiiontt pcruttiMge 
w,is rtvcntd, injiiiuitlj as .i tlisigrcejncnt ii’iili ihc ituti mduiics Kuptaiicc of t!u grouf) 


Uonj/gnificant Diff^rtnig 

Jews over Japanese, 
Jews over Negroes, 
Japanese over Negroes 


Japanese over Negroes, 
Japanese over Jews, 
Negroes over Jews 

Japanese over Jews, 
Jews over Negroes 
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TABLE 4 (Continued) 

ittmi 

I would welcome-m my home as guests 7 

-should be allowed to represent the United States 

diplomatically abroad 8 

I would accept-of approximately equal economic status as 

close neighbors 9 

I would accept-of approximately equal economic status as 

members of any club to which I belong. 10 


Conclusions and Intelpretations. The findings of this study 
seem to warrant the following conclusions: 

A There is a decided split in the ranks of the upper socio¬ 
economic group sampled with regard to attitudes toward Jews, 
Negroes, and Japanese. Although there is a tendency to accept all 
three minority groups, the fact that there is rejection, as shown by 
36 per cent of the reports, is indicative of an undesirable condition. 

B. Acceptance of the three groups tends to be in the order of 
Jews, Japanese, and Negroes. 

Four of the items (numbers two, four, eight, and nine) indi¬ 
cated a significant acceptance of all three minority groups These 
four items concerned attitudes towaid voting for properly quali¬ 
fied candidates in local elections, toward acceptance as members 
m one’s church, toward admitting to private and public schools 
on an equal basis with the respondent, and toward permitting 
participation in athletic activities with the respondent. For all 
four of these items, there was no significant difference in the 
degi ee of acceptance between groups 

Item SIX (accepting those of approximately equal economic 
status as members of any club to which respondent belongs) 
revealed a significant discrimination against Jews and Negroes. 
There was no significant rejection of any one group over another, 
however 

Item five (acceptance as close neighbors) reveals a prejudice 
against Negroes One may conjectuie that such prejudice against 
Negroes results from an aspect of the Negro stereotype. 
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The only item that revealed more discrimination against Jap¬ 
anese than against the other two minority groups was item seven 
(-should be allowed to represent the United States diplomati¬ 

cally abroad). The recency of the Second World War appears to 
be the logical explanation for this attitude. In contrastj there is a 
significant acceptance of Jews on this item, while the sample was 
not agreed regarding Negroes on the item 

The inquisitive reader can find among the percentages included 
in Table 2 additional interesting infoimation which cannot be 
clearly indicated in Table 3, or in the conclusions, since it fails in 
varying degrees to meet the tests of statistical significance which 
we have applied. It is possible, however, that the reader may wish 
to evaluate cautiously such additional comparisons at his own 
discretion in terms of general trends which may lielp to round out 
the picture. 

On the basis of composite percentages the highest index of dis¬ 
crimination IS directed at "Negroes. Japanese and Jews follow in 
this order, Jews being the object of the least discrimination. The 
differences are not statistically significant, however, and further 
caution should be exercised in interpreting this comparison in 
that there were so few items, that one which is heavily weighted 
against one of the groups (as in item seven against Japanese) may 
distort the true picture. 

In conclusion, it is apparent on the basis of the sample studied 
that young men fiom upper socioeconomic families will verbalize 
prejudice against Jews, Negioes, and Japanese m certain aieas of 
social activity. In this connection it is probably safe to assume that* 

(1) The actual behavioial pattern of the group studied reflects 
as much or more prejudice than their questionnaire responses 

(2) The prejudice index of the parents of the sample, or of the 
sample itself, as its members grow older would be as high, or 
higher than, the present study indicates, It is beyond the scope of 
this study to speculate concerning the lelative degiees of prejudice 
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v/hich would be characteristic of other socioeconomic classes, but 
companion studies could profitably be made of such groups. If 
such were available, their comparison would furnish a sound 
foundation for the construction of programs which would be 
custom-tailored to combat prejudice in the most efficient manner 
for each group. 

EdiVflrd L Adams, /i „ fl Dieffin, Robeit B. Kaniin, and Dyckman W. 

Vcrnulye are graduate students at the University of Minnesota, 

YEARS OF SCHOOLING COMPLETED BY UNITED 
STATES ADULTS 

Wal+er G. Bowerman 

In the United States census of 1940 there is shown, for each 
community of 2,500 or more people, the average (median) num¬ 
ber of years of schooling had by the population aged 25 and over. 
Some observations upon these figures may be of general interest. 
For the entire country the average was 8.4 years, i.e , slightly less 
than half a year of high school In East Lansing, Michigan, where 
Michigan State University is located, the figure was 14.3 years, 
i.e,, slightly more than halfway through college. On the other 
hand, Alexandria, Louisiana, had an average of 43 years—the 
fourth grade was completed and a start made on the fifth grade ^ 
In New York City the borough of Queens had 8 5 years and 
Brooklyn 8.1 years, the other three boroughs being in between. 
As a rule the large industrial cities stand at about the national 
average. 

There were 613 cities in which the average years of schooling 
were lo.o or more. Naturally these are distributed by states some¬ 
what according to the general pattern of urbanization. Thus the 
Northeastern states and the PvTcific Const weie prominent among 
the leaders. In California there were 79 such cities, in Texas, 61; 
in Pennsylvania, 45; in Massachusetts, 40; in Oliio and New Jer¬ 
sey, 31 each; in New York, 29; in Illinois, 28, in Iowa, 24; and in 

Minis this comimijiity had just ten years less formal training th.tn had Eisi Lansing 
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Michigan, 20. On the other hand, there -were no such cities in 
West Virginia or Tennessee, and only one each in New Hamp¬ 
shire, Rhode Island, Connecticut, Delaware, Georgia, and New 
Mexico. 0 £ course, more such cities would be expected in the 
most populous areas and a more accurate comparison would arise 
from the number of cjtjes per million of population. 

On this basis the n\ost remarkable result is the pre-eminence of 
the Western states. The number of such cities per million people 
was as follows for the ten leading states*. Utah, 52.2; Wyoming, 
51.1; Idaho, 43.7; Vermont, 34 i; Nevada, 29.6; Montana, 25.4; 
Oregon, 25.2; Nebraska, 200; California, 17.9; and Texas, 17.9, 
With the exception of three New England states (Vermont, 
Massachusetts, and Maine) all the 18 leaders were west of the 
Wisconsin, Illinois, Arkansas, Louisiana line. From this and 
many other indexes it is evident that the people of the Western 
states are, on the whole, better educated than those in the Eastern 
states. The proportion of college graduates among the people 
aged 25 and over is definitely higher in ten Western states than it 
is in most of the Eastern and Central states. Apparently selective 
migration explains much of the difference. The average in the 
East is held down by millions of emigrants from Europe, while 
It seems likely that migrants coward the Mountain and Pacific 
states are on the average better educated than the people who stay 
at home. 

A second result of the tabulation is that the suburbs of large 
cities furnish nearly all the leaders of cities in high averages of 
educational standing This becomes evident when we observe the 
24 communities which had an average educational status of 12.7 
years or more. These 24 cities were in every instance eithei de luxe 
residential suburbs of large cities or university towns. Four of these 
cities were in California; three each in New York, Pennsylvania, 
and Texas; two each in Illinois and Ohio, and one in each of 
seven other states The 24 communities are recorded in Table r. 
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Table i 


UNITED STATES CITIES OF HIGHEST EDUCATIONAL STATUS 


U — University city 


Sialt 

otv 

Anerage Ycdij 
ol Schooling 
(1940} 

Co'DDienis 

Mich. 

E. Lansing 

143 

u 

Pa. 

Swarthmore 

13.9 

near Philadelphia 

Ohio 

Upper Arlington 

137 

near Columbus 

N.C 

Chapel HiU 

137 

U 

Ill 

Winnetka 

13.6 

near Chicago 

Tex, 

University Park 

13.6 

near Dallas 

N.Y. 

Scarsdale 

13-5 

near New York 

Tex. 

Highland Park 

135 

City 

near Dallas 

Ohio 

Shaker Heights 

130 

near Cleveland 

Pa 

Mt. Lebanon 

129 

near Pittsburgh 

Pa. 

State College 

12.9 

U 

Ind, 

W Lafayette 

12.9 

u 

Calif 

San Marino 

12.9 

near Los Angeles 

Cahf. 

Claremont 

128 

near Los Angeles 

Cahf 

Beverly Hills 

128 

near Los Angeles 

HI. 

Kenilworth 

12.8 

near Chicago 

N.Y 

Garden City 

128 

near New York 

Mo. 

Clayton 

128 

City 

neai St Louis 

CaiiE 

Piedmont 

127 

near San Francisco 

Mass. 

Wellesley 

12.7 

near Boston 

N.Y. 

Bronxville 

127 

near New York 

Tex. 

Alamo Heights 

127 

City 

near San Antonio 

Wash. 

Pullman 

127 

U 

Wis. 

Shorewood 

127 

near Milwaukee 

It is 

of interest to observe 

three Southern cities among the top 

eight 

names in Table i The university 

town of Chapel Hill, 

North Carolina, is fourth on 

the list; and two residential suburbs 


of Dallas, Texas, stand higher than any city from tlie Pacific Coast 
Yet of the 24 cities, seven are in the northeast, seven in North 
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Central states, five on the Pacific Coast, and only five elsewhere. 

There are 50 cities with an average educational status of 12.5 
years 01 more Seven of these are suburbs of New York City, six 
of Chicago; three each, of Los Angeles and San Francisco; two 
each, of the District of Columbia, Cleveland, Columbus, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Dallas, and Milwaukee The other 15 
cities are scattered widely from Coronado, California, to Coral 
Gables, Florida; and from East Grand Rapids, Michigan, to 
Auburn, Alabama. In this list Chicago, with six, has about twice 
as many distinguished suburbs as its size would suggest ^ For the 
District of Columbia the two suburbs are Greenbelt, Maryland 
(125), and Falls Church, Viigmia (126). The seven distin¬ 
guished suburbs of New York City are three in Westchester 
County to the north, three in New Jersey to the west, and one on 
Long Island to the east In this order they are Scarsdale (135), 
Bronxville (12.7), Pelham Manoi (125), Glen Ridge (125), 
Ridgewood (125), South Orange (125) and Garden City (128). 
Tile adult people of these suburbs have had on the average about 
50 per cent more schooling dian the citizens of the five boroughs, 
which compose New York City proper. This condition is char¬ 
acteristic of most of the large urban areas of the United States. 

What of the large cities themselves? Of the 613 cities with 100 
years or more of schooling for the average adult, only 19 had a 
population of 75,000 or more This is only 3 per cent, a somewhat 
lower proportion than would be found if there were no qualifica¬ 
tion as to education. In 1940 there were 127 United States cities of 
75,000 or more people, and 3,464 of 2,500 or more, a ratio of 4 
per cent. Our 613 cities with lo.o years or more of schooling form 
only 18 per cent of all the United States cities. In Table 2 are 
shown the 19 large cities 

- I])cy )rc VVjnnnka (i 3 fi)i Kenilwonh (12B), (ikn<.i)t (126), Western Springs 
(12 6), Li Grange {125), anti Wilmette (12 5) 
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Table 2 

UNITED STATES CITIES WITH OVER 75,000 PEOPLE 
WITH HIGHEST EDUCATIONAL STATUS 


Slats 

C»/jr 

Avtrege Yeats 
of Schooling 
(1910t 

Population 
in ^ homandi 
(mo) 

Coiitmenls 

Cabf. 

Los Angeles 

10 y 

1,504 

u 

D.C. 

Washington 

10.2 

663 

u* 

Wash 

Seattle 

10 8 

368 

u 

Ore. 

Portland 

10.2 

305 

u 

Cahf. 

Oakland 

10.0 

302 

u 

Tex. 

Dallas 

10.4 

295 

— 

Okla. 

Oklahoina Qty 

10.7 

204 

u«- 

Cahf. 

Sail Diego 

10.7 

203 

— 

Cahf 

Long Beach 

III 

164 

— 

Iowa 

Des Moines 

109 

160 

u* 

Okla. 

Tulsa 

II 0 

142 

u 

Wash. 

Spokane 

10 I 

122 

u 

Kan 

Wichita 

log 

”5 

u 

Cahf. 

Sacramento 

lO.I 

106 

# 

Ark. 

Little Rock 

100 

88 


Calif 

Berkeley 

12.3 

86 

u 

Calif. 

Glendale 

122 

83 

— 

Cahf 

Pasadena 

5 

82 

u 

Neb 

Lincoln 

ii.i 

82 

u* 


Key U = Universityf city 
* = Capital city 

Several observations of considerable interest may be made from 
Table 21 (i) Of the 19 cities, eleven are in the Pacific coastal states, 
including eight in California Seven are Midwestern: Iowa, 
Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma (two), Texas, and Arkansas. Only a 
single city is in the East, i.€., Washington, D C These facts con¬ 
firm others presented above in revealing the higher educational 
status of the western and especially the far western areas of the 
United States (2) The three California cities of about 80,000 
population—Berkeley (12.3), Glendale (122), and Pasadena 
(ii*5)—have a higher educational status than any of the others 
of these large cities Their aveiage period of schooling was 12.0 
years as against 10.5 for the rest of the 19 cities. (3) At least 14 of 
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the 19 cities are graced by the presence of one oi moic universities 
and colleges. Six cities are capitals, another factor which tends to 
elevate the level of education and general alertness in intellectual 
matters. (4) Among the fourteen United States cities of 500,000 
or more people in 1940, Los Angeles (10.7) was in a class by itself 
in respect to educational status The other 13 cities averaged 8,8 
years of schooling, nearly two years less than that of Los Angeles. 
This is a very substantial margin which the Los Angeles Chamber 
of Commerce does not seem to have emphasized in its otherwise 
vigorous optimism 

Of the 613 cities with lo.o years or more of schooling, there are 
sixteen which are capital cities and at least six in other states which 
arc suburbs of capital cities. Thus nearly half the capitals of the 
entire country are in this list, although the 613 cities arc only i8 
per cent of the total of all United States cities. The capitals and 
the suburbs of capitals appear in Table 3. 


Table 3 

STATE CAPITALS 

WITH AVERAGE SCHOOLING 10 YEARS OR OVER (aCE 25 AND Up) 


State 

City 

Averate \tirt 
ol Se/ioeting 

(im 

Ark. 

Little Rock 

10.0 

Cahf. 

Sacramento 

10.1 

D.C 

Washington 

10,2 

Idaho 

Boise 

113 

Iowa 

Des Momes 

10.9 

Miss. 

Jackson 

10.3 

Mont. 

Helena 

10 0 

Neb. 

Lincoln 

III 

N.D. 

Bismarck 

10.9 

Okla. 

Oklahoma City 

10.7 

SD 

Pierre 

12 I 

Utah 

Sait Lake City 

II.4 

Vt. 

Montpelier 

II9 

Wash, 

Olympia 

10 2 

Wis. 

Madison 

II.S 


Chevenne 

100 
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SUnUABS OF STATE CAPITALS 

(where capital is not listed above) 


Stale 

City 

Average Years 
0/ Seheohag 

Anz. 

Tempe (Phoenix) 

113 

Conn. 

W. Hartford (Hartford) 

I2.I 

Mass 

Wellesley (Boston) 

12.7 

Mass. 

Winchester (Boston) 

12.5 

Mich. 

E. Lansing (Lansing) 

34.3 

Ohio 

Upper Arlington (Columbus) 

137 


The five leaders among the capitals are Pierre, South Dakota 
Montpehcrj Vermont (11.9); Madison, Wisconsin (118); 
Salt Lake City, Utah (114); and Boise, Idaho (11 3). All of these 
are in the West except Montpelier, Vermont. The list of suburbs 
of capital cities has a distinctly higher average rating than the 
capitals themselves This is in accordance with the definite tend¬ 
ency for residential suburbs to excel the central cities to which they 
arc adjacent. 

In Life magazine for June 30, 1947, there were a number of 
pages showing the chief characteristics of the United States— 
things to be proud of on Independence Day (the Fourth of July). 
In that connection the editors referred to “the industries that make 
America strong and the suburbs that make her beautiful ” From 
the material presented in the present paper one can infer that a 
substantial proportion of the professional and managerial people 
have gravitated to the beauty of the suburbs, This tendency is in 
accord with the fact that the leaders even in science are guided 
in large measure by the aesthetic sense. The beauties of Nature 
refresh the spirit and give new energy to the mind, and this fact 
seems to be widely recognized in America. 


Wafiei (j hoiuerman is Assistant Aciuiry for the Nc\y York Lift Insurance Company 




PUBLIC OPINION AND CROSSFIRE 
Louis E. Ra+hs and Frank N. Trager 
Section 1 

Early in 1947 it was learned that Mr. Dore Schary, Executive 
Vice-President in charge of production at RKO Studios, was going 
to produce a film called Ctossfite, dealing with the problem of 
anti-Semitism in particular, and prejudice in general. This in itselE 
was a significant event, for it would mean that a major film studio 
was producing a film for the first time dealing with this serious 
social problem—and dealing with it not as a documentary film 
for a limited audience, but in terms of the noimal screen and 
motion-picture audience who come to see films in regfular motion- 
picture theaters. 

The facts about the picture can be stated briefly Crossfiie is a 
screen play written by John Paxton and directed by Edward 
Dmytryk. It stars Robert Young as the detective-hero, Robert 
Mitchum as a hero who is a member of the armed forces, and 
Robert Ryan as a recently discharged veteran who is the villain 
Sam Levene plays the small and yet significant part of the Jew 
who is murdered—solely because he is a Jew. The picture is writ¬ 
ten and produced m a slow-paced but deeply exciting manner, 
designed to ferret out the cause and perpetrator of a pair of 
murders In tins respect, the story stands on its own feet It can be 
enjoyed as a distinguished example of a trend in motion pictures, 
trade-marked by such people as Alfred Hitchcock, Carol Reed, 
Mark Hellingcr, and now, Dore Schary, among others. But 
beyond its theatrical satisfactions in terms of a “mystery” film it 
articulates a serious problem as warp and woof of the story itself 
The villain is a man who is essentially pathological in his hatred 
—a hatred which he vents by being a bully, by murdering a Jew 
in the name of his hatred for Jews; by murdering his friend in 
order to protect himself; by indicating that he really is a sick soul, 

345 
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a soul in whom the accumulated hatreds typified in his anti- 
Semitism finally end in tragic disaster for him as well as for his 
victims. 

The problem of anti-Semiusm has been with us a long time. 
Since 1933, it has been exacerbated by the startling fact that a sov¬ 
ereign power, for the first time in modern history, made use of all 
of the instruments of sovereignty in order to promote anti- 
Semitism at home and to export it abroad as a divisive weapon in 
its strategy of terror. The use of anti-Semitism became part of the 
war of nerves which led to the Second World War. 

The villain in Crossfire is the kind of person who fell victim 
to the Hitlers in the modern world and became an instrument in 
bringing about the recent holocaust. The picture attempts to show 
not only this pathology in its worst form, namely, muider, but 
also through a dramatic speech by the detective-hero, it tries to 
point up the interrelation among many forms of prejudice: preju¬ 
dice against persons in different states, called, derisively, hillbillies; 
prejudice against persons who themselves or whose parents emi¬ 
grated from various European countries; prejudice which discrimi¬ 
nates on the job, in the school, in buying houses; prejudice which 
at various times in America’s history has led to explosive and 
murderous situations. The lesson pointed out in this speech is one 
which is historically true and psychologically sound. Prejudice not 
always eventuates in lynchings and murders but, even in its less 
evil form, stems from the same kind of social and emotional dis¬ 
ease which ultimately may engulf a whole society 

This analysis of prejudice has been validated by the social scien¬ 
tists. It has been preached by the great religious leaders of all 
faiths. It has been handled dramatically from time to time on the 
stage and in a number of notable instances, though isolated ones, 
on the air. As indicated above, it is the first time that the great 
medium of the motion picture has attempted to treat this problem. 

A curious thing happened. Whereas treatment of this problem 
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on the air, in the press, in speeches, has been commonly accepted 
as appropriate, objection was raised to its portrayal on the screen. 
Now there were certain legitimate worries relating to a Holly¬ 
wood film on anti-Semitism Would the film producers develop a 
picture in which the problem was intelligently treated ? Would 
leviewers condemn it because Hollywood tried to be serious as 
well as entertaining? Would audiences condemn Hollywood for 
the same reason and stay away from the picture? Would the pic¬ 
ture have any effect upon audiences; that is, would they be the 
better or the worse, or the same, for having seen the picture? 
These, we indicate, were legitimate worries. Early previews 
brought in another kind of worry which seemed to many of us 
farfetched and improbable; namely, that audiences might tend to 
identify themselves, not with the forces of good, as portrayed by 
the detective-hero and the sergeant-hero, but because of the issue 
of anti-Semitism, identify themselves with the villain. In other 
words, that Americans might applaud the anti-Semitism of the 
villain who murdeis as the final expression of his internal hatreds. 
Because of these questions, and with the permission of the pro¬ 
ducer, we decided to arrange for a number of previews and tests 
of the picture before it opened on July 22 at the Rivoli Theater in 
New York City. Here are the steps we took: 

I. In mid-June 1947 the Anti-Defamation League of B’nai B’rith 
invited some fifty people representing a variety of Christian and Jewish 
agencies, engaged in the task of educating for good human relations, 
to preview the film With the exception of representatives from one 
Jewish agency, the reaction of this audience overwhelmingly endorsed 
the picture and praised both its intent and production. 

2 The next day, a preview was arranged for a small group of experts 
who had formed a committee, on the invitation of the Anti-Defamation 
League, to set up an evaluation and testing procedure with respect to 
Oassfite The persons at this preview included Dr. Louis E Raths, 
Chairman; Dr. Avrum Ben-Avi, Clinical Psychologist, New York 
University, Dr Lloyd Allen Cook, Professor of Educational Sociology, 
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Wayne University, Detroit; Dr Elaine Forsythe, Professor of Social 
Psychology, Albany State Teachers College, Mr. Charles Siepmann, 
formerly of the British Broadcasting Company, now Director of the 
Center for Communications, New York University; and Mr. Frank 
N. Trager. This committee agreed unanimously that the film was 
indeed a worthy one, and that research should be undertaken to 
determine audience reaction. 

After seeing it, they raised a number of questions with the pro¬ 
ducer, Mr. Schary; made several suggestions in connection with 
cutting the film and redoing one or two scenes; and then discussed 
with him the kind of questions which they would like to have 
explored with various audiences. These questions related to the 
possible reactions of audiences to the villain, to the way in which 
he is ultimately handled in the film, to the motivation of the prin¬ 
cipal characters in the film; to possible identifications audiences 
would make with various characters in the film. Notwithstanding 
their own favorable reaction to Crossfire, the committee was 
hesitant in anticipating or predicting audience reaction. They felt 
that the film should be put to the test. 

Every member of the committee voiced the conviction that a 
single picture would not, of itself, produce a tremendously sig¬ 
nificant difference in changing basic attitudes Moreover, the com¬ 
mittee members were convinced that the effect of the motion pic¬ 
ture would vary under different circumstances and that the film 
would probably have more significant effects if those who saw it 
became involved in discussions of the issues in informal home and 
community situations. However, having so effective a picture fol¬ 
lowed by other pictures and the general use of means of communi¬ 
cation to air these problems would, m all probability, significantly 
affect the mores of the community. In testing the consequences 
following the showing of Crossfire, our committee would not, 
of course, be testing the worth of the cumulative effect of such a 
series. The job of testing the impact of a cycle or a program of such 
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events remains for the future. The committee felt that Crossfire 
might be significant in still another way: it would stimulate audi¬ 
ences to think over many ideas of their own relating to prejudices 
of one kind or another. The picture has a quality which provokes 
reflection. This is a good thing in itself, and reflects cieditably on 
Hollywood. 

As a result of this second preview, the committee, headed by Dr 
Raths, agreed with Mr. Scliary on a series of tests with a high- 
school audience in a city in Ohio, and an average adult audience 
in Boston and Denver. The following sections describe in more 
detail these tests 

Section 1) 

Preface 

A City of 50,000, located m the state of Ohio, was chosen as the 
center for testing on the high-school level. The particular city 
was chosen because in many respects it was thought to represent a 
"typical Middletown city,” and also because in the very recent past 
It had been the subject of study by various faculty members of the 
near-by univcisity School officials, teachers, and the students were 
willing to co-operate in the study, and it was agreed that all report¬ 
ing would be done in an anonymous fasliion The population of 
die selected city is predominately white, native-born, Protestant, 
With a reasonably large Catholic element- Good municipal plan¬ 
ning IS reflected in its well-paved and well-lighted streets. It has 
Its own gas, light, and water utilities The leading industries are: 
(a) production of metal castings, (b) manufacturing of safes, (c) 
paper-making, (cl) machine-tool-making 

Tins community depends largely upon its own resources for its 
social life It has such organizations as the Elks, Moose, Y.M.C.A, 
and Catholic Centers Since there are no large auditoriums in the 
city, the high-school auditorium has been used for concerts and 
dramatic presentations 
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In regard to the schools, it may be stated that the community 
people have been actively interested m their welfare. The school 
board has held the conhdence of the citizens of the community. 
Satisfactory working relations have been established between the 
community and the schools. In all of the outwardly observable 
characteristics the community seemed to be the typical Middle 
Western town. 

Issues Raised In the Motion Picture Crossf/Ve 

In the picture, the resources of the law are mobilized to capture 
the murderer. Would students tend to have less respect for the 
law or more respect for the law when it is actively in pursuit of a 
hate-monger? 

In the picture, some of the principal characters are members of 
the armed services and some are recently discharged members of 
the services. Is it possible that the showing of the film might have 
serious consequences so far as respect for the armed services is 
concerned ? 

The film also brings in, and in a rather dramatic manner, some 
history of the persecution of Catholics which was not alto¬ 
gether uncommon in the last century A question was raised as to 
whether the clarification of this particular issue might not also 
have adverse effects among students on attitudes toward Catholics 
and toward Protestants. 

In the picture, a young Tennessee mountaineer is the butt of 
ridicule of the villain of the film. As the film carries through, 
this rustic Tennessean becomes party to a subtle plot to trap the 
real killer. This character wears the uniform of the United States 
Army, too. The question is raised whether students might 
interpret his role as that of a treacherous and perhaps double- 
dealing individual who brings disgrace not only upon himself, 
but upon his military outfit. 
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The principal character of the film is a detective who is por¬ 
trayed by Robert Young. In the course of the story, Mr. Young 
makes several brief speeches against prejudice. He seems to want 
to include prejudices of all kinds, although the film itself places 
great emphasis upon prejudice against Catholics, prejudice against 
Jews, and piejudice against some other minority groups The 
question was raised. What effect might this have upon prevail¬ 
ing opinions of young people with respect to foreigners, to 
Negroes, to various liberals who are vigorously defending minority 
groups ? 

In order to answer these questions and others, it became neces¬ 
sary to set up some plan of investigation whereby evidence could 
be collected relevant to the change or lack of change in attitudes 
following the showing (seeing) of the film. Ordinarily, attitudes 
have been measured in the past by simply asking people for their 
opinions on whatever issue was under consideration The direct 
measurement of opinion by asking individuals how they stood on 
the relevant issues was discarded on the ground that long experi¬ 
ence in a variety of fields lias tended to show that people judge 
themselves to be more tolerant than may actually be the case 
A second alternarive was decided upon. We made the assump¬ 
tion that those who saw the motion picture, Cfossfiie, would be 
stimulated to talk about it with their friends We made tlie further 
assumption that, if we could get some judgment from individuals 
about the opinions of their friends before and after the showing of 
the motion picture, we would be securing evidence concerning the 
influence of the motion picture in bringing about a change in 
attitude 

At this point, attention must be directed toward the construc¬ 
tion of the questionnaire which was used in the study The iden¬ 
tical form of the qucstionnaiie had been used previously on a 
number of occasions in some small Ohio communities These com¬ 
munities were known by mfoimed observers to have rather defi- 
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nite prejudices against certain minority groups, and the adminis¬ 
tration of the test in these communities brought results which 
confirmed the judgments of the so-called expert, or informed, 
judges. In other words, there seemed to be some validity to the 
instrument as determined by previous tiial. 

In making a plan for testing whether or not Crossfire would 
bring about changes m attitudes of those who saw the picture, we 
might conceivably have set up a pattern which involved “contiol 
groups ” By and large, however, the use of “control groups” in 
social experimentation is a misnomer, and tends rather to abuse 
sound scientific methodology. If a contiol is assumed to be a 
factor which is influencing the conclusion, and if a “control study” 
is one m which these influential factors can be measured in a way 
which will allow for the prediction of consequences, then with our 
customary lack of ability to identify the factors, it probably would 
have been impossible to have arranged for a conti oiled experi¬ 
ment This was beyond possibility; attempts in that direction 
would probably have taken years We thcrefoie ruled it out as a 
method in this case. 

Sometimes, in investigations of this kind, the so-called “com¬ 
parison-group” method is used In this instance the investigators 
do not delude themselves into believing that they have the situa¬ 
tion under control In a rather crude way, however, they wanted 
to detei mine whether or not the showing of the film to one group 
brought about greater changes of attitude in that group than were 
to be observed in another group which had not seen the film For 
the purposes of the present investigation, this sort of arrangement 
seemed to have no practical worth. We were almost positive that 
the film was going to be shown commercially m practically all 
cities in the United States Our primary concern was to find out 
whether or not those who saw the film tended to like it or to dis¬ 
like it, tended to identify themselves with a certain character and 
to reject others, tended to be influenced strongly, mildly, or not 
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at all by the experience. Consequently, we chose not to have a 
so-called ‘"comparison group” and we did choose to find out, as 
directly as we could, some of the reactions of tliose people who 
saw the picture. 

It is obvious that we are unable to say that the motion picture, as 
a single isolated phenomenon, did or did not bring about certain 
changes in attitude. If significant changes had occurred, we could 
not have been able to say that this motion picture was the cause of 
those cJianges. On the other band, we anticipated that if no sig¬ 
nificant changes in response did occur, we could say that the 
motion picture liad not been tremendously influential in bringing 
about significant shifts in attitudes toward minority groups This 
again rests upon the assumption that tl\e instrument we used 
would reflect significant changes if they did occur, and we are 
going on the assumption that our questionnaire would in fact 
reveal a significant difference if one had taken place The rejection 
of this assumption by the readers would probably be accompanied 
by a rejection of our conclusions. Doubt of this assumption would 
probably result in doubting the conclusions that are reported 
herein. At this point we will introduce oui questions and report 
the percentages of replies before the motion picture was shown 
and after the motion picture was shown. Crossfite was viewed 
by these high-school students on a Wednesday The previous day 
tJiey had responded to the questionnaire, and again on Friday (of 
the same week) they responded to the questionnaire. Hence, any 
differences that arc shown in the accompanying tables are dif¬ 
ferences between Tuesday and Friday We made a second assump¬ 
tion to the effect that in these intervening seveial days, the students 
would probably be stimulated to voice their own individual reac¬ 
tions to the film, to characters portrayed in the film, and to the 
plot in general. 

We assumed that among their friends and classmates there prob¬ 
ably would be discussion of some of the principal incidents in the 
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film. The questionnaire asked each individual student to estimate 
the number of his acquaintances who had biases toward certain 
minority groups We went ahead on the theory that iC the film 
did release sentiments of prejudice toward minority groups, these 
would be apparent in a large number of intcipeisonal contacts, 
and would reveal themselves also in the second administrations of 
the questionnaire. In the following pages each question on the 
questionnaire is stated) and the before and aftei results are 
presented. 

What is yow own best guess about the opinions of young people whom 

you \now? 

I. Some young people have veiy Iitde respect for any religion other 
than their own. If they are Piotestanls, they sometimes do not like 
Catholics If they are Catholic, they sometimes do not like Protestants 
They think their own religion is the very best, and they think that 
people with other religions aie not as good as they aie. How many 
people do you know who are like this? 

ONLY MUCH LESS ABOUT MUCH MORE ALMOST 

NOBOD\ A FEW TII\N HALF HALF THAN HALF EVERYBODY 

pel cent pei cent pel cent pel cent per cent per cent 
Befoi (? 8 52 i6 21 3 0 

Aftei 4 63 18 II 4 0 

The reader will notice that before the motion picture was 
shown, a total of 24 per cent of the replies were in the upper three 
categories, indicating that half or more of the people whom they 
knew think that people with other religions are not as good as 
they are. The film was then shown. If we may assume that the 
film released sentiments concernmg toleiance and intolerance 
with respect to Protestants and Catholics, and, if we can assume 
further, that these individuals in marking these ballots reflected 
fairly well the influence of the motion picture, then we can say 
that there was a decrease in the number of people who said that 
half or more of the people whom they knew were like this, 
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because in the “post-test” only 15 per cent were found in the upper 
three categories ^ 

Because many of the principal chaiacters involved in the motion 
picture had relationships to our armed forces, either in the recent 
past or in the present, we proposed the following question: 

What ts you) own best guess about the opinions of young people whom 
you hjiow? 

2. Some young people are m favor of universal miiicary-trainmg for 
all young men at the age of 18. How many people 111 high school do 
you }{now who favor compulsory military-tiammg^ 

ONLY MUCH Less ABOUT MUCH MORE 
NOBODY AI’EW THAN HALT HALF THAN HAIT 
per cent per cen£ pet cent pa cent pei cent 
Befo) e 13 35 21 19 8 

Ajte) 17 42 20 JO 6 

• Occasiomlly one or two students did not answer every question and 
percentages do not always add up exactly to lOO per cent 

In their responses to this question, 30 per cent of the students 
checked one of the upper three categories, indicating that half, 
much more than half, or nearly all of tlieir acquaintances were in 
favor of universal military-training After the film was shown, 19 
per cent of the responses were to be found in these categories. 
This constitutes a drop of ii per cent The inference was made 
that attitudes toward universal militaiy-training were affected 
adversely. 

Quite deliberately we allowed some questions to remain in the 
test which seemed to have little bearing upon the central theme 
of the motion picture with the intent that they should be consid- 

* One hundred and thirty sindcnts of gradcj lo, ii, and i3, w a Middle Western tiry 
took the pietest Of these 130, 114 saw the film and took the post-test The percentiges 
which arc reported are based upon these two figures Bcciuse the students did not sign 
their names tQ the questionnaires, it would have been impossible to identify every 
individual paper Eximinalion schedules witliin the school conflicted with the study and 
not every person who saw die film was able lo reply to the second giving of the ques- 
tionnnire By a random sampling method we could have. chminatLcI 16 papers of the 
pretest, but we decided to include all the results because ihe number in botli insianccs 
exceeded too, and there was no special point for tonlrolling the number as such 


ALMOST 
EVERYBODY 
pef cent 
3 
3 * 

therefore our 
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ered as “checking” qiieslions One of these related to labor unions 
and it follows: 

What ts your own best guess about the opinions of young people whom 
you \now? 

3. haboi Unions. How many young men and women of high-school 
age are unfriendly to labor unionsp How many young people do you 
hnow who are opposed to the idea of labor unions? 

ONLY MUCH LESS ABOUT MUCH MORE ALMOST 
NODOl>Y A FEW THAN HALF HALF THAN MALI EVFRYBODY 

per cent pel cent pet cent percent pei cent pet cent 
Before. 21 38 13 18 5 4 

After 20 40 14 17 7 I 

Here, 27 per cent of the pretest replies are to be found in the 
upper three categories and in the post-test, 25 per cent of the 
replies are located there. It is evident that no significant shift 
occurred here, and because the film docs not bring up issues related 
to labor unions, the results were the expected ones. 

The fourth question was related to Negroes. The subject of tol¬ 
erance was so sharply treated m the motion picture that the 
assumption was made that a shift toward minority groups might 
very well be reflected in. attitudes toward Negroes, and so the 
following question was inserted: 

What is youi own best guess about the opinions of young people whom 
you know? 

4. Attitudes toward l^egioes Some youth look down on the Negro 
people They think that white people are belter than Negroes How 
many young people do you know who seem to be prejudiced against 
Negroes? 

ONLY MUCH LESS ABOUT MUCH MORE ALMOST 
NOBODY A FEW THAN HALF HALF THAN HALF EVERYBODY 

penent percent pei cent percent percent percent 
Before. 7 40 19 16 16 2 

Aftei 3 16 12 9 0 

It is to be noted that 34 per cent of the replies of the pietest 
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indicate that lialf, much more than half, oi nearly all of the 
respondents were prejudiced. If the motion pictuie were to release 
more intense feelings directed against Negroes as a group, it was 
thought that this second test would reflect that cliange Note, how¬ 
ever, that the post-test shows only 21 per cent of the replies in the 
upper three categoiies, and note, too, that no replies arc in the 
uppermost category. If the motion picture did indeed provoke 
discussion, and if this questionnaire is sensitive enough to pick 
up the differences which might have been brought about by the 
showing of the motion picture, then those differences, too, might 
be said to be in a favorable direction 

Question five related to the whole idea of antipathy toward 
foreigners. This was not stressed in the motion picture at all and 
there was no reason to expect that a significant change would be 
forthcoming 

What IS yom own best guess about the opinions of young people whom 
you know? 

5, Attitudes towatd foretgnets Some youth are to be classed as anti- 
foreigners. They often use such terms as Hunkies, Dagoes, Polacks, 
Hunyaks, Wops, Frogs, Limeys, Canucks. Some youth dislike foreign¬ 
ers How many young people do you kpow who are like this? 

ONLV MUCHLESS ABOUT WtJCH MORE ALMOST 
NOBODY A PEW THAN HALT- HAU THAN HALP EVERYBODY 

pet cent pet cent pet cent pet cent pet cent pet cent 
Befoie 29 44 I ^ 8 i 0 

After 22 55 14 7 I t 

Both before and after the movie was shown, 9 per cent of the 
responses were to be found in the three upper categories No 
significant change occurred. 

As was stated previously the motion picture is more than a 
detective story It assumes much increased importance because a 
man is killed largely because he is a Jew. There was a very grave 
concern about whether the showing of the movie might increase 
hostility toward Jewish people Question six was designed to get 
some evidence on that point. 
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What is yow oran hest guess about the opuitons of young people u/hom 

you l{noiv? 

6 Attitudes tomid Jewts/i people. You know the young people 
around you. What is their attitude towaid Jewish people? How many 
could be counted as having prejudice against fetus? 

ONLY MUCH LESS ABOUl MUCH MOHL ALMOST 
NOBOm A TEW THAN IIALl' HALF IIIANHAII EVERYBODY 
pei cent percent pel cent percent pet cent pet cent 
Before 15 45 19 ^3 5 ^ 

Aftei 8 56 21 10 4 I 

Before the motion pictuie was shown, 20 per cent of the replies 
were in the upper three categories. After the motion picture was 
shown, 15 per cent of the replies are to be found in those cate¬ 
gories. The change is small and probably insignificant The evi¬ 
dence will probably help to quiet the feais of some people who 
are opposed to the public clarification of issues of this kind There 
IS a school of thought which holds that discussion of itself tends to 
produce more prejudice, to increase intolerance. Another school 
of thought maintains that it depends upon the discussion and how 
It is handled. These people believe that Ciossfire was not only an 
artistic motion picture, but that it would also be an effective instru¬ 
ment for helping to clarify pro- and anti-Jewisli sentiment, and 
that through this clarification, intolerance would be decreased. 
The evidence is conclusive in the sense that no adverse trend is 
apparent. The evidence is in the direction of diminishing intoler¬ 
ance but the difference is small. 

Individuals who have worked with adolescent groups have fre¬ 
quently remarked upon a prevailing tendency to want to be like 
everybody else There is a disposition among many adolescent 
groups “not to stick their necks out,” “not to defend a position if 
large numbers are against it ” In the film, the forces of law and 
order make use of a young Tennessee mountaineer m setting a 
trap for the murderer. He demurs on the ground that, after all, he 
would rather not have anything to do with the whole situation 
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and asssertsj moreover, that he cannot see why he should be the 
one to play an important part ui the capture. There is a kind of 
sentiment that he does not want to be different from other people 
in his outfit; he would prefer to be treated and to live the way all 
the others do. On the assumption that his participation might 
reveal among adolescent audiences more of a disposition, after 
seeing the film, to assert independence m their thinking, the fol¬ 
lowing question was included: 

What IS your own best about the opinions of young people whom 
you \now? 

7. Altitude towaid "being dt 0 eictit" Do most American youth want 
to be like everybody else? Will they keep quiet if they sec that most 
of the others believe something elsc^ Will they “suck then necks out” 
or would they miicli raihei go along widi the crowd? How many 
young people do you kiiow who would rather keep quiet than stick up 
tor something chat otlier youth do not believe^ 

ONiy MUCHIISS ABOUT MUCH MORE ILMOST 
NOBODY ATEW TIIANMHir IIAU Til\N HALF EVERYBpDY 
pei cent pet cent pei cent pet cent pei cent pei cent 
Befoie 2 32 18 28 II 8 

Aftei 4 33 19 26 12 5 

Forty-seven per cent of the pretest replies were found in. the 
highest categories After the motion picture was shown, 43 per 
cent were found in these categories, and the change is probably 
not significant 

To gather some evidence on whether or not the agencies which 
deal with law and order would suffer or gain in prestige through 
the showing of tins film, the following question was formulated: 

What IS youi best guejs about the opinions of young people whom 
you know? 

8 Attitudes towaid the law. How docs American youth, as you 
know It, look at the agencies wc have to pieserve law and order? 
Policemen, detectives, prosecuting attorneys, judges, and otheis con¬ 
cerned with law enforcement How many youth do you k^iow who 
are, in general, unsympaihclic, somewh.it opposed toward people whose 
job It is to sec lh.)t arc obeyed^ 
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ONLY MUCH LESS ABOUT MUCH MORE ALMOST 
NOBODY AILW THAN IIALI IKLl IHAN IfALF EVERYBODY 
pe\ cent pet cent pei cent pevcent pel cent pei cent 
12 46 16 10 12 3 

12 49 18 II 4 3 

In the pretest, 25 per cent of the 1 ephes are in the highest cate¬ 
gories and in the posttest, only 18 per cent arc there LaW'Cnforce- 
ment agencies actively engaged in the capture of a murderer who 
killed because of hate, showed a gam in prestige. 

The film Cross fit e does not have any character who miglit be 
associated with the stereotyped figure commonly thought of as a 
liberal. We see a detective who is doing his work and doing it as 
well as he can Some question was raised as to whether or not the 
film would encourage or discourage liberalism and hence the 
following question was proposed for inclusion*. 

What IS your best guess about the optnions oj young people u/liom 
you k,now? 

9. Some people do not like persons who stand up for Negroes; they 
do not like people who stand up foi Jews, they do not like people who 
defend labor unions; they do not like people who defend minority 
groups. How many youth do you know who dislike persons who stand 
up and defend Negioes, jews, and other minority groups? 

ONLY MUCH LESS ABOUT MUCH MORE ALMOST 
NOBODY A FEW THAN HALI HALF THAN HALF EVERYBODY 

pel cent pet cent percent pei cent percent pet cent 
Before 25 51 11 11 i 0 

Ajtei 23 55 ii 10 0 0 

A glance at the figures indicates that 12 per cent were in the 
upper three levels before the motion picture was shown, and 10 
per cent of the replies were in those same levels after the motion 
picture was shown. There was no expectation of a significant 
increase with respect to a generalized attitude toward liberals, and 
the findings are consistent with that expectation Some concern 
was manifested because the motion-picture mdustiy was introduc- 
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ing a very controversial topic into theaters of America What effect 
might this have on attitudes toward motion pictures m general ? A 
question was proposed which asked for opinions with respect to 
motion pictures, the radio, and newspapers. The percentages 
before and after are reported in the following question’ 

W/iat ts you) own best guess about the optmons of young people whom 
you know? 

10 Social issues and ladio, motion pictures and the piess What does 
Ameiican youth think of the ways that the motion pictures, the radio, 
and the newspapers treat important social problems? Do these three 
give accurate, truthful pictures of life as it is, and do they use their influ¬ 
ence to make our society a better one for all people? Since you know 
young people, how many of them believe that the motion picture, the 
radio, and the newspapers are far short of what they should be? 

n) Motion pictuies are jm from sausfactoty, 

ONLY MUCH LESS ABOUT MUCH MORE ALMOST 
NOBODY A l-EW THAN HALl HALF THAN HALF EVERYBODY 
pel cent pet cent pel cent pei cent pei cent per cent 
Befoic 11 47 17 ig 8 i 

Aftei • 12 45 22 8 10 I 

The number in the upper three categories decreased from 24 
per cent to 19 per cent, which may indeed indicate a favorable 
response to motion pictures like Ciossftie 

b) The ladio IS fat fiom satisfactoiy 

ONLY MUCH LESS ABOUT MUCH MORE ALMOST 
NOBODY A FEW THVN HALF HALF THAN HALF EVERYBODY 
pel cent pet cent pet cent pei cent per cent pet cent 
Befoie 27 43 16 8 2 2 

Ajtei 24 41 17 lO 3 3 

Before the motion picture, 12 per cent of the replies are to be 
found in the upper three categories and after the motion picture, 
about 16 per cent of the rephes are to be found there The differ¬ 
ence is not significant, but it is in a direction that is less favorable 
to radio. 
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c) The newspapets me far jtom satisfactory. 

ONLY MUCIILl'SS ABOUi MUCH MORE ALMOST 
NOBODY A rhW TllYN IlALl lULl' THAN HALF EVERYBODY 
pel cent percent pel cent pei cent per cent pe> cent 
Before 19 36 22 11 8 2 

Aftet 19 41 14 12 9 2 

Here again the dirterences are surely not significant, and here 
again they are in the direction of being somewhat unfavorable 
to newspapers 

By and large, the responses are in the direction of supporting 
those who feel that the motion picture is well accepted by those 
adolescents who saw it, and that the changes in their attitudes are 
in a favorable direction so far as they relate to issues directly 
touched upon in the motion picture Crossfire. 

There is no proof in these figures that the motion picture Uself 
brought about favorable or very significant and far-ranging 
changes in attitudes. But the reader must remember that vve 
sought an answer to the question, “Will there be a serious adverse 
change in attitude as a result of exhibiting Cwssfiie^" To this 
question the response seems to be a very emphatic negative No 
serious adverse changes are reflected m these figures. 

All of the replies so far discussed were anonymous and were 
derived from questionnaires which students filled out before and 
after seeing the motion picture In the questionnaires these stu¬ 
dents identified themselves in terras of religious affiliation, 
academic-grade level, sex, race of father and mother, and esti¬ 
mated annual family income At this writing, the replies have 
not been analyzed In terms of these categoiies Instead, they have 
been treated as one single large group 
Evidence from questionnaires is viewed with some suspicion 
when values are at stake Therefore, part of our design included a 
plan to interview intensively some of the outstanding leadeis and 
some of the outstanding rejects among the student body of this 
Ohio high school A sociometric test was given to aid in identify* 
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ing individuals to be interviewed, and in the process, vve also 
seemed helpful advice from piincipals and tcacheis 
The interviews were conducted by a tiained psychologist and 
each one consumed about one hour's time. Eighteen students 
were interviewed under circumstances that could be described as 
informal, free, and permissive The veidict of these young people 
was unanimous They liked the motion pictiue They admired 
very much the characters of the detective and the sergeant. They 
had certain reservations about paits of the film, as almost every 
individual does about piactically every film. These young people 
thought the murdeicr deseived veiy seveic punishment, though 
some of them were vigorously opposed to the idea that he should 
be vshot down by the forces of law and order Some of the students 
pointed out in the interviews that the miirdeiei was a product of 
ciicumstanccs; that he had learned this prejudice in a society 
which had to share the blame Some of these young people 
believed that the role of the social oidcj in creating prejudice 
should have been made more clear, and two of tiie students 
thought that somehow or other an effort should have been made 
to re-educate this murderer to the end that he might rid himself 
of Ins prejudices and become a wholesome, normal, human being 
All 111 all, the evidence fiom questionnaHCs and from inter¬ 
views supplemented and re-enfojced each oilier For neaily all tlic 
individuals who saw it, Ctossfue was an expeiience that tended 
to pioducc favoiable icactions These changes were small, but the 
effects that weie produced were uniformly in the diicction that 
could be described as favorable 
Many of the students interviewed said that this picture made 
one stop and think This comment was especially appieciated 
because of a charge sometimes made about motion piciuies in this 
field It is said that the motion pictiiies do not challenge beliefs 
They are instead simple, banal, piopaganda devices Where 
young high-school people, both bovs and girls, say frequently 
rliiU the motion picture was the cause for reflection, we have 
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IsTo film should end happily 
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Illi, JOUKNAI 01 IDbCMlONAL SOCAOLOOY 


some hope that Holly woolI films diicctccl toward other and 
equally serious social pioblcms may have the same efTect of 
stimulating a reappiaisal of values 


Section Ml 
Adult Reactions 

Although the film company had conducted a “sneak pieview’* 
m a theater jn the Yorkville section of New York City with what 
It desciibed as favoiable lesiiksj we decided that we should con- 
tiiuie our independent investigation by testing adult audiences in 
Boston, Massachusetts, and Denver, Coloiado We formulated a 
simple questionnaire and made aiiangements for testing adult 
audiences immediately aftet the showing of the pictuie Oossfiie 
was shown on Monday, June 30, in Boston at a large downtown 
theater, and on Monday, July 7, in Denver In each instance, the 
audience did not know that it was going to see this paiticular pic¬ 
ture, although it did know that it was going to see a preview of a 
Hollywood picture The audience was asked to co-opeiate by 
filling out a questionnaire which was distributed in the lobby. 
This questionnaire was prepared as a self-seaJiiig envelope, already 
stamped. A large number of individuals filled out the question¬ 
naire m the lobby immediately nftei seeing the picture. Other 
individuals took the questionnaiie home with them and mailed 
m their reply 

In Boston, of 1,500 questionnaires distributed, 467 persons 
answered the questionnane m the lobby, 310 persons mailed it in 
—a more than 50 per cent return In Denver, 1,000 copies of the 
questionnane were distributed under the same conditions Three 
hundred thirty-four persons filled out the questionnaire in the 
lobby; 170 mailed in their questionnaires—again, more than a 50 
per cent return The lesults are on pages 364 and 365 

Comments In going rhiough the questionnaire, we discovered 
tliat question four was ambiguous Many interpieted the question 
to be one which required them to serve in the guise of diamatic 
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critics, SO they were ofteruig opinions In a number of instances, 
extra comments were written m on the questionnaires, indicating 
their approval for the way in which Mi. Ryan dramatically han¬ 
dled the charactci of Montgomeiy, the soldier We also discov¬ 
ered tliat the second pait of question seven was ambiguous None¬ 
theless, we are reporting the results of these two questions, for 
this IS the way the tests were given. 

Some general comments may be in order about the reactions as 
indicated above. It will be noted that when the respondents took 
their questionnaires home, they were somewhat more removed 
from the picture than they had been when they had seen it. This 
IS revealed in the answers to question one Despite the ambiguity 
of question four, the response to the item: “Don’t like him,” 
arose when the icspondents took their questionnaires home— 
both in Boston and m Denver. Similarly, with the passing of 
time, respondents who mailed in thcii replies were even more 
approving of the soldier, Leroy, who helped the detective cap¬ 
ture Montgomery This was true both in Boston and in Denver. 
The same rise was indicated in the third part of question seven 
—for Denver alone. The interesting thing in this instance is that 
wliereas in Boston approximately (he same percentage of persons 
in die lobby and at home felt that Montgomery really got what 
he deserved, in Denver a large mimber of the audience who 
answered in the lobby wanted a less stringent ending; and those 
who answered fiom at home roughly approximated the Boston 
percentage tn cndoising the justice m the film. 

Tlie Boston audience may have had a laigc proportion of 
Catholics in attendance In Denver, the majority probably were 
Protestant in religion In both places, our own observer, Mr. 
Herbert Lizt, supeivised the distribution of the questionnaires 
and scored them He noted zn both cifes a considerable amount 
of enthnsiasin, excitement, and oral approval given to the pictuie 
by the audiences Motion-picture theater officials, and we our¬ 
selves, were surpiiscd at the large proportion of returns of the 
questionnancs 
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The picture opened at theHivoli on ]u^y 22 The reviews earned 
in the metropolitan New York press on July 23 were on the whole 
‘"rave” reviews. But their “raving” was far less important than 
the obvious learning process which had started withivi them and 
which they, in effect, gave voice to as they wrote their reviews 
This is the salient characteristic of Crossfiie. it initiates a learn¬ 
ing process. It does not change anyone’s basic attitudes; but it is 
one more instrument—many are needed—which can help in that 
learning process which ultimately will make of America a richer 
and fuller democratic society. 

Dia Locus E Raths is Director of Research in the School of Education of New York 
University, and Fiaiik_ JV Traget is National Program Director for the Anti-Dcfamation 
League of B'nai D’nth 

TULE LAKE—SOCIAL SCIENCE IN INACTION 
Celia S. Deschln 

The wai provided many persons with experiences so vital that 
they became social laboratories in which to test hypotheses pre¬ 
viously reserved for those moments when under the spell of ideas 
one tasted freedom. In some instances, the hypotheses thus resur¬ 
rected and tested have smee been applied to so-called normal 
situations—with disturbing results. An assignment as Welfare 
Counselor in the Segregation Centei of the War Relocation 
Authority afforded me such an expeiience. The social laboratory 
was Tule Lake, California, a community of some 18,000 allegedly 
“disloyal” evacuSs of Japanese ancestry and some 400 administra¬ 
tive personnel (referred to officially as Caucasian) Except for its 
geographical isolation and certain externals, such as the primitive 
facilities under which the cvacues lived, their confinement within 
a small area, the general barrenness of the location, and the 
barbed-wire fences separating the two groups, Tule Lake had most 
of the components of community life 
It had government, a police force, a general hospital, schools, 
limited employment possibilities (insufficient for all the evacues), 
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provision for a limited recreational program, a welfare depart¬ 
ment, and tile pre)udices that are a part of current community 
life. It had, in addition, provision for planned social research, 
which made it possible to examine at close range the effects of 
social research in this community But to do this it will be neces¬ 
sary to go back to the beginnings of the War Relocation Authority. 

Tlien because it is impossible not to make connections, at least 
in one’s mind, a connection was made between the role of the 
social sciences in the War Relocation Authority program gener¬ 
ally, and in community life today. This paper concerns itself 
with this analysis and the connection—for which ample docu¬ 
mentation exists. The results offer a challenge to piesent methods 
of research in the social sciences and to their application. This 
challenge becomes increasingly more pertinent as the time in 
which to make our knowledge effective grows shorter. 

With respect to the background of this experience, i.e, the 
program of the War Relocation Authority as a whole, specifically 
the facts feerc 

At the time of Pearl Harbor there existed a minority such as 
exists in all parts of the country, a minority whose problems had 
long been the subject of study by sociologists and anthropologists. 
Yet responsibility for a decision requiring knowledge of the 
way persons of Japanese descent might behave after the United 
States had declared wai on Japan was delegated to a military 
commander, and he did not consult the experts in the social 
sciences. General de Witt’s final report, “Japanese Evacuation 
fiom the West Coast,” and subsequent publications by social 
scientists (r, 2, 4) ^ confirm what was known at the time, namely, 
that the decision for mass exclusion of iro,ooo persons of Japanese 
ancestry from a pioscribed aiea on the West Coast was based on 
prejudice. Tliere is reason to believe that what the social scientists 
knew was neither publicized nor applied. Yet this knowledge 

^ Tile numbers in ihc parentheses rclcr to the sources found in the bibliography at 
the end of the article, 
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might well have provided the basis for a very diffeient kmd of 
solution According to Caiey McWilliams (2), so fai as this 
minority was concerned, “The most powerful economic, family 
and personal considerations dictated the necessity of continued 
allegiance to the United States ” Among other significant socio¬ 
logical facts available at the time it was also known that two thirds 
of the 100,000 men, women, and children involved in the exclusion 
order were American born; the rest, for the most part, had lived 
in America from 30 to 50 years but weie denied citizenship; and 
none had committed any acts of sabotage or espionage 
T^evertheless, what lias been described by the President's Com¬ 
mittee on Civil Rights as “the most striking mass mteiference 
since slavery with the right to freedom” occurred in spite of 
research in the social sciences and with little protest from social 
scientists As a matter of fact the most documented study, The 
Spoilage, refers to the exclusion order as a “military misconcep¬ 
tion,” but Carey McWilliams makes it clear beyond any doubt 
that It was a result of the racial discrunination which had existed 
on the West Coast before the war. With a wealth of documenta¬ 
tion lie makes the point that the Tolan Committee’s going to the 
West Coast to determine public reaction to evacuation would not 
have been necessary if only national security had been involved. 

But let us assume that because of the war hysteria following 
Pearl Harbor there was nothing that those in the social sciences 
could have done, up to this point, to prevent mass evacuation But 
this is only an assumption. Had social scientists been accustomed 
to act on the basis of their knowledge, they might have utilized 
the Tolan Committee hearings as public forums in which to make 
known the truth. On the contrary, the organized pressure groups 
utilized the hearings to spread more hate, arouse more prejudice, 
and, m fact, provide a basis (in inflamed public opinion) for the 
mass-exclusion older, officially described as a “military necessity.” 
And at least one group of social scientists, to my knowledge, 
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agreed in advance to postpone publication of its findings until 
after the war (4). 

Because the decision was not based on knowledge, the order 
solved nothing, instead, it created unprecedented social problems. 
“What had been a small flame of race prejudice became a raging 
fire” (2) And the fire continued to rage, throughout the existence 
of the War Relocation Authority, as fuel continued to be added 
and no attempts were made to put out the fire There is general 
agreement with the following; “Public and political pressure thus 
determined the form of the entire program The original evacua¬ 
tion had not been intended to limit the free movement of the 
evacuees in any way once tliey were outside the narrow coastal 
strip of the Prohibited Zone The reaction of the inland areas, 
however, resulted in evacuation becoming detention i . . (4) 

As a nation we have become so lacking m social responsibility 
that when ruling'^ on the constitutionality of the exclusion order 
the Supreme Court first stated that the Army had a light to 
exclude as a safety measure; and the same day ruled that there was 
a difference between this and the orders to detain Because the 
original exclusion order was made on tlie basis of a false premise, 
what followed was corrupted and became a kind of justification 
of the initial error. While it was intended that the evacuation be 
voluntary, this was changed when the 9,000 who had voluntarily 
left the prohibited area were turned back, some even physically 
maltreated, at the borders of most of the intermontanc states. The 
exclusion ordei was taken as proof of disloyalty. The Federal 
Government thus found itself with the pioblem of finding hous¬ 
ing for the 110,000 who were to be evacuated, and it called m the 
Army to assist with the problem Temporal y housing was estab¬ 
lished on race tracks and fairgrounds, family names were reduced 
to numbers, barbed-wire fences surrounded these assembly cen- 
teis, and soldieis guarded them (presumably against violence 
from an aroused and prejudiced public) Citizen i^ 66 o{^') gives 


2 December 19, 19^4 
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a graphic picture of the initial stages of the evacuation The use 
of barbed-wiie fences, military guards, and watchtowers with 
searchlights playing ovei the area continued in the relocation 
centers which followed, though they were in isolated parts of 
the country. 

It is strange indeed to treat the victims of pei sedition as if they 
weie prisoners, and the malefactors as if they wete victims. This 
fallacy, unfortunately, continued to cliaiacteiize the program and 
planning of the War Relocation Authoiity Instead of questioning 
this, the W.R.A planned as if faced with either an entirely new 
set of facts or a new situation Even if the W.R A had deemed it 
inadvisable or inappropriate to look upon the exclusion order as 
an error during tne duration of the war, its policies could have 
reflected the gross injustice done the evacaes as well as the fact 
that they had been convicted of nothing. Instead, the W R A. 
adopted what Carey McWilliams refers to as a “policy of non¬ 
intervention ” While McWilliams is alluding, here, to a period 
which precedes my experience in Tulc Lake after it had become 
a segregation center, the policy of nonintervention had by this 
time become well established, at least in Twle Lake. Each center 
had considerable autonomy. 

How did this policy of “nonintervention” manifest itself? The 
West Coast delegation responsible for the original stiiring up of 
latent racial and economic prejudice was responsible foi continu¬ 
ous investigations of the W R A The slogan, “Send the ‘Japs’ out 
of the West Coast,” changed to “How are you going to tell a loyal 
from a disloyal Jap,” and was subsequently changed to “Separate 
the disloyal from the loyal” as the Dies Committee got going full 
swing. The need for a scapegoat was real since there was fear on 
the part of these politicians that the exclusion order might be 
ruled unconstitutional It would take a Ear moie exhaustive analy¬ 
sis than is possible in the space of this article to demonstiate the 
effect of this pressure on W.R A. policy Substantiation is available 
in the references i, 2, and 3 at the end of this article 
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While those responsible for W.R.A. policy, including social 
scientists at the Washington level, both as consultants and as staff 
members, as individuals knew all that has been outlined briefly 
above, they apparently did not feel free to act on their knowledge 
Not peiceiving the extent to which this would corrupt their sub¬ 
sequent plans, they proceeded on a basis of trying to prove how 
loyal the hacuSs were This was done initially through a tacit 
admission that their loyalty would have to be proved before they 
could resettle, But to prove one’s loyalty when one has been 
accused of no act of disloyalty is to admit disloyalty. Thus did 
this policy play into the hands of the reactionaries And m othei 
matters, the W.R.A. yielded to public pressure, as in, for instance, 
setting wages £oi employment on the projects at $12. $16, and $19 
a month respectively so as to be below the minimum paid the 
American soldier (this, incidentally, was not increased when the 
soldiers’ pay was increased). When, through a policy of encourag¬ 
ing relocation on the outside, the F B.I made a thorough investi¬ 
gation of each ivacuS, the W.R A. apparently did not question 
this There was concern only that it took, on the average, three 
months for each such investigation—during which time jobs weie 
lost, and the persons involved remained in the centers discouiaged 
and disgusted, as one can well imagine. 

A change in the leadership of the W.R A, after the first few 
months of its existence, from Milton S Eisenliovver to Dillon S. 
Myer, both from the Department of Agriculture, led to changes 
in policy. When taken into piotective custody, the hacuh were 
promised the minimuin essentials of living, working, and partici¬ 
pation in community hfe They had hardly gotten their personal 
belongings settled in the relocation centers, following some five 
to six months in hastily improvised race tracks and fairgrounds, 
when Mr. Myer embarked on a plan of all-out icsettlement witli 
a view to eventual liquiilation of the relocation centers While 
admirable in some of its aspects, and the icsuk of a genuine desire 
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to permit the evacues to return to normal living, it did not take 
into consideration their insecuiity, or the hostility of the public 
outside, which the Dies Committee investigations did not permit 
to abate for any long period of time. 

In ordei to facilitate resettlement of the Evacues on a group 
rather than an individual basis, it was necessary to obtain a blanket 
endorsement of them as "loyal.” For this piiipose a registration 
of the entire population of the centers was undertaken which 
involved a long and complicated questionnaire, and included 
questions of loyalty to the United States. This was tied in with an 
army program to recruit volunteers. Because of many tensions 
within the centers, the loyalty questions met with overt protest in 
some of them According to the authors of The Spoilagej in sev¬ 
eral relocation centers, “the mechanics of registiation were 
handled skillfully and, as a consequence, no overt resistance 
developed.” This cannot, however, serve to condone the basic eiror 
contained in the policy itself since many persons who answered 
the loyalty question in the negative were using it as a means 
of protest. 

Because the greatest protest occuned at Tide Lake and foi other 
administrative reasons, Tule Lake was selected as the segregation 
center. To it were sent those persons who had answered the loyalty 
question in the negative There were some who remained, some¬ 
how, at Tule Lake because they were too weary to move on They 
\\'ere not forced to leave since few within the W.R.A. seriously 
believed that all who went to, or remained in, Tide Lake were 
really disloyal 

What IS disturbing is that the "WK-A. appaiently had not 
expected resistance to the registration procedure 1 This is all the 
more disturbing because by this time a department of social analy¬ 
sis was being organized, with a community analyst (chiefly anthro¬ 
pologists) in each center who had access to the PiojecL Director 
Oiiginally, one center, Poston, which initially was under the 
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management of the Office o£ Indian Affairs, had established social 
scientific observations (i). By November 1942 a strike had 
occurred tliere during winch the research project had played an 
important part in effecting a satisfactory settlement. Shortly there- 
aftei an incident occurred in Manzanar 'where there were no 
trained obseivers on the spot> and the settlement arrived at was 
less satjsfactoiy. Thus social analysis came into being at the centers, 
There had been, as has already been indicated, consultation at the 
policy-making level and the employment of anthropologists within 
the W R A in the Washington office before this. 

Blit It would not have needed social scientists to have realized 
how all this must have seemed to the evacues to be charged with 
no offense or crimes to be subjected to a barrage of hate through 
the press, radio, and magazines, to be separated from their homes; 
to have suffered great losses in property, to be refused an oppor¬ 
tunity to serve in the armed forces (as many were before evacua¬ 
tion); to have one’s educational plans interrupted—only to have 
to live under primitive conditions and be subjected to tests of 
loyalty! 

There are two possible explanations: either this was recognized 
and courage was lacking to translate it into administrative policy; 
or the Svacues were not considered to have the same feelings as 
other human beings. As one evacue put it when told that a "no’* 
answer to the loyalty question meant that it would have to be put 
down that he was disloyal, replied. 

“Then put it down that for the present I’m disloyal. You don’t 
understand Someone has to take a stand against this pusliing 
of citizens around." 

The quotation is taken from a study by a community analyst ® 
whose reports sliowed unusual understanding Unlike welfare 


^ To rcNtal ihe idcnUty of ih»s anal>st would serve no tonurucUve purpose since it 
has not been possible to learn what attempts wer,. made to utilize the material 
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analysts, however, community analysts had access to the adminis¬ 
tration. Why did nothing come of reports such as these? My 
reports regarding critical situations, especially during the period 
of renunciation, met with no administrative response 
At Tule Lake it was generally hnown that hacu 6 s branded as 
“disloyal” had either come there to be with their families, or in 
protest, or for a variety of reasons having little or nothing to do 
with loyalty as such Yet the center was administered as if the 
hacuh were really disloyal. And the political pressure continued, 
with the Dies Committee now calling for the deportation of the 
Svacuh, especially after an incident which had occurred at Tule 
Lake and which was settled by calling in the Army to administer 
the center for some four months. 

Pressure on the Department of Justice by the Dies Committee 
forced Attorney General Biddle to imply that an act of Con¬ 
gress to strip the Nisei at Tule Lake of their citizenship would 
be constitutional (2) Thus did the Department of Justice sponsor 
an amendment to the Nationality Act permitting voluntary 
renunciation of citizenship on American soil. It was hoped 
thereby to influence only a small fanatical pro-Japan group 
(obviously disturbed) which had developed at Tule Lake—to 
which the center administration had closed its eyes Instead, 
there followed a wave of renunciation applications from young 
boys and girls in high school; 77 per cent of all the males on 
the project; 59 per cent of all the females (4) Again a policy, 
this time translated into law, was established with insufficient 
knowledge and understanding of the effect on human beings. 
The Department of Justice had a good understanding of con¬ 
ditions at Tule Lake, as did the W.R.A. It had, appaiently, 
little understanding of the effect of center life on the residents, 
despite reports of this which were presumably available. In my 
department little Use was made of reports describing the fears of 
the SuacaSs now that the West Coast was open. These tears can 
perhaps be best summed up by the following excerpt from one of 
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my reports; “I’d rather be in a breadline m Japan. ... At least 
there I will look like everybody else.” Reports alone, as Leighton 
found out in his study (r), were not sufficient to influence admin¬ 
istrative action 

Mass hysteria was in the air. Individual and social disintegration 
had set in. Rumors were believed as if fact The small group of 
fanatics that had been permitted to influence the center residents 
unduly extended its influence. Since the rescinding of die mass- 
exclusion order, the administration at Tule Lake had done little 
to counteract rumors about the closing of the center, and even 
less than before to stimulate leadership on the part of the more 
progressive and more normal groups among the evacuSs through 
improved educational facilities or increased community activities. 

Despite the wave of renunciations from persons whom every¬ 
one, including the hearing officers of the Department of Justice, 
knew to be Americans at heart, the renunciation machinery con¬ 
tinued to move. There was even current the rumor that young 
people were rehearsed as to their replies at the hearings. For many 
it was a psychological weapon with which to strike back at a coun¬ 
try and a government which had done them so much injustice and 
harm. But applications were accepted; hearings continued because 
no one who cared knew how, or dared, to stop the proceedings; 
and those who could, did not Thus the policy of the lesser evil 
which followed on the heels of evacuation, and which had derived 
from the initial error, continued on to its inevitable, illogical con¬ 
clusion. (In presenting a bird’s-eye view of t!ie War Relocation 
Authority policy from the standpoint primarily of its failures, as 
It were, there is no desire to minimize the difficulties which that 
agency had to cope witli It is my conviction tliat science does not 
flourish where critical analysis is discouraged.) Among the few 
who cared, despite differences in background, experience, train¬ 
ing, and willingness to risk status to assume the kind of respon¬ 
sibility indicated above, there was something in common which 
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seemed to stem from our education and the current vagueness as 
to the responsibility that comes with knowledge. Even those 
of ns who wanted to act, and were willing to take the risk 
involved, did not kjioiv hoiv to act. Moreover, we did not feel 
we had the tight to act 

It would seem fan, heie, to geneialize that something was 
lacking in our education, at least in reference to our philosophy 
of responsibility. It is difficult to describe the feelings of despair, 
futility, and frustration when one is sure that a given policy is 
wrong and has the knowledge to overcome this and substitute a 
policy based on truth but is immobilized because the control is 
in the hands of those wlio neither know noi wish to know Thus, 
until we in the social sciences dare to challenge fallacies in the 
basic premises upon which social organizations and programs are 
planned and carried out, even our activity will be ineffectual 

Inaction at a time of crisis destroys the opportunity to shape a 
policy based on knowledge What is left is a sorry choice between 
two evils, unless the basic error in policy is challenged when and 
where it exists, There is a close connection between the present 
unchallenged error behind the President’s loyalty order and the 
error behind the mass-exclusion order Both were born out of a 
violation of civil lights in the silence of acquiescence. 

On the basis of the experience at Tide Lake and some ten years 
of observation of the social sciences, the following brief analysis 
provides the '‘connection” to which reference was made in the 
introduction. It would seem that in general the facts are: 

When action is required leaders who have achieved a reputation 
for acting are usually called upon, whether they have the knowl¬ 
edge or competence required to take appropiiate action. In times 
of crisis this IS especially true. In peace, business expeits are the 
ones likely to be called upon, in wai, military experts 
Since social scientists have as yet gained little reputation for 
action, they are not called upon to formulate policy or plan pro- 
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giams Whether they are called in as advisers or consultants 
depends on many variables, ranging from personal factors to the 
need foi bunging prestige to the plan of action; sometimes, per¬ 
tinence of knowledge is also involved 

If, on the other hand, an important decision is made without 
the requisite knowledge, and the effects are so serious as to require 
“outside” (what is usually meant is “expert”) help to enforce the 
decision, social scientists may be called in to help administer the 
decision or to minimize its harsh effects. When the decision is 
based on ignorance, prejudice, oi political pressure, social scien¬ 
tists are frequently called upon to “pull the chestnuts out of the 
fire,” or, to use the vernacular, “to pick up the pieces”—unfor¬ 
tunately pieces of human beings. 

Why are we unable to make our knowledge count where we 
have the most competence—^in the area of human relations? 
Knowledge of people and their social conditions have long been 
used effectively in the aiea of property relations Why are we con¬ 
tent to let others, far less qualified, make important decisions con¬ 
cerning people while we are grateful for the opportunity to be 
helpful ? 

Many fears and some confusion hold us back; these are botli 
personal and professional. It is possible to discuss here only the 
most basic ones. Fust, there is the criticism that the social sciences 
are not objective Yet it is significant that the most subjective of 
all hiiinaii beings, tlie artist, has given us the most objective pic¬ 
tures of the world and its people since time immemorial Like the 
artist, we all cany within ourselves an instrument for testing the 
truth and objectivity of knowledge about people. The instiuincnt 
IS used destructively by reactionaiies who deny the validity of 
knowledge fiom the social sciences, and affirm “common sense,” 
of which they claim a superabundance To use this instrument 
requires that the user come to terms witli himself and, especially 
if he be engaged in research, that he be aware that the same moti- 
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vatioES governing behavior in general govern his behavior as 
well as that of the persons or groups studied. 

It is also frequently stated that research in the social sciences is 
not supposed to be scientific and, of course, it is not, until or unless 
it is tested out under living conditions. Sometimes, it would seem 
as if we did not have sufficient conviction about oui knowledge 
to put it to the test. In this respect, many groups m the community 
are more scientific than those engaged in social research. 

Then there is the fear that knowledge or truth (with a capital 
“T”) is the final, absolute goal never attained in life—instead of 
being relative, t.e., related to a specific culture, people, and period, 
and available to those who do not fear knowledge and its applica¬ 
tion Viewed in this light, application becomes a part of lesearch; 
and knowledge so applied is translated into policy and program 
planning 

But the problems are not all outside the social sciences There is 
a considerable lag between research and application, for which 
we are responsible, even in so mild a form of application as publi¬ 
cation, delay frequently being the condition of publication 
There is also a lack of effective working relationships among the 
specialized divisions of the human-relations field so that knowl¬ 
edge may be pooled, co-ordinated, and tested as a basis for appro¬ 
priate action. There is a need also to establish a working relation¬ 
ship with those in the physical sciences, especially those involved 
in atomic research who themselves are aware that the results of 
their research may be used destructively Results of research in the 
physical sciences have long been used to preserve property rights 
rather than human rights; results in the social sciences have been 
delayed, minimized, and attacked without too much protest from 
social scientists. 

But transcending these problems evolving specifically out of the 
experience at Tule Lake is the importance of formulating some 
plan of action in the event, as so frequently happens, that those 
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wliose responsibility it is to act fail to act on the basis of available 
knowledge When a man is drowning, we do not ask whethei it is 
our responsibility to save him, we make an attempt to save him. 
When a whole country, a whole world is in danger, are we to sit 
idly by waiting for the opportunity to say our piece? Or are we 
to prove our ability to sit m the policy-making chairs (always 
more comfortable than the corridors) by showing up the inepti¬ 
tude, the ii responsibility, the ignorance of those in power—if 
need be? Today knowledge is the only secuie power. 

If we are to realize the full democracy our forefathers inscribed 
in the Constitution and in the Bill of Rights, scientists, especially 
those in the area of human relations, must learn to feel and 
respond to the pressure of their knowledge, and to act jointly on 
the basis of truth; for trudi is always on the side of piogress We 
must do this even when the controls are not in our hands 
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Ameitcan Daughto, by Iua Bell Thompson Cliicago: The Uni¬ 
versity of Chicago Press, 1946,301 pages. 

This volume is one of the few autobiographies of a Negio woman. 

It is the story of a girl who giew up in the Miclclle West’s rural and 
small-town poveity, secured a college degree, then moved to ‘^Black 
Metropolis” to earn her living It is an amusing, subjectively told story, 
lacking in race hate and abounding 111 the joy of peisonal and racial 
living, and m the experience of “getting some place,” even thougli 
colored and female Miss Thompson’s biieC experience leads her to con¬ 
clude that “my people and your people can work togethei and live 
together in peace and happiness if they but have the oppoitunity to 
know and understand each other.” The Ameikan daughter is revealed 
as a child of unaffected simplicity and Gaigantuan humanism. 

Ira De A. Peid 

The Modem Junior Htgh School, by William Gruhn and H. R 
Douglass. New York: The Ronald Press Company, 1947, viii 
-h 492 pages. 

The Modem ]uniot High School is intended to serve thiee purposes. 
"a) to give an adequate statement of the history, philosophy and func¬ 
tions of the junior high school, b) to reveal prevailing nation-wide 
practices, and c) to suggest and describe improved programs and pro¬ 
cedures not yet common 111 the typical school” 

It has textbook organization, format, and documentation Statements 
in the book are based upon the expeiience of the authois, suiveys of 
literature and practices, and the opinions of students of the junior high 
school Many references are made to a random sampling survey (con¬ 
ducted by the authois) of practices m 519 three-year junior high schools 
scattered throughout the nation. The Modem Junior Htgh School is a 
good description of present practice 
The book is divided into five sections. Origins and Functions, The 
Instiuctional Program, Guidance and the Extia Curricular Activities, 
Organization and Administration; and Evaluation and Improvement 
In my opinion the chief weakness of the volume is the scarcity of 
specific, detailed suggestions lor immediate improvement of the junior 
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higli school. Notable exceptions to this criticism are the chapters, 
“Modern Trends ni Curriculum Practice,” "The Home Room,” and 
“Extra Class Activities." 

Klmball Wiles 

Dynamic Mental Hygiene, by Ernest R Groves and Catherine 
Groves Harrisburg, Pennsylvania Stackpole Sons, 1946, 559 
pages 

Heie IS a text suitable tor an introductory college course. In Part I 
the student is made awaie of the vast scope of the field and given 
insight into its biological, medical, psychological, psychialiic, educa¬ 
tional, sociological, social work, legal, home, and religious aspects Part 
n, the “dynamic” side of the treatise, takes up the functional angle of 
family counseling, coveting the role of the counselor, his methods, the 
personality he .should develop, and the future of his profession. The 
addenda contains provocative lesson plans, well-classified references, and 
a glossary. 

The authors emphasize their desire to demonstrate the importance of 
mental hygiene from both the pieventive and curative points of view 
for the "health and mental adequacy” of the individual They believe 
this objective should be inherent in the programs of all schools 
Basically, their approach is Fieudian, affirming the importance of the 
family and early influences; in application they lean toward Rank’s will 
thei apy and time limitation. Defining personality as compounded of 
emotion, thought, and action, they stress the abiding personal attitudes 
the family creates. As the Gioves take up each phase of science affecting 
mental stability they orient it to this familial setting and reiterate the 
totality of causations 

For instance, while acknowledging the environmental force con¬ 
tended in early social work, they include heredity and endocrinology as 
equivalent biologic drives. On the med1c.1l side they illustrate tl\e effects 
of pliysical dysfunctions but join them to emotional reactions, Especially 
good aie the psythological and psychiatrical chapters for die under¬ 
graduate, foi the authors assume little background in psychology They 
distinguish between the instinct and behavionst schools and piesent 
adequate but simple exposition of the tenets of Freud, Jung, Rank, and 
Adler. Neuroses, their symptoms, piobable causes, and adjustments are 
defined and an.ilyzed 
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Next, these foregoing factors—ihe family, biology, medicine, psy¬ 
chology, and psychiatry—are coiisidcied as manifested in education, 
law, sociology, the home, social work, and religion. The growth, 
stultification, or warping of the child in his responses to curriculum 
and teachers are pointed out. Environment as a shifting and individual 
rather than as a static and group determinant is explored The authors 
take up, rather briefly, therapy as utilized by social agencies. The legal 
side of mental hygiene is shown to cover such problems as marriage 
laws, criminology, juvenile delinquency, slum clearance, economic 
security, child protective laws, and health supervision The responsi¬ 
bility of the home is accentuated in relieving all these pressures, in 
creating not only a refuge but a fertile spot for the nurturing of growth 
and democratic living. A review of the emotional and intellectual 
weight which religion wields concludes Part I 
Part II defines and evaluates methods in applying the mfoimation of 
Part I to family counseling As the authois admit, tins is a pioneering 
procedure with as yet few established criteiia; nor, to be effective, 
should dogmas ever govern the diagnostician This undoubtedly 
accounts for the fumbling and verbosity one feels 111 the authors’ 
analysis. 

Nevertheless, Part I also suffers from repetition and contradictions in 
policy, for instance, the frequent use of case histones aftei the statement 
that employing such histones is a negative approach inviting vague 
generalizations Indeed one is impressed by the impasse that so fie- 
quently concludes these cases. Also, since the authors point out the 
increasing industrial interest in mental hygiene, it would add validity 
to expand then observations along that line 
However, the range of the text and the method utilized are splendidly 
designed to create interest and afford practical assistance to the layman 
as well as to the prospective specialist. 


Charles E Skinner 
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JUVENILE DELINQUENCY—A PARENT-TEACHER 
CHALLENGE 

J. M. Master 

The recent national conference called by the United States 
Attorney General for the purpose of organizing a concerted 
effort to combat juvenile delinquency has created a growing 
awareness of the problem and its seriousness. Press and radio pub¬ 
licity have brought the matter to the attention of every town and 
hamlet in the country. Mr. J. Edgar Hoover, director of the Fed¬ 
eral Bureau of Investigation, also has contributed largely to focus¬ 
ing public attention upon the scope and nature of youth's 
contribution to crime in the United States. Available statistics 
leave no doubt of the fact that crime—as well as delinquency—is 
pivotal upon youth. 

What causes boys and girls to turn "bad” and become involved 
in delinquent and criminal beliavioi ^ When compared, indi¬ 
vidual cases do not show identical causal factors Analyses of 
numerous cases of delinquency, however, do reveal general, domi¬ 
nant, causal factors These are listed most frequently under the 
categories of hereditary and environmental causes More recently, 
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the research studies of the Yale University Institute of Human 
Relations have stressed the relational psychological determinants 
of social maladjustment as causal in the delinquency pattern 
Scientific research has established the fact that the problem of 
causation is a complex one. The development of a criminal career 
is a chain of multiple, cumulative causation. My personal experi¬ 
ence during the past twenty years of professional work with 
delinquents and criminals and the experience of many colleagues 
substantiate this conclusion. The home, school, hereditary factors, 
parents, teachers, companions, neighborhood, individual experi¬ 
ences, and many other factors play a part in the development of 
delinquency. The press, radio, and motion-picture screen are not 
exempted. Our laws and social organization are also contributory 
The theory of natural causation of antisocial conduct, i e, that 
such conduct in one mode of expression of rational behavior, has 
been established as valid. Consequently, juvenile delinquency treat¬ 
ment measures cannot be indiscriminately or universally applied, 
We must first ascertain m each individual case the causes of 
unacceptable behavior and then adopt treatment to those causes. 
Although such general factors known to contubute to delinquency 
as slums, lack of adequate recreational facilities, poverty, and vice 
can be combated on a geneial level of action, the juvenile delin¬ 
quent is an individual and must be treated on that level £01 
effective results 

Parents and teachers have the closest relationship with the 
child during the period when “the foundations of delinquent 
behavior are usually laid." The United States Children’s Bureau 
considers childhood “the period which students of child life 
regard as most significant 111 the development of personality and 
character ” Dr. William Healy of the Judge Baker Guidance 
Center states “ . . . delinquency very frequently is the beginning 
of a criminal career and crime is the continuance into manhood 
of conduct tendencies which started in childhood or early youth.” 
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In their studies of delinquents and criminals, Drs. Sheldon and 
Eleanor Glueck. found that two thirds to four fifths of the thou¬ 
sand adult criminals studied first showed delinquent behavior in 
childhood, while the onset of misbehavior among the thousand 
juvenile delinquents studied occurred at the average age of 
between nine and ten years. 

No children are born predisposed to delinquency, but many 
become delinquent. One of the most striking facts about delin¬ 
quency and crime is that "serious criminal careers begin in child¬ 
hood and adolescence,” according to Dr. F. Thrasher, another 
outstanding authority. Initial child training and child guidance 
rest primarily with the parents. The child’s period of preschool 
life IS controlled by the parents and they, therefore, have the 
greatest opportunities and responsibilities for the child’s proper 
habit-training and character-buiding. Unfortunately, many par- 
ents are inadequately prepared, or incapable, or disregardful of 
these duties—duties are not always pleasant or self-satisfying. 
Many parents also are "responsible for a whole senes of frustrating 
events in the life of the child,” leading to antisocial behavior 
evidenced by delinquency. 

The fact must not be overlooked, however, that the child is 
still in the formative stage when attending the primary-school— 
even high-school—grades. Delinquent behavior patterns show 
themselves in easily recognizable form in school and the classroom. 
Adolescent delinquency is not always die direct derivative of 
earlier childhood delinquency. "These facts certainly place at the 
door of the school the responsibility for the early recognition of 
delinquency and at least participation in a treatment program.” 
School regimes impose new situations and demands upon the 
child, often leading to maladjustment. School authorities and 
teachers who fail to maintain an alert awareness and willingness 
to meet the needs of their child-behavior problems contribute to 
the delinquency problem. 
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The individual child can do little toward modifying or chang¬ 
ing hereditary or environmental conditions. Hereditaiy factors 
per se do not have any high coincidence witli delinquency. 
Environmental factors conducive to delinquency can be altered 
A united parent-teacher front can do something constructive in 
preventing and combating delinquency During the preschool 
period, patents function in a parent-teachei role Teachers, in turn, 
function in a surrogate-parent role. Both parents and teacheis 
share the responsibility of constructive participation in the growth 
and development of the child’s character and personality. Proper 
character and personality growth of the child contiibute vitally 
to child behavior. 

Richard S. Tuthill, the first judge of the Chicago Juvenile 
Court, on the basis of his observations of numerous delinquent 
children, concluded that, “To the formation of a good character 
in any child kindly admonition, wholesome example, constant 
watchfulness, and an infinite patience are absolute essentials.” 
The Yale Institute of Human Relations, in a study of aggressive 
behavioi consequent to frustration, found that “Superego or con¬ 
science is now believed to be established primarily thiough the 
existence of affectional bonds between a child and Us parents; 
when these are weak or lacking or when the parents are not fit 
models to pattern after, character formation does not proceed 
normally and the individual grows up deficient in those internal¬ 
ized restraints which, when combined with external social forces, 
ordinarily keep most individuals within the bounds of conven¬ 
tional conduct.” In relative degree, this finding applies also to the 
relationship between teacher and child 
The function of our educational system in the community 
should be a much broader one: our schools and teachers occupy 
a functional role closely related not only to the child, but also to 
the child’s parents. The effectiveness of our school system reaches 
out directly into the life of the community. Our schools are the 
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primary centers for citizenship tiaining. Improvement of chai- 
accer and development of personality directly affect citizenship. 
The efforts of parents and teachers must be co-ordinated and 
brought to bear upon improving the child's training for good 
citizenship. So doing would constitute a sound delinquency- 
prevention program. The child must be trained to meet the 
obligations of democratic atizenship as well as to enjoy its privi¬ 
leges The requirements of good citizenship must be instilled in 
the child both at home and at school Both home and school are 
very important socializing institutions 

Parents are responsible for more than the mcie provision of 
food, clothes, shelter, and catering to the child’s whims and 
fancies. School authorities and teachers are responsible for more 
than the mere instructions in the three R’s. Parents and teachers 
have the duties of instructing the child m proper citizenship and 
setting proper examples of good citizenship They have forsaken 
duty and their responsibilities toward the child and youth if they 
assume that exclusive responsibility rests with one, or with the 
other Their responsibility is a joint one and their efforts must 
be supplementary, with the common objective being improved 
character-building, better personality-development, and good 
citizenship 

Eradication of neighborhood conditions fostering delinquency, 
improvement of community standaids of living, and combating 
unfavorable civic and political alignments constitute parent- 
tcachcr challenges Delinquent careers once started upon are not 
easily checked. The role of prevention, therefore, is the more 
urgent—where such needs are overlooked by parents, teachers 
often are situated ideally as community focal centeis to initiate 
delinquency-prevention measures It should be incumbent upon 
each of our teachers to take a revitalized role in delinquency 
prevention Training for good citizenship—a piactical and avail¬ 
able preventive of delinquency and future criminality—should be 
their first objective 
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Principles of good citizenship can be sponsored through routine 
and special classroom activities, special projects, and extracurricu¬ 
lar programs. Setting a proper example requires teacher partici¬ 
pation in community and civic affairs which provide proper 
guidance, precepts, and leadership. Education still is the best 
medium of reaching the child in both the home and the class¬ 
room. Every child should be educated to the acceptance of a 
higher authority; inci eased self-control and self'discipline; the 
basic requirements of team play, and the essentials of a democratic 
attitude 

Teachers who are overtaxed by large classes, harassed by their 
own personal problems, or worried about their social and eco¬ 
nomic security, cannot play a vital role in delinquency preven¬ 
tion. Parents and the general public must recognize the crying 
need for improving and extending educational facilities in the 
fight against juvenile delinquency. Equally essential is the need 
of attracting more and better qualified personnel to the field of 
education—greater recognition, improved conditions of work, and 
better remuneration would accomplish this The public must 
recognize the futility of fighting juvenile delinquency on the 
isolated fronts of police regulation and law enforcement To 
reduce and prevent delinquency and crime our efforts must be 
united and concentrated on all fronts of effectiveness 

(The views of the writer, as expressed in this article, do not neces¬ 
sarily represent those of the Judges of the United States District Court 
for the Southern District of New York) 

/, M Master, AM, is Unuetl Slatw Probation Ofiicer for the Southern District of 
New York 




LEGISLATION AS A SOCIAL CONTROL IN 
NEW YORK STATE 

Marguerite Cartwright 

On March 12, 1945, the most explicitly expressed mandate yet 
created on the subject of racial and religious discrimination in 
employment was added to the statute books in New York State. 
The question has often been raised as to why New York was the 
first to formulate public policy in this realm of economic life. 
The answer is long and complex for it can be souglU only in New 
York’s history where the socially advanced thinking inherent in 
such legislation has long been potentially present. Equality of 
opportunity as a social ideal is deeply rooted here in custom and 
tradition. From the very beginning the state was made up of a 
conglomerate population, drawn from die ends of the earth, seek¬ 
ing liberty and freedom in the New World. These early begin¬ 
nings in the direction of increased civil rights tended to mitigate 
widespread opposition as each new step was taken. 

It is known that social controls are not created in a vacuum. 
This is particularly true of legislation that takes place in a socio- 
historical context of pervasive political and social action that pro¬ 
vides stimulation for such action, opens lines of development, 
exercises restraints, and, in other words, is manipulative in func¬ 
tion Old social controls are outmoded, and in order to effect the 
needed changes the social scientist must “recapture the past in the 
service of current action”' and determine “what things have to be 
done in what ways and in what sequence, in order to systemati¬ 
cally chart the way ahead It has become necessary to “change 
all institutional areas in order to prevent the continuous disrup¬ 
tion of the changes which occur in single areas . There is need 
to discover where and how blockage occurs in the application of 

* Robert S Lynd, Knowledge For What^ (Pnnteton Princeton Univcrsiiy Press, 
» 939 )) P 13^ 

^Jhid, p 250 
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requisite change and to formulate the precise steps necessary to 
eliminate the blockage.”''' 

The deliberate application of social science to the control of 
human behavior must include a historical study of the many and 
varied types of action, and the milieu out of which progress has 
been made. While it is true that the law is only one agency of 
social control it exercises a vital function in that it systematically 
introduces sanctioned patterns that canalize behavior in the direc¬ 
tion of socially desirable ends Thus, in the words of Dr. Lynd, 
'‘The individual is relieved of the necessity of coping with certain 
issues in their complexities ” ‘ During the present period many 
factors, including an economic depression and a global war, have 
loosened institutional controls, causing them to be replaced by a 
new set of controls more relevant to the needs of the time Minori¬ 
ties, especially Negroes, because of high visibility and other factors, 
have long faced unique, economic disabilities. 

In New York, during the depression of 1937, the State Legis¬ 
lature created a Temporary Commission on the Condition of the 
Urban Colored Population. It was directed “to examine economic 
health and living conditions, and recommend measures,”" includ¬ 
ing amendments to the Civil Rights Law. Included 111 the recom¬ 
mendations of this Commission was a constitutional mandate out¬ 
lawing all forms of racial and religious discrimination. This was 
written into the constitution and became law on November 8, 
1938 .® While the weight of the constitution and judicial piactice 
had long been on the side of racial equality, this addition to the 
Bill of Rights was of gieat significance Probably never before had 
a provision been made with such broad implication. It was “with¬ 
out parallel in the Constitution or the laws of the United States 
.... [and] supplied the rock foundation upon which could be 

®Robcrt S Lyntl, Knoii/ledge For What? (Princeton Princeton University Press, 1931), 
p. 248 

* fhul , p 231 

6 Laws of New York State (1931), chapter 858 

® Article 1 . paragraph 9, Section 40 
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built legislation piolnbiting racial and religious discnmination in 
employment ” ^ 

With the outbreak of a war to make the Four Freedoms safe 
everywheie in the world, there was a growing consciousness of 
the extent to which practice fell shoit of preaching. The problem 
of discrimination was seen to have ramifications beyond the 
local, or even national, scene It became apparent that it would 
be necessaiy to “do something big and do it soon.”® This need 
was articulated by numeious opinion-forming peisonnlities who 
exerted influences and did much in gaining popular support Fui- 
ther implementation emerged in the formation of unity and race- 
relations committees. Campaigns to outlaw various types of dis¬ 
crimination took on renewed vigoi. There was a mushioom 
growth of organizations, devoted to remedial action. 

The pioblein was now too acute to be igiioied, for the issue had 
reached the proportions of becoming a factor m the outcome of 
the death struggle between fascism and American dcmociacy— 
the weakness of which was suddenly spotlighted on a world 
scale The strategy of the enemy was to play upon internal ten¬ 
sions, It was therefore necessary to close ranks in order to attain 
greater internal unity. Most important, the ideological nature of 
the wai was such that the racial doctiines of the enemy could 
only be repudiated by pressing for a program of action. 

Also, war stimulated manpowci shortage emphasized the value 
of product!s as well as fighters, and all woikers regardless of 
color rose in impoicance lest the military and industrial potential 
would be placed in jeopardy Thus, economic discrimination liad 
to be faced not only in relation to minorities but in the inteicbt of 
the well-being of the coiintiy as a whole It was no longer pos¬ 
sible to operate within the framework of employment customs so 

T ClnrlLb S Iiiitle, m i specUi btEort tht. IntncU of IXmtitr.icj tkli'crti! ai Ntw 
York. University 

8 Gunn ir Mjrd il, .In Ameiuiin Dihmnia (Niw Virk lnUrnnu)iiil I’libli Ini'. C > u 
pany, 19^6), p 1022 
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at variance with political and social realities. Because these new 
conditions demanded change in order to avoid disastrous social 
consequences, the outgrowth was a policy more consistent with 
tlie tenets of American democracy. 

There were other factors too. Minority groups themselves had 
waged long and continued warfare, in a disciplined and energetic 
way They had the co-operation of an increasing number of indi¬ 
viduals and organizations. Pressure groups of interracial and 
religious character became a compelling force in New York life. 
In the early thirties the disadvantages of a minority status in the 
administration of relief and public-works programs had been 
lessened by the New Deal which leaned heavily on the Ameri¬ 
can creed. Thus conditioned, the minority looked to Washington 
for aid in its desire to participate in the economic phase of the 
war effort Out of this grew a threatened “March on Washing¬ 
ton” which was called off only on the promulgation of an Execu¬ 
tive order which “reaffirmed the policy of the United States that 
there shall be no discrimination in the employment of a person 
in defense industries or government because of race, creed, color 
or national origin.” 

Thus, on a national scale, there was a “new point of progress in 
the constant eflort of the American conscience to widen the hori¬ 
zon of social justice.” 

The national F.E.P.C. became an easily comprehended symbol 
of wide implication for, while it was saddled with limited power 
and small budgetary provisions, it was able to exercise consider¬ 
able influence. It proved that change was possible and that this 
was a proper area for governmental intervention. Under the 
impetus of a total war, when discrimination in employment is 
outlawed, it largely vanishes. 

in Dffetiic (Washington, D C* Govcrnincni Printing Office I9<i2)» 

P 15 - 

lORcport o£ the New York State Commission Against DiscnmiriiUion, h^gislfllive 
Dociimenlt No, 6, p 15 
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As to the minority workei, he was able to improve his economic 
condition, learn new skills, enter the trade unions, and otherwise 
set precedents on winch new claims could be based. 

Actually the manpower scarcity, plus the public attitude toward 
full utilization of all human resources towaid furthering the war 
effort, were also important factors. When the compelling motives 
of war disappeared it would be easy to slip back into practices at 
variance with the democratic ideal. Nonetheless, there had been 
new areas of contact, and the entire period was one of important 
social change There was a large amount of legislative activity, 
together with a fai-reaching enlargement of the function of gov¬ 
ernment that was to set up a chain reaction that could not easily 
be stopped 

On the New York State level, the determination of the goal of 
achievement desired had been established by the Convention of 

1937 Nondiscriminatory hiring had been established as a matter 
of state concern The stage had been set. Individuals as well as 
organized groups made use of every form of pressure. The subject 
of racial and cultural relations was widely discussed in the press, 
over the radio, in books, and even in the theater The courts had 
become moie sympathetic; and civil-rights legislation was more 
generally respected and enfoiced The New Jersey Supreme Court 
had deemed the right to earn a livelihood a property right 
guaranteed by the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments. 

This milestone in progressive legislation was not catastrophic 
noi explainable, nor inspired by any single cause It was the cumu¬ 
lative result of many and complex forces and a variety of motiva- 
uons and material interests. It was the result of all that had 
preceded it; in shoit, it was an idea whose time had come The 

1938 law had provided a basis on which New York citizens were 
to be accepted on their individual worth and allowed to serve 
accoiding to their ability 

“ C.dio// V Lord/269, 13N ) , Le > 4-1 
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In tlie passage of tins measure, then, there was no break m New 
York’s legislative history, but actually an achievement of remark¬ 
able consistency. The power of the state was called in to protect 
the right to employment. The resultant state agency is armed with 
powers constituting m the aggregate the most complete equipment 
ever embodied m legislation on the subject anywhere. Employ¬ 
ment without discrimination is established as a civil right, and an 
agency is set up to protect that right on the hypothesis that “the 
right to life can have no fulfillment without the right to work.” 

Marguerite Cartwright has based this article on the material she colkctcd for her 
doctorate study at New York University 



THE VETERAN AND RACE RELATIONS 

Henry A. Singer 

A recent poll conducted through the Social Science Research 
Council brought out “a lively list*’ of race relations grievances 
directed chiefly against the armed forces. It pointed out that the 
Army waited too long before applying the lelevant findings of the 
social sciences and that “race data were not sufficiently employed 
in dealing with Negroes in the Armed Services ” ^ A few days 
after tins report was announced, the Navy distributed a thesis 
wiittcn by one of its four Negro officers saying that Army-Navy 
treatment of Negro personnel makes “possible fertile grounds for 
Communism.” ^ Botli these repo^rts seem especially significant in 
light of my own experiences and investigations regarding race 
relations in the Armed Forces 

Race Relations in the Armed Forces 

My first assignment in the Army was with an M.P. company in 
Florida Upon arrival, the company commander, a native of 
Louisville, addressed us in no uncertain terms in referring to local 
attitudes toward “niggers ’n’ northerners” In subsequent rela¬ 
tions, the captain confided he “never held it against anyone that 
he was a Jew'' At Fort Custer, Michigan, in Criminal Investiga¬ 
tion School, I became acquainted with the only Negio m our class. 
He had been put ofi in a room by himself and few in the class or 
school knew that he was a successful writer of several best sellers 
While at Post Headquarters at Camp Blanding, Florida, I discov¬ 
ered througli some records and notations that a set policy of lacial 
and leligious quotas for officers* schools had been in piaccice. At 
Camp Ritchie, Maryland, I met some Nisei heroes of the tooth 
Battalion who had been beaten and thrown out of an American 
Legion Clubioom in Hagerstown, Maryland, because some mcm- 

1 Stuart Clian fiporting !o lilt CmDiniinily Siryiic Sonct> tonfcrcriLC, Rooscvili I lotel, 
N V , J inunry 29, i!)-i8 

-Li Dinnis D NtUun, UmkrI Snus Navy, Yor^ f-hriil/l Tri/>iitie, February i, 
1948 
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bers did not like “Japs.” In a rcitaurant in Columbus, Georgia, 1 
saw a dark-skinned Puerto Rican cadet being asked to leave with 
a paity of otliei soldieis from Foit Benning. When he piotested 
the next day to the senior officers at the Post, this distinguished 
attorney from San Juan was dropped from ofRcers’ school. Then 
there is, of course, the shocking stoiy ot the Negi 0 G.I’s who were 
forced to eat in the kitchen of a railroad depot between trains 
while they witnessed a spectacle of newly arrived German prison¬ 
ers of war being served in the main dining room. 

These stories are not unique nor do they represent some of the 
more violent cases of race relations that have occurred in the 
services. But it was against this background that I decided to 
investigate the attitudes of otlier servicemen toward minorities 
Having come under the guidance of Dean Payne while an under¬ 
graduate at New York University before the war, I was anxious 
to discover some of the patterns of behavior involved in intercul- 
tural relations to which Dean Payne had often referied I piepared 
a rough draft of a questionnaire which represented a modification 
of the Bogardus Social Distance Scale It was soon discovered that 
there were any numbei of lestrictions against conducting siuveys 
among servicemen. In addition, many men refused to participate 
in an unofficial interview especially during their free time. And 
of course the Army did not give anyone enough free time to allow 
the conducting of surveys in addition to other duties. But in the 
course of some four years and such preferential opportunities as 
traveling assignments, I was able to get a fairly diverse sampling 
of one hundred and fifty cases 

The men sampled came from thirty-three states and four coun¬ 
tries. Forty-five per cent belonged to the various Protestant denom¬ 
inations and thirty-three to the Roman Catholic Nine per cent 
were Jewish and seven per cent listed themselves as Greek Catho¬ 
lic. Some SIX per cent indicated they were agnostics or atheists. 

On the questionnaire several minority groups were listed and 
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the men weic asked to indicate whether they would care to talk, 
eat, work, play, or live with any of these groups, the latter chssi- 
hcatjon naturally measuring the fullest expression of the degree of 
prejudice. The lesults were as follows. 

Would you live with a. Pgj. Cent (Negative Response) 


Japanese 

52 

Negro 

46 

Chinese 

26 

Mexican 

22 

Jew 

12 

Russian 

12 

German 

10 

Englishman 

6 

Italian 

6 

Finn 

4 

Frenchman 

4 

Irishman 

2 


It was in the word association portion of the questionnaire that 
the stereotype concepts really became apparent Listed below are 
some of the words most commonly associated with the groups in 
the order of their frequency 

English Tea, London, snobs, imperialists, Churchill 
Japanese Treachery, rice, short. Pearl Harbor, Hirohito 
Catholic Religion, Pope, churches, priests, narrow-minded 
Italian Spaghetti, dark, food, Mussolini, Rome 

Russian Cossacks, Stalin, vodka, suspicious 

Jew Business, money, chiselers, persecution 

Mexican Chih, dark, lazy, sombrero, songs 

German Intelligence, science, beer, Hitler, clean, warlike 

French Wine, sex, women, Pans, culture 
Irish Humor, green, whiskey, potatoes, pugnacity 

Negro Music, stupidity, South, dancing, Joe Louis 
Communist Red, Russian, radical, Browder 
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It IS interesting to note that the academic background of the 
group was rather Jiigh The laigcst group, 34 per cent, weie men 
witli college backgrounds whereas only 4 per cent had not finished 
grade school. Some 24 per cent were high-school graduates and 21 
per cent had done university graduate work. There were 16 per 
cent who had at least finished grade school. Most of the men were 
under twenty-five years of age. There were 44 per cent between 
the ages of 21 and 25, 30 pci cent between 26 and 30, and 16 per 
cent were m the 31- to 35-yeai gioup There weic 7 per cent 
younger than 20 and 3 per cent older than 36. 

The raw data of the suivey, together with some three thousand 
collected cases of discrimination, have become the basis for fur¬ 
ther investigation into the implications of intercultiiral attitudes 
now that servicemen have become veterans. 

Race RelaVions In ihe UnHed States 
Professor A.Uport of Harvard, in repoiting on the psychology of 
the bigot, tells us that racial and religious tensions have a vvay of 
increasing in wartime and the period immediately following 
War and its aftermath multiply and augment oui fiustrations . . . 
there are the . ■. minor iintations of gas shortages, red tape of ration¬ 
ing, mounting taxes and higher prices. . . Bodi wage-earners and 
white collar workers are fearful for the future Our worries give us the 
pinioned feeling which makes us want to attack something—something 
visible, near-lying and outlandish 

Minority gioups, being visible, near at hand, and a bit outlandish 
provide the outlet we need. We don’t care paiticiilarly what we attack 
them for. If one excuse (The Jews all keep to themselves) is proved 
invalid, we seize another (They piy into Chiistian groups). Wanting to 
release our pent-up rage at something, we complauT the Jews get the 
new tires; the Negroes are plotting; Catholics arc fascists at heart. 
Thus in one breath we "explain” our vague apprehensions to oui selves 
and give vent to our wartime jitters. Accusations of this sort aie usually 
so ensp, graphic, tabloid that unless we are critical by nature, believing 
them requires no effort.* 

3 Gordon W. Allport, "Bigot in Our Midst," Comtmnweal, October 6 . 1944 
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In reviewing the recoid of race relations in the United States 
duiing the war years and the period following, one is appalled by 
the frequency of overt action against members of minority groups 
Most of us have become familiar with the race riots of Detroit^ 
Harlem, Philadelphia, and Columbia, Tennessee, to name the 
scenes of four of the most notorious incidents The lynching of 
Willie Earle in Greenville, South Carolina, last year and the subse¬ 
quent acquittal of the twenty-three men involved, was another blot 
on the record “Twenty wounded American soldiers of Japanese 
extraction being treated at the Army hospital neat Auburn, CaU- 
fornia, were foiced to foigo outdoor exercise and an because they 
dare not venture beyond the hospital due to the ominous attitude 
of many Placer County residents. In Placer County recently, prop¬ 
erty owned by the Nisei has been mysteriously set afire ’’ ^ In Free¬ 
port, Long Island, four Negro brothers, two of them G I.’s and one 
a veteran, were shot by a patrolman. Two of them, Charles and 
Alfonso Ferguson, were killed in cold blood.^ At the University of 
Iowa last summer, a Jewish graduate student was badly beaten 
because two men in the school cafeteria did not like Jews. The 
cases of discrimination in colleges and universities and the notou- 
ous quota systems liavc been receiving the publicity and public 
attention that has long been overdue. In the field of housing, dis¬ 
criminatory practices had some international repercussions when 
It was found that the Metropolitan Life Insurance project in New 
York City (Stuyvesant Town) would not allow colored personnel 
of the U.N, among others, into the housing project 

The Veteran and Race Relations 

A great many seivicemen went into the Army with little or no 
prejudice. However, seeing the hostility demonstrated on every 
side toward minority groups and having to conform to regula¬ 
tions which in effect required discrimination, many took on the 

^ PM, Jinuary 20, 1946 

^ New Yoili Meiiild Tubune, Fcbniar> 6, 1946 
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patterns of prejudice. The survey I conducted indicated a high 
rate of discriminatory attitudes on the part of servicemen. Mow 
the ex-serviceman has leturned to an atmosphere of increased 
racial tensions. The place of minority problems in the burning 
issues of the day has become especially significant. Political 
observers mfoim us that the national elections of 1948 may well 
be fought along the lines of civil rights. The present revolt of 
Southern statesmen and politicians against anti-poll-tax and anti¬ 
lynching legislation was gathering force at the time of this writing 
(Febiuary 1948). 

Why is the impact of racial issues any greater on the veteran 
than upon other members of the community? In addressing our¬ 
selves to this question we recall that it was behind the worn hob¬ 
nailed boots of the German veteians that Hitler marched to power. 
Mussolini’s blackshirts numbered thousands of veterans. It was 
the Red Army organized by Trotsky that made Bolshevism pos¬ 
sible m Russia. And it has been the army or former army men who 
have dominated much of the political life of South America. 
Here in this country we have already witnessed the nse and fall 
of the Columbians, an organization created essentially to harness 
veterans into a militant race-hating force. The Klan has 
re-emerged as a political force with strong veteran support. 

Today there are nearly a hundred different veteran organiza¬ 
tions trying to organize the powerful political reservoir of four¬ 
teen million veterans of the Second World War and the four and 
a half million of the First World War. Many of these groups are 
organized primarily along strict racial and religious lines 

There are dozens of veterans’ organizations on tlie style of those 
Corporal Hitler came home to in 1918. The oiganizer in most cases is 
a civilian with an axis to grind Gerald L. K. Smith, nonveteran, 
leader of the America First propaganda campaign before the war, is 
offering the "Nationalist Veterans of World War II.” Smith's front man 
is the veteran George Vose, who was medically discharged in 19.^4 just 
before a court martial. 
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Smith has another “veteran leader” at the piesent time, an ex-GI. 
named Frederick Kister of Chicago, who has appeared there with 
Smith and other native Fuhreis at meetings. Kister is the author of 
ciiculars of the "Christian Veterans of America”—they are anti- 
Semitic and their appeal is directed significantly enough at “mustered- 
out” veterans No proof of discharge is required in the membership 
application. 

Chailes E Coughlin, the radio demagogue, another nonveteran, has 
an organization known as the St Sebastian Brigade. Coughlin circu¬ 
larized soldiers and sailors overseas with his recruiting literature 
There are several other Fuhier gioups trying to enlist veierans One 
IS the United Veterans’ Political Party, run by ex-Congressman John 
Hoeppel of California Another is the American Order of Patnots of 
Houston, Texas, restricted to “gentiles only.” The leader and organizer 
is “Major” Benjamin C Richards, Jr.® 

Irving Brant, in a recent editorial, has pointed out that the 
competition for too few jobs, too little housing, and too little food 
and clothing often becomes a racial competition. When Lieutenant 
Nelson, United States Navy, mentions poor race relations as being 
fertile grounds for communism, he is voicing a very real danger. 
With economic recession and the growing antagonism of racial 
issues the opportunity is ripe for the emergence of subveisive 
forces in political control. The feeling of insecurity that grips 
many of our veterans today is the breeding grounds for tomor¬ 
row’s violence. Then there is the atmospliere of our times with 
respect to human rights and emotional maturity. 

Many individuals who have emotional disabilities of iheir own, guilts, 
fears, inferiorities, are certain to piojecc their hates on others, on groups, 
communities, or nations, and thus to jeopardize seiiously the external 
relations of those who arc associated ivith tliem. Tliey are the people 
who must believe the worst of all foreigneis and who then react emo¬ 
tionally and irrationally to these beliefs They are a very real menace. 
The government of a country cannot organize and impose any socul 
developments or external relations which are too far ahead of the state 

® James Dugan, "Joining Up,” May 1946 
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of maturity of its citizens There would otherwise result internal con¬ 
flict and dissension, pioducing a reactionary government and a retreat 
to a less mature stage of social development. We must lealizc that such 
a retreat will never again be a matter for merely local concern in the 
particular country, as it has often been in the past Any such reaction 
now becomes a dangerous threat to the whole woiU!/ 

The Other Side 

It would be unfair not to rtpoit on some of the more wholesome 
experiences in the field of race lelations Certainly the picture is 
not completely black. Perhaps the most dramatic testimonial is 
the combat experiences of mixed military units. A survey was con¬ 
ducted by fifty trained interviewers, who made a total of 250 inter¬ 
views with white officers and enlisted men m seven of the divisions 
that included Negro-white platoons.® Two of the divisions were 
predominantly Southern in background The following questions 
were asked: 


Percentage 

OTicers Enlisted Men 


Q “How did you feel at first about serving 
in a company in combat that had 
white platoons and colored platoons?" 
Relatively favorable (^'willing to try 



it," “made no difference") 
Relatively unfavorable (“skeptical," 
“didn’t like it,” “thought it would 

33 

35 

cause trouble") 

64 

64 

No answer 

Q. “Has your feeling changed since having 
served in the same unit witli colored 
soldiers?” 

3 

I 

Major General G B Chisholin, 'The Psychiatry of 
Progress," Pysc/mtiv, Ftbruary 1046 

Enduring 

Pence and Social 

8 "The Utilization of Negro Infantry Platoons in White Coinpinies, 
Information acid Education Dwision, SHAEF, June 19^5 

’ Res irdi nuiu-h, 
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Percentage 

Officers Enlisted Men 


Yes, has become more favorable 

77 

77 

No, my feeling is still the same 

16 

21 

My feeling has become less favor¬ 



able * 

0 

0 

No answer 

7 

2 

Q “How well have the white and colored 



soldiers gotten along together^” 



Very well 

73 

60 

Fairly well 

7 

36 

In combat very well, in garrison 



fairly well 

14 

4 

Not well 

0 

0 

No answer 

6 

0 

* No cases were found m which m indivuhnl nporicd 
less Luonblc 

!h.n his 

atiitudc line! heenme 


In reviewing minority contiibutions to the war effiort we find 
some outstanding illustrations One of the first Americans to shed 
his blood in iJie Second World Wai was a Negro messmate, Done 
Miller, at Peail Haibor. His courage during that fateful attack 
earned him the Congressional Medal of Honor. The founder of 
the blood bank system that made possible the extensive use of 
blood plasma during tlje Wiir was the distinguished Negio scien¬ 
tist, Dr Charles Drew 

We retnember that Major General Maurice Rose, son of a 
Denver rabbi, after spearheading the attack that captured Cologne 
and drove across the Rhine, was struck down by a Nazi bullet 
when complete victory was at hand. The first American nurse to 
be killed in Europe was Lieutenant Fiances Y. Slangcr, a young 
Jewish girl from Boston 

The most decorated units of the United Suites Army were the 
Nisei looth Battalion and the 442d Combat Team The hero of the 
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Aleutians campaign was a Mexican bcct-sugar worker from Colo¬ 
rado named Jose Martinez He rcccivctl tlie Coi\gressional Medal 
of Honoi along with other McxicaivAmericans, Macnrio Garcia 
and Jose Lopez of Texas, Silvcstic Hcircia of Arizona, and Man¬ 
uel Perez of Chicago. 

The iiist enlisted man to receive the Medal of Honoi in the last 
war was the son of Italian immigrants, Maunc Gunneiy Seigcaut 
John Basilone of Raritan, New jersey. Sergeant Bastlone later met 
his death on the first clay of the assault on Iwo Jiina 
In the Battle of Midway, America’s first decisive blow against 
the Japanese Navy, two American Indians figured prominently. 
One was Ma)or General Clarence L. Tinker, an Osage, in com¬ 
mand of the Hawaiian Air Forces, later missing in action. The 
other was John C. Waldron, a Sioux, from Fort Picrrc, South 
Dakota, who commanded the famous Navy Air Toipedo Squad¬ 
ron Eight that lashed a smashing blow at the Japanese fleet 
These are some of the stones of members of minority groups 
who contributed, often the supreme price, so that the piomise of 
the democratic ideal might become the bii thnght of all Americans 
and perhaps all people. 

To help in establishing this birthright, there are many agencies, 
national bodies, civic groups, and educational institutions active in 
the growing field of human relations. One of the last documents of 
the late President Roosevelt called for the need in our times for 
the study of the “science of human intci-relationships.” Re-echo¬ 
ing this statement, Dr, James B Conant, President of Harvard, at 
the annual conference of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science m Chicago last December, urged the 
development of the scientific study of human relations. Perhaps as 
counterinfiiiences in our age of racial tensions there is a growing 
movement to study the entire area of group conflicts. 

At New York University’s School of Education, a Center for 
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Human Relations Studies lias been established. It is one of the first 
such centers of study and research in the country. Here careful 
clinical analysis is being made of all factois involved in human 
interaction. Using the tools of the social sciences, such as projective 
techniques in obtaining statistical data, it is hoped that the goals 
achieved in most of the other sciences, prediction and control, may 
eventually be applied to human relations 

The Bureau for Inteicultural Education, the National Confei- 
ence of Christians and Jews, the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored Peoples, the American Jewish Congress, 
the Anti-Defamation League of B’nai Biitli, the Federal Churches 
of Christ Race Relations Council, the Japaiiese-Amcncan Citizens 
League, the Common Council for American Unity, Friends of 
Democracy, the National Urban League, the American Council on 
Race Relations, and the Catholic Interracial Council arc a few of 
the organizations helping to realize the democratic ideal within 
our generation 

We have seen in recent months many promising signs The pub¬ 
lication of the President’s Report on Civil Rights, the develop¬ 
ment of antidiscrimination legislation in many states, the setting 
up of mayor’s committees on race relations, the introduction of 
Negro athletes into major league baseball, the use of racial and 
religious themes in ma)or motion pictures, and the prize-winning 
public response to them are all candles m the dark 

Yet we have seen in our lifetime the specter of mass genocide 
We liave witnessed the wanton violations of human rights. The 
men who know the atomic bomb best tell us we will not have a 
fourth chance if we take the third! As long as any member of our 
community is deprived of the right for growth, whether through 
education, employment, residence, or opportunity, we arc in effect 
threatening world peace We know progress is being made in this 
area of human relations. But we cannot indulge ourselves with the 
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luxury of inaction. The veteran along vviih othei membeis of the 
community can be made a positive force to help in this process of 
social maturity and responsibility oi he can be allowed to be vic¬ 
timized into a militant, subversive, and destructive agent 
Through creative and educational mediums it is possible to 
compete successfully with those insidious innucnccs By each of us 
participating in the social action forces in our communities and 
by making democracy work in the classrooms, the offices, the 
shops, the subways, the recreation halls, the tavcins, the cafeterias, 
the clubs, and anywheic vvhen the oppoitunity for good human 
relationships presents itself, further advances will be possible. To 
wipe out race hatied and racial disciiminatlons wc must unite the 
races in producing food enough for all, housing for ail, clothing 
for all, education for all, comfoit for all, instead of forcing them 
to compete with one another for less than enough 

“Put a white man and a Negro soldier m the same shell hole, 
and they will fight together to the last breath, sharing their food 
and water, if either is wounded the other will risk his life to carry 
hiin out. But the shell hole must be large enough for botli.” 

Hciny A, Singe), BS., AM, mcm'bcr of the Center for Hiumn Rtl.itions Studies at 
New York Univcrtiiy. He is completing Ins Docloraie on iht iheiiie of the veteran and 
race lelauons, 



THE SCHOOL AS AN INTEGRATING AGENCY IN 
COMMUNITY LIFE 

L. H. Garstin 

I. The Meaning of Integration 

At a recent meeting of the Local Federation of Home and 
School, the superintendent of education speaking in support of 
the school as a community center, maintained that it was the only 
institution extant today that is in a position to integrate the life of 
the community. He pointed out that the home could not assume 
this function because there were too many forces pulling at the 
solidarity of the family unit to make it an effective unifying 
agency. Nor, he claimed, could the chuich undertake the task, for 
not everyone belonged to the same church The church was 
plagued with denommationalism which is the antithesis of unity. 
Nor, again, did he consider the farm, factory, or store an effective 
integrating agency since vocational life is so diversified that there 
IS no common point of contact among the various crafts and 
trades in which the adult population is engaged. What integrat¬ 
ing forces there were, he concluded, were inadequate and fre¬ 
quently unwholesome The beer parlor, the pool room, the dance 
hall, and the cinema are the chief integrating agencies in the 
modern community and their influence is too often destructive 
What did the superintendent mean when he spoke of integra¬ 
tion of community hfe^ Integration, sociologically defined, refers 
to the process of union and interrelation of tlie members of a com¬ 
munity through a common set of purposes, ideals, beliefs, and 
activities. It is the process of welding the community into a group 
of individuals who share common goals and common means of 
attaining those goals If it is successful in its application, integra¬ 
tion creates a form of esprit de coips which permeates the com¬ 
munity and gives it a sense of oneness. A truly integrated com¬ 
munity IS one in which all the citizens take an interest and play 
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active part in Us inaiiiCold cultuialj recreational, and civic 
organizations and institutions. In such a community, the outsider 
who comes into it will observe a deep loyalty and a profound 
sense of pride among its members. He will obseive, too, that the 
sense of unity revolves around some institutional expiession of the 
central aims and purposes—peihaps around the town or city coun¬ 
cil, the chmch, or simply the community hall Integration, m 
short, is a function of ideals and purposes finding realization in 
some institution that controls and determines the tone of the 
activities that arc the outward manifestation of inward oneness. 

11. Integration in Western Culture 

Community integration thus defined has had a long and varied 
history in Western culture. In the Middle Ages, for example, com¬ 
munity integration was effectively achieved through the Church 
Universal and the Christian creed or Weltanschauung of which it 
was the custodian. Setting the aims and purposes of the mdi- 
vidual’s life as preparation for inhabitance of the City of God 
when the spirit has fled the mortal body, the church bent all its 
powers to subordinate each act of worldly existence, the lusts of 
the flesh and the love of worldly goods, to this end. The individual 
must become a member of the churcli, must believe in its creed, 
must abide by its rituals, and must order economic, political, and 
social life according to its principles, if, for instance, the individual 
were engaged in commerce, he must observe the just price, refrain 
from extortionate profit, guard the quality of his wares, and forego 
interest and usury in the interests of his neighbor’s welfare. It 
engaged m the arts of war, he must be chivalrous at all times, 
defending the weak and observing the principles of humanity. If 
a lord or serf, he must abide by the duties and obligations fitting 
his station in life, ministering to the mutual needs of the various 
classes that constituted society. In other words, all men were to 
play their various parts to the accompaniment of one dominant 
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theme, the preparation, tluough good works, for tlie Life Eternal. 

Here indeed was to be found the basis of community integra¬ 
tion The Chiistian creed provided the aims and purposes of the 
community’s existence. The church provided the institution neces¬ 
sary to the activation of the objectives of the community. The 
interpretation of economic, political, and social activities in terms 
of the creed provided the laws of action of the community. The 
active participation of the church m political, economic, and social 
life provided the means of seeing to it that the Christian philoso¬ 
phy was practiced in every line of endeavor and that, therefore, 
the oneness of the community was promoted 
Unfortunately, the undoubtedly noble ideal of a single inte¬ 
grated community built around tlie church and its Clinstian 
principles was shattered by the repressive lengths to which the 
church went in attempting to subordinate the individual to the 
common ends and by the political, economic, and social changes 
of the Reformation, the Renaissance, and the Commercial and 
Industrial Revolutions These fostered individualism in opposition 
to the subordination of the individual in the interests of the whole 
This individualism first showed itself in the religious sector, in 
the form of denominationalism. And in succeeding centui ies the 
new cult spread rapidly. It invaded the political field with the 
advent of the “one man, one vote” theory, the coining of ballot 
suffrage, and the growth of the parliamentary system It entered 
the field of economists with the concepts of free trade and laissez 
jane It influenced the field of aims and purposes through the 
philosophies of hedonism and utilitarianism 
The development of industrial society determined the direction 
that individualism would take Whereas formerly attainment of 
the Life Hereafter constituted the goal of life, the new mode of 
existence sought happiness and salvation in the here and now. The 
instrument of this salvation became the manipulation of the 
external environment throug^i machine technology to the end of 
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satisfying physical wants and desires individually defined. To the 
attainment of material welfare all the acts of worldly existence 
were subordinated. 

The essentials of community integration were present in this 
new order of individual industrialism The creed of individual 
material welfare provided the aims and purposes of the com¬ 
munity. The regime of private propeity provided the institution 
necessary to the activation of the cieed The doctrines of liberalism 
and laissez fane provided the laws of action of the economic, 
political, and social system of the community necessary for the 
attainment of the common goal 

But individual industrialism contains within itself the seeds of 
Its own destruction The creed of sclf-inteiest, no matter how 
enlightened in theory, and of laissez fane, no matter how idealis¬ 
tically viewed, become at a certain point antagonistic to integra¬ 
tion Their essence is atomistic and pluralistic. Since the cardinal 
fact of a community founded on individual industrialism is the 
uninhibited pursuit of personal desires, individual differences aris¬ 
ing from, environmental and hereditary sources become moie 
accentuated than in a community that emphasizes the subordina¬ 
tion of the individual as a means of achieving the common pur¬ 
pose. The consequeiice has been that individuals have become so 
intent in following the devices and desiies of their own hearts that 
they have scattered ofl in a hundred diiections without thought of 
the welfare of their neighbors, with the result that they have been 
operating, more often than not, at cross-purposes instead of in 
unison toward a common end 

R M. Maclver summed up the problem of integration in our 
individualistic culture with extieme clarity when he stated: 

In the new upthrust of individualism and lationalism there was a 
dislodgment of old abuses and exyilcitations of authouty. . , . At the 
same time the need for a new basis of authouty'was evident enough 
The fragmentation ethics of group interests could not bind society 
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together The detachment of individuals and of groups in the competi¬ 
tive struggle and the pieoccupation with the means of material success 
weakened the sense of the larger and more universal relationships 
between men. . . . The people must always seek some unityj some 

whole to which they may belong ^ 

III. The School and iniegraflon 

The problem of those who would make the school the focus of 
community integration is clear Can the school piovide a complex 
of aims and pui poses, a philosophy of means and ends, a Weltan¬ 
schauung that will bind the modern community togcthci ^ If it 
can provide such a philosophy can it wm the community to its 
acceptance? Finally, if the community is willing to accept the 
philosophy, can the school coiitioi and organize the various 
activities of the community so that unity in activity toward a 
common goal is effectively achieved'’ 

In light of the popular concept of the role of the school 111 
society, the school could undertake the task only with a good deal 
of missionary effort The community looks on the school as an 
instiument for the transmission to the younger generation of the 
former’s already existent body of nonmatenal culture It sees the 
school as handing on society’s store of knowledge, as inculcating 
aims, purposes, and values as they are At this point the school 
must call a halt. It is not within its province to set forth new 
standards, to criticize held values, to lead beyond what is to what 
might be, to resolve aims and puiposes at new and perhaps highci 
levels. 

There are other obstacles The limited influence of the school 
must be taken into consideration In the first place, it deals largely 
with the juvenile population and not all the juvenile population 
at that A progressively decreasing number of juveniles come 
under its care as the adolescent age groups aie reached Added to 

^ R M Mitlvtr, The Weh of Goi/emmeat (Ntw York 1 lie MiLinilldn Compjiiy, 
I 94 <J). PP 55-56 
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this IS the fact that they are under its care for less than one fifth 
of each day for less than ten years of their lives. It exerts no influ¬ 
ence during the first six years of life and loses the child again 
anywhere from his sixteenth to liis eighteenth year. Family 
environmentj neighborhood gang, cinema, ball park, pool hall, 
factory, and store—these arc the institutions that in reality give 
the individual his Wehamchauung and provide the aims and 
purposes of the community. 

Nevertheless, there is reason to believe that the school could do 
far more to promote community integration than it is doing now 
The pioblem is for the school to bring the manifold institutions 
and agencies proliferated throughout contemporary society under 
Its influence and direction and to provide them with a common 
goal. This, however, could be done readily. There is no reason, for 
example, why the cinema should not be largely under its sponsor¬ 
ship. Perhaps a theater could be made a part of the school plant 
to be used to show the best of films pioduced in Europe and 
America Communities usually raise no objection to an auditorium 
and projection machine being added to school equipment. If the 
auditorium is built according to standard theater plans and the 
projection machine is of the standard millimeter type, the founda¬ 
tion is laid for making use of the products of the film industries. 
As such a school theater established its prestige it would be con¬ 
sidered, no doubt, as the logical focus of film distiibution 
Again, the school might foster community integration through 
the mediums of press and radio. For the press, the obvious point of 
departure, apart from a more comprehensive reporting of school 
affairs in the existing local press, would be the journalistic activi¬ 
ties at present conducted in the sdiools as part of their regular 
instruction program It is conceivable that *‘home editions” of the 
school newspaper could be published. These editions, in addition 
to printing student news, might very well carry news of all the 
various activities carried on by the school. The doings of the school 
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theater, forum groups, discussion clubs, fine arts clubs, ajid voca¬ 
tional training classes would hold considerable reader interest. 
Motion-pictui e reviews, book reviews, articles, and editorials on 
school and commmity problems and policies would also find a 
place Indeed, as the school became more and more the focus of 
community activities, the school press would become more and 
more the focus for the distribution of the news of the community. 

A similar plan of promoting community integration might be 
achieved through the radio A start could be made with student 
broadcasts and faculty talks Musical programs, plays, discussions, 
and forums conducted by students would tend to create very 
favorable public relations Faculty lectures, discussions, and round¬ 
table talks would certainly have an abidmg influence in integrating 
school and community. 

The vocational life of the community could also be linked with 
the school, though perhaps not to the same extent. Liaison 
between school and industry in the matter of vocational training 
IS one veiy practical means of drawing the community under the 
influence of the school The encouragement of discussion forums 
in which problems of economic, political, and social life were 
analyzed would provide another important means of inculcating 
the complex of aims and purposes which the school stood foi. 
Here again industry and school would be linked since the prob¬ 
lems discussed would almost certainly include those concerned 
with vocational life. Through sponsoring such discussions the 
school could have a gieat influence in directing the form and 
organization of economic and political life. 

In similar maimer the school might gam control of other 
activities now scattered among a myiiad of organizations oper¬ 
ating without a common goal It could take an aggressive part in 
diiecting recreational activities such as sports, by supporting sports 
clubs and imbuing them with a sense of loyalty to the school as 
their sponsor and promoter It could also organize activities such as 
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handicrafts, drama, writing, art, and music as substitutes for the 
somewhat debilitating pursuits of beer parlor and pool room. 
Again, It could take an aggressive role in organizing social activi¬ 
ties such as dances and card parties, 

Such plans, of course, assume that the school can become the 
leader in giving the community institutions that it controls, and 
hence the community itself, some integrated philosophy of aims 
and purposes, and can muster the stiength and respect necessary 
to put the philosophy into practice in the community. The gradual 
expansion of direction and contiol envisaged in the preceding 
pages would of itself tend to promote the acceptance of the school 
playing a more influential role in society. But determination of the 
aims and purposes themselves and of the means of carrying them 
out would rest largely with those who would act as the custodians 
of the school on behalf of the community—the teachers and 
administrators Consequently, it is imperative that the latter be 
imbued with belief m some complex of means and ends acceptable 
to society and be bold enough to propagate and defend these 
through the school It is doubtful if existing school personnel are 
equipped for the task at present. A reorientation of teacher selec¬ 
tion and training is therefore indicated 


L H Gflrjiin w Vicc-Prmcipal al Kiinbcrley High School, Kimbirlty, 11C, Caincla 




NEW HORIZONS IN TEACHER-COMMUNITY 
RELATIONSHIPS 

Louis Kaplan 

Within recent years a relatively ntv/ concept has been intro¬ 
duced in the educational profession. After many centuries of auto¬ 
cratic suppression, teachers became articulate; they began to 
demand a voice in the administration of their schools and in the 
formulation of policies which governed the operation of the 
schools. Some administrators whose social vision exceeded the 
confines of tradition supported the teachers in this movement for 
broadening the base of participation in school affairs. From these 
dual sources has arisen the new and promising concept of demo¬ 
cratic school administration. 

Democracy in the Profession Is Not Enough 
While democracy within the profession is a wholesome thing 
that can bring nothing but good to the education of America’s chil¬ 
dren, there is much evidence that neither teachers nor adminis¬ 
trators have fully comprehended the scope of the new movement 
which they have started. Some of this evidence is revealed by the 
outbreaks of teacher strikes which have occurred during recent 
years. Some of it has been shown in the polls by communities 
which have refused to tax themselves for better schools, or lefused 
to give up their small, inefficient schools and consolidate with 
neighboring communities for the mutual benefit of all. Such 
factors indicate that education in America cannot reach its full 
stature through intraprofcssional advancements only. Education 
is but one of the many institutions of society, and if the schools are 
to meet the challenge of the world’s need for a more enlightened 
citizenry, then educators must leave the safety of their classrooms 
and offices and venture out into the community, into the strife and 
confiict of the marketplace where the nation’s destiny is being 
cast and fashioned. 
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The Need "for Improved Teacher-Communl+y Relations 
It IS very true, of course, tliat not all educators liave isolated 
themselves from the social settings of their schools There have 
always been some types of ill-defined and little understood extra- 
school activities classified under the title of “public relations ” 
School administrators have carried out sporadic attempts to inform 
the public of what the schools arc tiying to do, or to enlist the 
support of the taxpayers in raising funds for a new building 
Teachers have also made some feeble attempts to interest the 
parents in the education of their children, or to interpret to the 
children the forces of the community 
However, these effoits on the part of educatois have been 
notably ineiiectual fiom a broad and enduring point of view. 
The cultural lag in our society continues; the American people 
continue to spend more money for tobacco, motion pictures, and 
liquor than they do for education, millions of children are denied 
the privilege of an education in this the wealthiest of all nations, 
and millions of others receive only a poor skeleton of an education 
in the few years they spend in school While educators have suc¬ 
ceeded in accomplishing much during the last hundred years, and 
while we have managed to build a great system of public educa¬ 
tion, we have not done enough Our schools do not match our 
wealth, our power, or our potentialities as the leading nation m 
the world 

Much of this hiatus between what the schools of America are, 
and what they might be, may be laid on the doorstep of the pro¬ 
fession Educators, and especially teachers, who comprise the bulk 
of the professional personnel, have failed to comprehend the full 
significance of their roles in society There is, in fact, much dis¬ 
agreement among educators as to what the function of the teacher 
is in the wider schoolroom of American life. In this day, when the 
citizens ot the world are proving themselves ineffectual m creat¬ 
ing a unity of heart among the nations, more and more men of 
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Vision are turning to education as the sole hope and the only ulti¬ 
mate path toward enduring world peace. If this be truly the func¬ 
tion of educatioiij then we must once again examine the obligation 
of teachers to society, and particularly to that microcosm of society 
in which education is functioning, the local community We must 
turn to some fundamental social and philosophical interpietations 
of the social role of an educator and seek to derive from such a 
search some imperatives which may guide the tcaclier in fashion¬ 
ing a place foi himself in the stream of social development. 

It IS hoped that this article may stimulate such a search and 
encourage otheis, who will probe ever more deeply into this 
roughly charted frontier—the teacher’s function in the community 
of a democratic nation 

Should Teachers Follow Social Movements or Lead Them? 

There is general agreement among those who have studied the 
problem that teachers, as transmitters and sifters of our cultural 
heritage, as molders of tomoirow’s citizens, have a serious obliga¬ 
tion to die communities m which they function But, when wc 
examine and attempt to define the nature of the teacher’s obliga¬ 
tions, two diametrically opposed points of view appear 

On the one hand, there are those who think that a teacher’s duty 
IS solely to teach, that his function is that of perpetuating the insti¬ 
tutions and social patterns that exist today. This concept holds that 
the proper sphere of activity of the teacher is his classroom and 
the proper subjects of instruction are those aspects of the cultural 
heritage whicli have been proved and standaidized; those ele¬ 
ments of our culture that have been stamped with the sanction of 
tradition. 

Under such a point of view, the teacher would have to adjust 
himself to the social conceptions that had been settled upon by his 
community and would serve the community by feeding the 
students only the established and approved academic diets, thereby 
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preserving the iiatm quo by adapting the minds of youth to what 
society has deemed to be good and enduring 
This is, however, only one point of view. It is the traditional con¬ 
ception that the teacher may best serve the coininimity by preserv¬ 
ing intact in each generation those values and behavior patterns 
held by the previous generations. 

There is another and more daring group of thinkers who 
deplore this static conception of the teacher’s function They claim 
that the social influence of teachers has been tested in the caldrons 
of the recent war. They point out that through the medium of 
education whole nations were welded into a unified mood and 
spirit. In the cases of Germany, Japan, and Italy, the role of the 
teachers was diiccced toward evil ends. But, whether for good or 
evil. It has been proved that teachers and the schools can form 
social policies and can alter the course of a nation, 

This group of social theorists would, then, demand that teachers 
break with the bonds of the past, that they pick up the reins of 
their power and exert their influence by building m each com¬ 
munity a strong and vital cell of a functional democracy. 
Together, these cells would achieve those values and those 
humanitarian goals which a democratic form of government 
strives to foster. 

Teachers Must Define Their Function In Society 

These antithetical points of view pose some veiy real imperatives 
for teachers. If we as teachers choose to continue in our traditional 
role, functioning as servile pedagogues who do no more than 
transmit the prescribed foims of the past, submerged in the com¬ 
mon thinking of the community, then education is fostering social 
stagnation. Changes will continue to occur iii the world, but they 
Will occur despite these who, by refusing to question the tradi¬ 
tional conceptions and anachronisms of their communities, absorb 
themselves in the thoughts and activities of their local groups. 
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thereby remaining secure in their positions as they drift along on 
the serene waters of conformity. 

These educators who seek to effect no changes, who wish to do 
nothing more socially significant than to fill out their records 
neatly, to follow the presecnbed course of study, and otherwise 
lead a safe and respectable life, will undoubtedly antagonize no 
one. If this is truly the social function of a teacher in the schools 
of a democracy, then there need be no question of teacher-com¬ 
munity relationships. All will remain secure and happy in their 
isolation from reality All, that is, except those who truly appreci¬ 
ate the social significance of teaching. 

Teachers Hava a Moral Compulsion fo Lead Social Progress 

Teaching has a social function which tiaiiscends the institution 
of organized education. Teacheis aic often the only persons in the 
community who have attained a level of social development 
beyond that of the citizens and whose mam purpose in life is eco¬ 
nomic gam. As educators, those who prepare the young to fulfill 
the functions of oncoming social offices, teachers are, by virtue of 
their preparation and obligations to the future generations of 
America, morally compelled to reach beyond the classroom and 
take a hand in the other community agencies which are also edu¬ 
cative. These agencies differ from the schools in that they deal with 
the here and now, not the future, they are concerned with material 
and immediate problems of life, not with the values and ideals that 
will be of significance to the peace, the social efficiency, or the 
moral sensitivities of the world of tomorrow. 

If teachers realized that social piogress demands that they seek 
to direct all forces in their communities toward the goals and pur¬ 
poses of our schools, and if this lealization could be deeply instilled 
in the fiber of a million American teachers, and then translated 
into action, a new realm of teacher-community relationships 
would evolve. And it can be done. By breaking the bonds of the 
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past and facing resolutely the demands ot our democracy, and by 
redefining and rc-establishing their own participation in our 
system of governmentj teachers can raise themselves and then 
communities to a new statuie 

It lequnes, first, that teachers rcihze their educational purposes 
and activities to be a foxm of social ijohcy, a program of social 
action based upon some accepted scale of values They must fur¬ 
ther realize that this social policy may, by lack of direction, 
obstruct cultural evolution and Iwness our schools to the dark 
ceils of the past, or that educators can, by recognizing the unique 
functions which then social role thrusts upon them, be instru¬ 
mental in raising the quality of ov^ communal life to new and 
uiidieamed-of heights 

This IS a real challenge to teachers Never before has the world 
so sorely needed citizens who are world-minded, who would and 
could place before private or national iniciests the interests of 
humanity. Indeed, with the terrible instruments of destruction 
that now hover over our heads, it is almost imperative that teachers 
cease to follow those patterns which have produced narrow¬ 
minded, self-seeking individuals and take the initiative in broad¬ 
ening the thinking of our commuiuties so that the view of one 
world and one people may pervade the minds of this generation 
and the generations now going tluougii our public schools. 

Teachers Can Stimulate Social Progress 

Now, if teachers are to guide the stream of social progress 
rather than follow in its wake, what shall be the nature of their 
participation in community affairs if they are to realize these new 
objectives^ We must start by facing ceitain realities 

Communities have geneially set the pattern for teacher paitici- 
pation m the affairs of their citizens. Standards of conduct for 
teachers have been established, and these standards have tended to 
hedge in the activities of teachers in such a manner as to force the 
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teacher to conform to what the community felt to be proper con¬ 
duct for one who is in contact with its children. Free expression 
of opinion, freedom in selection of extraschool activities, freedom 
in matters of recreation, dress, and personal choice of social inter¬ 
ests, all of these have been seveiely ciicumscnbed by the com¬ 
munity Teachers must break these bonds and lead rather than be 
led by those whom they serve. 

However, such a major reversal of social participation cannot be 
effected immediately Social changes have always been a matter of 
gradual progression, and teacheis will have to proceed cautiously, 
but with determination, and with faith in their cause An analysis 
of what has been done and written concerning the participation 
of teachers in the life of their communities indicates something of 
the manner in which teacheis may undertake a program of giadu- 
ally expanding leadership in community affairs This program 
divides Itself into thiee phases 

I. 

A Program for Teacher Leadership in Community Affairs 

At the outset, the teacher who would become a community 
leader must first become a participant in community affairs. He 
must associate himself with civic organizations, become familiar 
with the home life of the children, acquaint himself with the con¬ 
ventions of the community, and otherwise order bis activities so 
that he may become thoroughly familiar with the problems, the 
outlook, and the attitudes of his local group 

Once this familiaiity has been achieved, the teacher is ready to 
take another step forward in his social activities, that of bringing 
the laymen into active participation in school affairs. This is a very 
critical area of responsibility and one that is much in need of con¬ 
sideration by all teachers Recent newspaper editorials, speakers 
before lay groups, and numeious other mirrors of the public mind 
have expressed concern for the need of more effective training 
in the basic skills, “for good aimy discipline,” in the schools, and 
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for changes which dig too deeply into our own educational struc¬ 
ture to be Ignored 

Suck criticism may be misdirected, or misinformed, or even 
malicious, but they must, nevertheless, be considered as a leminder 
that teachers must educate not only children, but the public, as 
well. Ultimate control of American education rests with the 
people, and only as the people are made aware of the purposes and 
functions of the school will the teacher be enabled to combat the 
indifference or antagonism of the community forces that retard 
educational piogiess or frustrate the achievement of desired edu¬ 
cational purposes 

In the final analysis, educators must look to the public to supply 
funds for conducting the work of the schools and for the selection 
of boards of education and other agencies that give official sanction 
to educational objectives and policies. 

Unfortunately, educatois have often taken a very superficial and 
utilitarian approacli to the problem of securing community sup¬ 
port for the school They have turned to the public only in times 
of crisis, or when budgets were being prepared, or when enemies 
were attacking the school. A much wider social intelhgence con¬ 
cerning the place of education in American democracy is needed, 
and It is the teacher’s responsibility to realize this function and to 
encourage the laity to consider such educational problems as the 
basic social philosophy of the school, the objectives, and the general 
welfare functions of education. Such considerations are responsi¬ 
bilities that a democratic government demands of its citizens 
Teachers must strive to make this responsibility felt m their com¬ 
munities Publicity campaigns, parent-teacher associations, and 
study groups are not enough Teachers should stress the value of 
the school to society in gcneial, and the approach to the public 
should be universal, comprehensive, and intelligent 
The public must not only be given an account of its schools, but 
must be progressively included in tlic inner workings of the 
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school, and ultimately taken into partnership. A true realization 
of the teacher’s function must include sharing with the public in 
the management and operation of the schools. 

Yet, all this is still not enough The teacher must know his com¬ 
munity and must bring the membeis of the community into par¬ 
ticipation in school affairs But there is yet one more mandate 
given to the teacher by his role m this society. He must lead the 
thoughts and behavior of the members of the community on to 
higher and broader levels It is the function of a teacher to hold his 
head higher than the others around him and to look farther into 
the future 

Educators must recognize the fact that the school is only one of 
the educational agencies of the community. If the life surrounding 
the school is maleducative in its effects, then the isolated and 
sterilized learning that takes place m the school will be largely 
forgotten as children go into the maelstrom of life and reality 
which IS their fundamental environment. Teachers must, there¬ 
fore, extend their influences into the community proper and do so 
openly and deliberately. They must search out those forces that 
oppose the proper functioning of the schools and strive to make 
all of the community a truly educative environment for children 
and adults alike. 

This IS the greatest role a teacher can play in the community and 
It is also the most daring one. It means that teachers must brave 
those militant forces that place economic interests above the social 
welfare This means political activity on the part of teachers. It 
means active participation on the side of those who are traveling 
the road that education is seeking to pave It means a struggle 
against forces of oppression, against the deadly dullness that assails 
so many of America's communities and against those who cannot 
see that, unless we develop a world-mindedness and a brother¬ 
hood of man, nothing less than catastrophe awaits us. 
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II. 

The Social Rote of a Teacher Is Besoi with Difficulties 

In Openly urging the teacher to take an active hand in directing 
the affairs of the community, it is expressly recognized that this 
IS an invitation to a great new social reorientation for education. 
It will precipitate strife and conflict in the communities all over 
the nation But strife and conflict aie signs of social progress*, these 
forces are, in fact, the seeds of democracy. Those men who had 
the courage to stand up against forces of regression gave birth to 
the ideas of democracy, and to our own democratic organization. 
In this time of world crisis, educators who truly understand their 
functions in society should do no less We must become partisans 
and join forces with those in our communities who have the vision 
and foresight of basic Americanism 
It IS quite useless to talk about innocuous teacher-community 
relationships where no one is antagonized or alienated. If teachers 
are to take the lead in promoting issues that education must foster, 
then they must understand that a community is not a unified 
political organization, nor even a definite geographic area It is, 
rather, a group of people with a common purpose—a living, 
growing thing There may be many such entities within one local 
area, many with diverse purposes—hostile and perhaps with 
antagonistic purposes. The teacher cannot deal with a community 
of a single thought, because no such thing exists Therefore, the 
teacher must be a partisan. He must align himself with a group 
because a community is an aggregate of groups, and he must give 
direction to the growth of this group. 

This is the highest type of relationship a teacher can maintain 
in his community. In doing so, he performs his function on a 
level of educational statesmanship And it is an obligation that he 
cannot escape, for the teacher is the ultimate unit upon which an 
effective program of education is built Only as his vision is 
expanded and freed can he put into practice the type of education 
that IS needed for preserving the values of democracy It is the 
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teachei’s obligation to take the lead in the co-operative eflorts of 
school and community so that the spirit of democracy may be 
fostered in the school and its environs 


Can 1+ Be Done? 

This IS not a merely visionary program. There is abundant evi¬ 
dence that its principles and practices are even now being applied 
and tested in enlightened schools and communities There are, of 
course, many difficulties that beset the undertaking described 
above The wise teacher should consider them well before attempt¬ 
ing a radically progressive change in the creaking organization 
that now passes for teacher-community relationships But obstacles 
are not new to educators, nor cause for despair. They are the 
challenges of life, created by human minds and soluble through 
human efforts. 

By first putting our own house in order and organizing a model 
of democracy within the schools, we can slowly foster the true 
spirit of democracy in society The process may be slow, long, and 
arduous. It will call for courage, foresight, and much faith, but the 
slow, hard way is the only way in a democracy It is the lasting 
way. If we are resolute in our purposes and determined in our 
efforts, we should look to the future with the vision of Francis 
Bacon when he wrote: 

Eveiything is possible to man Time is young, give us some little 
centuries and we shall control and remake all things We shall peihaps 
at last learn the noblest lesson of all, that Man must not fight Man, 
but must make war only on the obstacles that nature offers to the 
triumph of Man 

Lotus Knplan is professor and head of the Department of Lducation and Psyehologj aC 
Oregon College ol I.duL.^tiun 
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Why Pupils Fail m Reading, by Helin M, Robinson Chicago*. 
The University of Chicago Piess, 1946, xiii -j- 257 pages 

Helen M. Robinson m her book, Why Pupils Fail tn Reading, has 
made a notable contribution to the annals of leading lesearch carried 
on in this country for the past sixty or seventy years. Prior to Miss 
Robinson’s book, almost all books about reading were written by some 
specialist in one field or another who confined his reseaich to discov¬ 
ering causes for poor reading in his own particular field and was either 
unaware or indiffeient to the possibilities of causal factors in fields 
other than his own. Miss Robinson has directed and reported a study 
in which a group of specialists pooled their efforts and their findings 
and then observed controlled techniques for coirecting the disabilities, 
altering, if necessary, the original diagnoses if remedial techniques 
failed to produce the expected results. 

The study begins with a survey of the hteiature in the field of 
causes for reading disabilities. Miss Robinson reviews and summarizes 
the findings oE research concemmg such causal lactois as the follow¬ 
ing* visual maladiustments, neuiological bases, auditory and speech 
difficulties, physical deficiencies, intelligence, emotional and personal 
problems, environmental and social characteristics of poor readers. 
This brief review and summarization of the peitinent hteiature about 
the causes of reading disabilities is in itself a valuable contiibution, 
revealing on the part of the authoi a thoroughgoing investigation and 
offering to the beginning student in his study of causes of leading dis¬ 
abilities a comprehensive view of the entire field 

In the experiment which Miss Robinson reports a group containing 
a reading specialist, a psychiatrist, a pediatrician, two social workers, 
three ophthalmologists, a neurologist, an otolaryngologist, an endocii- 
nologist, a speech specialist, and the investigator combined foices to 
study intensively the causes of the reading disabilities of thirty pupils, 
five girls and twenty-five boys. The subjects ranged in age from six 
years, nine months, to fifteen years, three months, and had 1Q’s 
according to the New Stanfoid-Binct test of 85 or above, thus eliminat¬ 
ing severe naentaL retardation as a possible cause for reading dis¬ 
ability The amount of retardation in leading varied from nine months 
to seventy-five months 

After appropriate psychometric tests and thorough examinations by 
each specialist of each child, trained social woikeis visited each home 
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lepresented to discover possible social aad environmental causes, par¬ 
ticularly of emotional and personality disturbances After confeiences 
in which all the findings were pooled, remedial techniques were sug¬ 
gested and earned out under observation, and re-evaluations weie made 
in the light of the success or failuie of these techniques Twenty-two 
detailed case studies of the thirty children investigated aie given by 
Miss Robinson. 

The results of the study arc summarized under major conclusions 
and then broken down and presented under the various areas mvesu- 
gated. Briefly the major conclusions of Miss Robinson are as follows 
First, frequently no one single cause for retardation can be identified, 
and the greater the retardation, the greater the number of operating 
causes. Second, when all the evidence was evaluated by the group, 
some anomalies that, considered in isolation., might seem to be an 
operating cause weie found to have no direct relationship to reading 
deficiency. Third, a number of causes that seemingly were responsible 
for leading deficiency were proved by the remedial techniques used 
not to be operating causes. Fourth, from the evidence secured from this 
study, the anomalies operating most frequently as causes for reading 
deficiency weie social, visual, and emotional difficulties; appearing less 
frequently were inappropriate school methods, neurological difficulties, 
speech and auditory difficulties, least important were endocrine dis¬ 
turbances, general physical difficulties, and insufficient auditory acuity 
The fact that emotional disturbances resulting frequently from mal¬ 
adjustment due to social factors (home conditions) topped the list 
seems particularly significant. Attempts to alter home conditions to 
bring about better adjustment for the pupils concerned were often 
fi unless In the words of Miss Robinson 

In some cases particularly, the group felt that part of the treat¬ 
ment should be directed toward the parents. Such cases presented 
special difficulty, because maladjusted parents could seldom 
recognize the vital relationship between their attitudes and prob¬ 
lems and those of their children 

The caieful expeiimentation upon which the book is based and the 
resulung presentation of the procedures, results, and case histones in 
concise, clear prose seem to me to make the book one of the most 
valuable and helpful books that have up to the piesent been concerned 
with failures in that most important of all school subjects, reading 

Frances G. Ledbeiter 
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Reoiganizing the High-Schaol Cwitctihim, by Harold Aldlrty. 
New York; The Macmillan Company, 1947, 458 pages. 

The appeaiance of this volume, which aims to clarify the purposes of 
the secondary school and to provide the necessary activities for achiev¬ 
ing them, IS a welcome addition to the texts in the field After intro¬ 
ducing the problem by a concise discussion of the present muddled 
status of the secondary school, Alberly piocceds to an anlysis of cur¬ 
riculum coiistuictioii, The entire question is related to the needs of 
adolescents and the icquiiemcnts of a demociatic society Seveial excel¬ 
lent chapters aie devoted to the development of resource units 
This new volume should prove valuable foi aclininistratois, teachers, 
and those in uaimng, 

JUJES Kolodny 

Personal Adjnslment, by Knight Dunlap New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc, 1946. 

To one initiated in elementaiy psychology this book presents a very 
good review of the fundamental teims and concepts of psychology 
The text provides an inceipretation for the student in the practical 
application of psychology in daily living. It deals with such subjects as 
learning, studying, features of menial disordeis, neurotic maladjust¬ 
ment, the means of readjustment, marnage and marital maladjustment 
and readjustments, the care and training of children, and various minor 
maladjustments. 

Treatment is made of adjustments and maladjustments from a nega¬ 
tive point of view on the iheoiy it is easier to point out the pitfalls of 
such things than IL is to describe the conditions that might lead to a 
s.Uislactory, well-adjusted life. The chapter on studying is of particular 
interest and should be valuable to students in college 
The outspoken views of the author on sex and marital adjustments 
provide common-sense views for the student to ponder as he enters this 
particular phase of his life. If difficulties arise, it should be understood 
that there may be a pattern of causes and maladjustments and not just 
one cause 

In the chapter entitled "Choosing a Mate” the author, like many 
others, offeis a numbei of questions which each individual should ask 
himself, and, in a humorous vein, suggests that liis are belter than 
others However, it would seem that the book in which such guidance 
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might be obtained is never available 01 never sought after at such times 
and js usually only refeired to in cases where there is doubt in the indi¬ 
vidual’s mind regarding the correctness of his selection 
The authoi points out that the use oC psychotherapy and psycho¬ 
analysis as complete treatments for neurotic, maladjusted people are 
dangerous when they are not considered in the light of physical factors 
sucli as disease conditions, diet, etc In his e\peiicnce lie found that 
there are no actual statistics to show the results of the cures m these 
two manners but that frequently patients, in order to achieve some 
success in the treatment offered, must believe implicitly in the theory 
of the piactitioner. In recent years there has been a very pionounced 
tendency to describe the results from psychoanalysis as satisfactory and 
worth while The author points out that the techniques used are not 
scientific and the alleged cuics have not been proved by any proper 
follow-up. One particulai danger that is pointed out is that if a patient 
under treatment by psychoanalytic practice is required to re-examme 
himself with the attention focused on iiUiospection, the tendency is to 
develop a trait of introspection whcie it did not exist previously The 
authoi complains that most psychoanalysts have tendency not to use 
their medical training and skill but to leply pnmaiily on theory alone 
In dealing with various minor maladjustments in which every 
normal peison may be involved, some vciy helpful suggestions are 
made to overcome them 

One minor matter, considering the fact that the authoi has had so 
many years of practical experience, is his statement that he has never 
known anyone to drink enough beer to become drunk, a statement 
which shows that he certainly must not have traveled in such circles as 
to observe the common man 

Mention is made of IQ tests for inlcUigence and how these tests 
have only a statistical validity but are not an indication of the ability 
to predict how a ceitain. mdividu.il child will fare in school. This is due 
to many unknown factors which affect the individual The author 
points out that many successful businessmen, when tested on the I.Q 
basis, would be classified as morons, whereas there is no relation, as 
the I Q. intelligence has little to do with business intelligence 
The author, as he proceeds in his discussion of the topics selected, 
becomes more interesting as he puts forth his [lersonal experiences with 
maladjusted peisons over a period of over forty years 
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Soviet Education. Its Vsychology and Philosophy, by Maurice J. 
Shore. New York: The Philosophical Library, 1947, xxii 346 
pages. 

It IS essential in the interests of world peace diat nations understand 
each other, This may appear a truism but a cursory glance at the daily 
press will make it obvious even to the most apathetic person that in 
America wc are not operating on this principle as we should. Most 
specifically, it is necessary for us to understand the peoples of the 
countries of the Soviet Union and their complex culture It is the duty 
of these peoples furthermore to appreciate Ameucan utstitiuions and 
culture. Somet Education is a revealing book and it is one that should 
help us in our approach to problems of a veiy disturbed world Dr. 
Shore has traced the development of Marxian education, and piesent 
manifestation in Soviet education, for more than a century—from the 
theoretical Marxism of 1844 to the present Stalinist program of 1947. 
An exarnmation of the educational tenets of Marxism forms a basis for 
this study. The interdependence of Soviet education upon economics 
and, thus, politics is pointed out. The style employed by the author 
leaves much to be desired and the failure of proofreaders to function 
render the volume deficient in these simple standards of book making. 

William P. Sears 

Handbook^ of Child Guidance, edited by Ernest Harmes New 

York: Child Care Publicationsj 1947, 751 pages. 

This volume is a compilation of many valuable discussions which 
are of value to teachers, psychologists, and parents. The book is divided 
into parts and in each part there are a number of chapters The parts 
are Development of Child Guidance in the United Slates, Guidance 
of the Normal Child, the Physically Handicapped, Problems of the 
Sub-normal Child, Training in Child Guidance, Social Aspects of 
Child Guidance, Religious Aspects of Guidance, and Special View¬ 
points for Guidance. This splendid volume should be in the hands of 
every student of psychology and guidance who is devoted to a better 
understanding and directing of children 


Chaiilcs E Skinner 
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THE PUBLIC SCHOOL; THE COMMON DENOMINATOR 
C. Frederick Pertsch 

The principle of equality of educational opportunity has long 
been a controlling element in the development o£ the public 
schools of this country. In 1635, not long after its settlement, 
attempts were made in New Amsterdam to organize public, tax- 
supported elementary schools. These efforts antedated the passage 
of the first general school law in Massachusetts in 1647. Prior to 
Its occupation by the British, there is reason to believe that several 
tax-supported grade scliools were in operation in New Amster¬ 
dam, Thereafter and throughout the period of British rule, edu¬ 
cational developments were primarily concerned with the crea¬ 
tion of endowed Latin grammar schools, institutions that were 
aristocratic in character in that they served the few lather than 
the many 

The successful termination of the Revolutionary War did not 
result m any immediate legislation to establish a system of free, 
tax-supported grade schools throughout the commonwealth of 
New York. While it is true that an organization known as the 
Regents of the University of the State of New York was legis¬ 
lated into being in 1784, it must be noted that the Regents were 
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authorized mciely to charter and control institutions of the sec¬ 
ondary level and above. Effective legislation mandating state 
funds in order to bring the advantages of a state-wide system of 
common schools within the leach of every child was finally 
enacted in the Law of 1812 Provision was also made by the legis¬ 
lature in 1812 for the position of State Superintendent of Common 
Schools Theieaftei, public attention was mcieasingly centeied 
upon the issue of guaranteeing and supporting a state-wide system 
of fiee common schools for all the childien The Laws of 1851, 
1867, 1902, 1909, 1925, 1927, and 1945 aie milestones in the con¬ 
tinuing diive to this end. What is inoie, the vexing juiisdictional 
disputes between the Regents and the authoiiLies lesponsiblc for 
the state-wide supeivision of the common schools weie lesolvcd 
by the passage of the Unification Act of 1904 This act meiged 
the Regents and the Department of Education into a single Edu¬ 
cation Department under the Board of Regents of which the Com¬ 
missioner of Education was the executive officci 
If the public school is tiuly to seivc as the common denominator 
of the educational program, it must provide equality of educa¬ 
tional oppoitunity for all whom it is designated to save legard- 
less of differences in place of lesidence, economic status, race, 
color, or creed. This is the goal towaid which public-school 
systems and their programs must steadily move. It is generally 
conceded that progress in this direction is expedited when the 
public-school system is adequately financed by public funds, siip- 
poited by widespread public interest, and stafied by competent 
peisonnel 

A state-aid program lends to equalize the educational oppor¬ 
tunities oflered by the school districts of the state By and large, 
It tends to assure a minimum acceptable piogram in these school 
districts Some diifcicnces remain in the scope and chaiacter of 
the educational piograms offered, yet, in general, a dcgice of 
equity IS achieved, From the national vicwiioint, however, there 
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are vast differences m the ability of the states to support an ade¬ 
quate program. Norton and Lawlor reveal the fact that the best 
financed school systems in the nation were spending 556jOoo per 
classrcKim unit in 1940 'as against expenditures of $100 or less in 
the poorest systems. As long as such startling discrepancies in 
expenditure exist, the public schools of the nation cannot hope* 
to be the common denominator of an acceptable educational 
program 

Despite these handicaps, the public schools of the nation are 
seeking to extend their services by (a) meeting the needs of all 
the chikhen within the recognized age ranges and (b) by expand¬ 
ing the age lange of the groups to be scived One development, 
lateral in character, is concerned with meeting the needs of all the 
children and youth of elementary- and high-school age. The othei 
development, vertical in character, is piimanly inteiestcd in inte¬ 
grating the nursery school, junior college, and adult education 
into the public-school program 

Let us address our attention to the first, the lateral, type of 
expansion. Nation-wide statistics for the school year 1939-1940 
reveal the fact that there were almost two million children, six to 
fifteen years of age, who were not attending a school of any kind 
Generally speaking, the poorer and more backward communities 
make little, if any, provision for educating the child of kinder¬ 
garten age, the physically handicapped child, the mentally sub¬ 
normal child and the child who presents problems of behavior. 
In this connection, the 1948 Yearbook of the Ameiican Associa¬ 
tion of School Administrators estimates that less than 10 per cent 
of the number of children in these groups, the countiy over, aie 
serviced by some type of specialized program in the public schools 

In general, the larger metropohtan cities have led the way in 
developing specialized progiams foi exceptional children New 
York City, for example, opeiates a program of special classes and 
special schools on a city-wide basis Classes foi the hospitalized, 
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the partially sighted, the deaf, the hard of hearing, the crippled, 
the cardiac, the children of low vitality, the mentally subnormal, 
and the predelinquent are currently in operation. Provision is also 
made for the individual instruction of children who are home- 
bound. The most recent venture in the many-sided effort to meet 
the needs of all the children in New York City is the oiganization 
of the so-called "'600” schools, the purpose of which is the rehabili¬ 
tation and education of boys presenting difficult problems of mal¬ 
adjustment and behavior. What the New York City school system 
is doing in specialized education is being duplicated to a degree 
in the larger cities of the country. There is an uigent need to 
extend the advantages of specialized education to all communities, 
rural, village, town, and city, in the effort to realize equality of 
educational opportunity for all the children 

Before the turn of the century, the high school was essentially 
a preparatory school for admission to college. Its curriculum 
centered about the teaching of Latin and Greek, mathematics, the 
sciences, and the humanities. It was designed to appeal to the 
select few rather than the many. This is no longer true In the 
fifty-year period between 1890 and 1940, registration in the public 
high schools of the United States rose from 200,000 to 6,600,000, a 
thirtyfold increase. 

These statistics indicate that the high schools have become pait 
of our system of common schools. They represent, for the vast 
majority of American youth, their final experience with formal 
schooling. Within the past half century, the high schools have 
increasingly become terminal institutions for the many rathei 
than preparatory institutions for the few. In conformity with this 
trend, the primary function of the high schools must be that of 
meeting the needs of all American youth. 

That this function is not fully realized is clearly indicated by 
the fact that at least 50 per cent of die students who enter high 
school feiil to graduate. One of the major causes for dropping out 
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IS the inability of the family to maintain the student at school. 
Expenditures for carfare, lunch, general-organization member¬ 
ship, club activities are estimated to average from fco to $ioo 
during the high-school year. In normal times, it is not too diffi¬ 
cult for high-school youth to meet these expenditures through 
part-time work. However, during periods of economic recession 
or depression, part-time opportunities dry up. It is recommended 
that funds be made available to the school authoiities to enable 
needy high-school students to earn enough in school to enable 
them to continue to attend. 

Of even greater importance m retaining high-school youth in 
school is the effort to broaden and enrich the curriculum. Com¬ 
mercial couises, technical courses, courses in the creative and 
applied arts, courses in the semiskilled and skilled trades should 
be included as an integral part of the over-all program. There is 
little likelihood that the high schools will succeed in retaining 
youth in the schools unless they offer a program that meets their 
needs and their interests. 

Elementary schools and high schools, alike, must key their 
programs to certain basic objectives. The first objective is that of 
self-realization. Each child or youth must be helped to realize his 
potentialities with respect to character, physical health, mental and 
emotional well-being. The development of competence in liuman 
relationships is a second objective Ours is a co-operative society, 
the success and advancement of which are largely determined by 
the ability of each person to work effectively with others, regard¬ 
less of differences in race, color, creed, or economic condition. 
The development of economic efficiency and insight is a third 
major objective of education The attainment of high-level skills 
in producing, using, and purchasing is essential if our country is 
(o continue to maintain a position of leadership in the soluton of 
domestic and international aftairs The final objective of public 
education is the development of civic responsibility to the com- 
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raunity, state, and nation—the essential ingredient of responsible 
freedom. 

Any doubts about the ability of public education to sell itself 
and Its values to those whom it is designed to serve may be icadily 
resolved by a review of its increase in holding powci ovei the past 
fifty years. At the turn of the century, four years of founal school- 
mg was the aveiage period of education for the Amciican adult 
By the First World War, the avciagc niimbci of yeais of schooling 
had advanced to six years. According to the 1940 census figuies, 
eight years of schooling was the average educational background 
More recent figures for the metropolitan centeis leveal ten years 
of schooling as the average achievement of Ameucan youth 
Theie is every leason to believe that, if the cuiieni ticnd con¬ 
tinues, an average of twelve years of schooling, the equivalent 
of high-school graduation, will be achieved by 1980 01 eailier, on 
a nation-wide basis. 

The second type of expansion in public education, the vcitical 
expansion, is concerned with the extension of the work of tlic 
public schools upward into the junior-college grades and down¬ 
ward into the so-called preschool years. The extension iipwaid is 
also accompanied by an expansion of services in the field of adult 
education. 

The addition of the junioi-college grades, XIII and XIV, to the 
public-school setup will peiniit the postponement of s[)LCializ.ed 
instruction until the beginning of grade XI Common practice at 
the present time is to launch the program of specialized lustiuc- 
tion, academic, commercial, technical, vocational, at tlie beginning 
of grade X Educators agree that, in general, it is advisable (o 
defer the making of a choice regarding specialized instruction to 
the end of grade XI when the student is sixteen ycais of age By 
and large, the more mature the student, the mote iiitelligeiu the 
choice with 1 espect to specialized education Hqu.illy miporlant is 
the fact that the scope and content of a piogiam of gcneial cdu- 
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cation have broadened to such an extent as to justify the absorp¬ 
tion of the tenth grade for that purpose. 

The establishment of a junior-college piogram makes it pos¬ 
sible for interested students to secure training on the semiprofes- 
sional level in commerciah technical, and trade areas. An example 
in point IS the Fashion Institute at the Central High School of 
Needle Tiades in New York City The proposed Veterans Insti¬ 
tutes in New York State will present programs to 5,000 students 
on the junior-college or technical-institute level in various voca¬ 
tional areas. Where school systems include specialized high 
schools, the extension of the public schools to the junior-college 
level presents no insurmountable difficulties. 

Adult education encompasses all the formal and informal edu¬ 
cational efforts that cake place after the period of compulsory 
education has ended Whereas adult education was originally 
limited to making the immigrant literate and to preparing him 
for ciCizenshipj it has now widened its program to meet the needs 
of all adults A high degree of sensitivity to adult needs and of 
flexibility IS required for the success of any adult educational pro> 
gram The advice and counsel of representative adults and adult 
groups should be obtained and utilized m setting up a program 
When this is done, it is amazing to see how much good can be 
accomplished in the education of adults on the basis of limited 
appropriations 

Few educational developments have aroused greater public 
attention and controversy tlian the proposal to extend public 
education downward to the nursery-school level, The nursery- 
school program for children from two to five years of age origi¬ 
nated in colleges and universities interested in child growth and 
development Dunng the depression, the Works Progress Admin¬ 
istration encouraged the development of prekmcleigarten classes 
More recently, dunng the Second World Wai, additional impetus 
was given to the establishment of nursery-school classes under the 
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provisions of the Lanham Act. Yet the expansion of the nursery- 
school movement has been slow. Recent estimates indicate that 
not more than lo per cent of the children aged two to five are 
now accommodated in nujsery school or kindergarten, the 
majority in the large cities. Furthermore, only 20 per cent of the 
five-year-old children the nation over can be enrolled in kinder¬ 
garten under existing facilities. 

Educators agree that early identification and treatment of 
handicaps and disorders offer the most promising returns. Early 
childhood presents a golden opportunity for ironing out incipient 
tendencies toward emotional, social, and moral maladjustment 
All too often children who arc admitted to the first grade without 
previous schooling present serious problems in attitude and 
behavior which the parents have overlooked and failed to have 
treated. Such untoward developments might well be eliminated 
or reduced on the nursery-school or kindergarten level, were 
such facilities available to all the children. 

It is estimated that expenditures amounting to a half-billion 
dollars would be required to assure an acceptable program of 
kindergarten and nursery-school education on a nation-wide scale. 
Yet the problem of obtaining adequate financial support vs not 
as difficult as that of overcoming the antipathy of a large segment 
of the public to what appears to be a drastic step in the direction 
of state control of children. If the program of early childhood 
education is to make demonstrable progress within the next dec¬ 
ade, it is essential that the basic rights of parents to supervise the 
development of their children during their first five years be 
guaranteed. Important as it is at all times, co-operation between 
the home and the school is uniquely important during early child¬ 
hood. In this connection, it should be pointed out that a pro¬ 
gram of parental education must be an intrinsic part of any worth¬ 
while program of early childhood education. 

Each postwar period in our history has been marked by a 
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notable expansion in the scope and functioning of the public 
schools. The current postwar period finds the public schools 
engaged in an epoch-making effort toward meeting the needs of 
all the children of elementary- and secondary-school age and 
toward extending its held of activity to the preschool and adult 
levels. These dynamic developments point up the enduring and 
vital contributions which the public schools can and must make 
to die continuing advancement of the American way of hfe. 

C Frederick. Pertsch is Assistant Superintendent of the Board of Education of the 
City of New York. 




AMERICAN EDUCATION, THE CONTRIBUTION TO 
"THE DIGNITY AND WORTH OF THE INDIVIDUAL" 

Anna Porter Burrell 

Our inheritance of fieedom originated in the desire of a small 
gioup of people to Uve thcii own lives as individuals "responsible 
only to God and their ncighbois ” For tins desire, they willingly 
toiled and undeiwent untold hnidslups The age-old tenet of "the 
dignity and woith of the individual" was embodied in the phi¬ 
losophies of such men as Paine, Jefferson, and Lincoln It is piedi- 
cated on the acceptance of human values and the evaluation of 
man for what he is rather than by the cxtianeous yaidsticks of 
birtli and economic position. The integrity of the individual is 
held sacred. That man and society are peifcctible, that progiess is 
possible, is taken for granted. Each person is assumed to be equal 
in rights, both ethic and legal, and to be entitled to equal, though 
not necessarily identical, opportunity for developing his unique 
potentialities to the highest level. 

The American ideal remains, altliough it has changed and is 
changing in application Each century has seen a bioadening and 
deepening interpretation of the deinociatic concept as the popu¬ 
lation has progressed from the relative homogeneity of the early 
seventeenth-century society to the heterogeneity of today Early 
in America’s life, many of the people wete relatively close in 
ideal, aims, and adventuresomencss of spirit, as well as m national 
background. They were pioneers, giapphng with the wilder¬ 
ness, willing to accept present privation for the sake of their 
future Their recognition of the woith of the individual was 
basically in terms of their own homogeneous group 
Thomas Jefferson was the great proponent during the eight¬ 
eenth century of the rights of man and the dignity of the indi¬ 
vidual His deep-seated faith in people led Iiiin to espouse the 
liberal cauie. He trusted "the people” as the foundation and ulti- 
inaie security of self-governing instiLiiiions The enlightenment 
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of the people as a whole was his aim Nevertheless, even Jeffer¬ 
son was not prepared to extend the concept of equality to include 
all. His emphasis was upon equality for freeholders rather than 
workers, although he recognized to a great extent the rights of 
the latter. 

During the Industn.al Revolution hand power gave way to 
machine power. This change brought about a greater concen¬ 
tration of people in northern cities Though not landowners, they 
souglit and won the right to vote Recognition of the political 
rights of nonproperty owners and extension of the ideal of equal 
opportunity to include certain economic rights followed with the 
introduction of craft and trade unions during the fiist half of 
the nineteenth century The reaction of man toward the machine 
involved the rebuilding of collective groups and, to a consider¬ 
able extent, of the individual personality, and the reorientation of 
all forms of thought and social activity. During this era the Civil 
War brought tlieoretical abolition of the color line as a bar to 
fieedom, equality, and respect. Liberation of the last large dis¬ 
franchised group in America came with the Woman Suffrage 
Amendment following the First World War, a milestone in the 
sporadic advance of the ideal of individual dignity and worth 

The right to grow up without exploitation was given recog¬ 
nition in child-labor restrictions, and the constitutionality of the 
Fair Labor Standaids Act was established in 1941 Rulings of 
the Fair Employment Practices Commission, a wartime federal 
agency set up in 1943, and permanent measures enacted in a few 
states were calculated to give the same employment opportunities 
to all racial, national, and religious groups 

The liberation of large segments of the American people, the 
worker, the Negro, the woman, and the diild, indicate the broad¬ 
ening base of political, economic, and social participation, and 
the share that racial, national, and religious groups are playing 
in the working out of American democracy. The ideal is chang- 
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ing in emphasis and direction from the “rugged individualism” 
of the early clays to the not so rugged individualism of today. 
Claims that every individual has an unlimited right to be diflerent 
without consideration for others are generally frowned upon 
today. The concept now emphasizes individuality to the extent 
and in the areas where it is good for both the individual and the 
group. Group action conversely must be for group purposes that 
do not negate the rights of the individual or minimize individual 
ditoences that are cherished. 

Parallel with the development of the principles of American 
democracy came changes in American education stressing the 
concepts of the worth of the individual. Formerly, education was 
concerned almost completely with the wealthy and the verbally 
brilliant. Education in the Colonies was primarily supported by 
various authoritarian groups. In New England, where public 
education began, religious schools were founded. In the South¬ 
ern Colonies, wealthy landlords hired private tutors to instruct 
their own children and grudgingly established inferior chanty 
schools for the poor. In towns and small farms along the eastern 
coast the “bound boy” fared a little better, for the apprenticeship 
system was the nearest approach to universal education which 
America could claim for nearly two centuries. Such educational 
arrangements were a far cry from schools of today where there 
has been a ceaseless struggle for the extension of education to all 
The changing concept brought about new processes designed 
to serve all or nearly all of the people The influence of the fron¬ 
tier and wilderness and the substantial economic and social 
equality of the people began to break down Old World class 
barriers in education. Second-generation colonists began to 
demand American schools that would educate their childreji for 
their day and location. Many boys and girls found no schools 
equipped to teach what they most needed; others were financially 
unable to pay for the education offered. Finally, free, tax-sup- 
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ported public schools began to open to many regardless of creed 
or condition, and universal education was envisioned. 

During the past fifty years great strides have been made in the 
direction of developing a genuinely American education The 
existence of free schools from kindergarten to university in many 
of the states is an eiTective and living demonstration on the part 
of democratic society of its obligation to provide for the educa¬ 
tion of its people. As American education developed, working 
toward the goal of the recognition of the individual, a series of 
changes were noted. 

Economic Status 

Economic status was the first emphasis for selection of those 
to be educated Those whose parents could afford tutors or tuition 
to piivately operated seminaries received education. The “gentle¬ 
men and gentlewomen” were given educations because they came 
from families that could afford to pay for instruction. 

The Bright versus the Dull 

The bright versus the dull was the next concern of the educa¬ 
tional system Schools were geared for a long period to the verb¬ 
ally brilliant. Emphasis was placed on the narrow aspect of intel¬ 
ligence at this time. In the remote past, intelligence was regarded 
as a special gift of generous gods to man, or at least to the upper 
classes of men According to this idea, the divine spark of intel¬ 
ligence could be trusted to guide humanity continuously in the 
path of social progress For a time educators gave little or no 
atiention to mechanical, artistic, or musical abilities of the indi¬ 
vidual Concern was with the so-called intellectual abilities and 
one who did not possess these in marked degree was considered 
ilull and therefore little was offered in the field of education to 
meet his needs The schools seemed to function as a screening 
device, a classification center, and held out to the intellectual an 
opportunity for secondary and higher education. 
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The emphasis placed on tesliiig 111 the first quarter of the 
twentieth century was aimed not so much at evaluating the indi¬ 
vidual but to place him within a quantitative class, which obscured 
truly individualized tiaits. Our mcchamcal, industrialized civiliza¬ 
tion was concerned witli averages and percentages Little atten¬ 
tion was given to making use of individual intelligence, of the 
needs, intcicsts, and abilities that take the child fiom where he 
IS and carry him forward. 

Health Concern 

The ideal of the worth and integrity of die individual was 
further implemented by a serious concern foi the health of 
America’s children. Realizing that a changing society leqiures 
periodic reinterpretation of the nature of this responsibility, 
special attention has been given to the mattei of the individual’s 
health. The span of life has been lengthened by modern science 
and economy. The improvement of personal health and physical 
fitness has been repeatedly stated as an important objective for 
secondary education. It is one of the seven cardinal principles of 
education. This policy was developed on the theoi y that physical 
fitness influences all other phases of fitness and of course is affected 
by them. It then becomes an important tool toward the develop¬ 
ment of the individual m his total picture For that reason schools 
place great stress on health. A democracy with its respect £01 
individual life and happiness is dedicated to the proposition that 
all children should be wellborn, carefully guaidcd against avoid¬ 
able infections, properly nourished in body and mind, and given 
an environment in which they can grow in healthful maturity and 
have a chance to live long, happily, and well Safety fiom mental 
and physical disease suggests safety from accidents It is believed 
that the educated person will cherrsh a sincere intercsl not only 
in his own health but in maintaining the health standards of the 
entire community 
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The Depression and Economics 

The schools of the nation were offeied a great challenge fol¬ 
lowing the economic collapse of 1929 They worked not only to 
meet the physical but also the social and economic needs of chil¬ 
dren shatteied by poor housing, inadequate food, lack of dental 
and medical care, and the widening circle of unemployment 
Lunches helped the hungry child who came to school without 
breakfast or without prospects of much for supper. Carfare funds 
permitted children living at distances to continue their schooling 
Teachers were aware that undernourished children, needing medi¬ 
cal and dental care, fatigued and with lowered vitality, were in no 
condition to learn, and care was taken to provide for these chil¬ 
dren Social workers, guidance counselors, and teachers tried to 
meet the needs and to bolster the courage not only of the chil¬ 
dren but, wherever possible, their parents also 

The Curriculum 

The changing curriculum is another step in the evolution of 
education toward recognizing the woith and integrity of every 
individual regardless of his socioeconomic status As long as the 
function of the elementary schools was simply to teach the three 
R’s and that of the secondary schools and colleges to prepare a 
professional elite, the educational institutions of the country 
derived few important implications from the ideal of the indi¬ 
vidual’s right to self-determination, to freedom of choice, and Ins 
freedom to grow When educators began to revolt against tradi¬ 
tional subject matter and authontaiian methods they alhimed the 
right of the individual to exercise his own discietion, to Follow his 
own interests in choosing the areas of experience m school This 
right to self-determination was extended even into elementary 
education 

The development of the school curriculum cannot be traced 
through the centuries without noting that important changes 
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have occurred. Four outstanding motivations become apparent in 
the overview of the evolution of the curriculum in its developing 
recognition of the individual. 

The religious motivation was stressed in the subject matter 
from 1635 to 1770. During this period, schools were essentially 
class institutions as illustrated by the roster of Harvaid Uni¬ 
versity; there the students were listed according to social stand¬ 
ing. Girls could secure only rudimentary training until the 
academies appeared. 

Though the curriculum of the schools did not change appre¬ 
ciably during the first century and a half of the life of the nation, 
changes in economy, social life, political beliefs, and educational 
practices were occurring especially in the last fifty years of this 
period, 1770-1860. This political motivation was reinforced by two 
movements which have been fundamental in American life; 
namely, the extension to all citizens of the right to vote, and the 
development of “rugged individualism.” Beginning m earnest 
around 1820 the struggle for free education at public expense was 
not definitely decided until after the middle of the nineteenth 
century. 

Lookmg at the curriculum development from i860 to 1920, the 
utilitarian motive was found to predominate in American edu¬ 
cation, Evidence of this is found in the establishment of the 
public high school with emphasis upon its function for prepara¬ 
tion for immediate work as well as for college; the establishment 
of specialized schools, such as commercial and technical high 
schools. More and more, subjects of practical nature were admitted 
to the secondary-school curriculum (1890) with accompanying 
features of much free election. 

Full victory for the utilitarians was not achieved until after 
1910 when experimental practices in psychology and education 
shifted the focus from subject matter to the child. The psycholo¬ 
gists made notable contributions to the curriculum. The psy- 
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chology of individual differences was formulated during the 
second decade of the twentieth century. Attention was called to 
the fact that no two individuals can be required to follow the same 
pattern of growth and development. Each pupil was recognized 
as having his own rate of learning and growth. 

Mass education, 1920 to date, is a further example of new mean- 
mgs given to the idea of respect for the individual. The dominat¬ 
ing factor in educational philosophy in America today is the 
desire to secure the equalization of educational opportunity for all 
children throughout the nation. Tins equalization of educational 
opportunity means equalization of length of the school term, of 
school facilities, and good instruction for all children by properly 
qualilicd teachers. Some educational leaders have given broader 
meaning to the term defining it as an attempt by educators to 
widen the horizon and extend the base of the curriculum. They 
believe that each child should have the opportunity, under 
competent guidance, to develop fully and richly as an indi¬ 
vidual and as a co-operating member of an interdependent 
society. These educators maintain that the school curriculum 
instead of being “subject-minded” should be *‘child-centered.” 

The influence of textbooks on the curriculum is powerful and 
vice versa. Many textbooks are now showing good examples of 
the change that came about gradually through the influence of 
different educational emphases. 

Emotional Factors 

Emphases on the economic status, verba) intelligence, and 
health of the individual, as well as on the curriculum, are still 
receiving attention in our schools today. In addition to these 
emphases, concern is being given at the present time to the emo¬ 
tional needs of the individual. The importance of being “well- 
informed” is not disparaged in tlic present educational systems. 
No person will deny the desirability of training children to use 
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language accurately and effectively, to understand quantitative 
relationships, and to manipulate figures speedily and accurately 
But evidence exists that these skills can be acquired most easily 
and rapidly as by-products of other activities and experiences 
When children’s emotional needs aic met and when they are 
eager to discover something which seems important to their own 
lives, and needs, they aie quick to acquiic the skills that will 
help them learn and assimilate experience By changing the 
orientation of the eaily years in school to make them contribute 
moie directly to meeting the needs of the individual, we also 
accomplish more effectively the tiaming of pupils in the funda¬ 
mental skills 

The needs manifested by growing individuals are causing a 
considerable modification of the school cuiriculum and educa¬ 
tional techniques. Curricular reorganization is being undertaken 
to give attention to maladjustment in terms of excessive depriva¬ 
tion, frustration, or insecurity which denies the child opportunity 
to fulfill the basic needs of his developing personality. The pro¬ 
gram and life of the school is becoming such, in many instances, 
as to assign subject matter and skills to the service of personality 
development, critical social action, values, and techniques of 
co-operative living. Such an approach does not underestimate the 
value of scholarship and does not limit the scope of content. It 
stresses the necessity to give adequate attention to the emotional 
needs. 


Concern for fhe Individual In +he Group 

Respect for individual worth is important, but equally 
important is the respect the individual gives to the group It is 
necessary to study the child in relation to the group and the 
group situation. Each aspect of the cultural pattern must be seen 
in terms of what it means to the growing individual in it, each 
individual must be studied in terms of what he is looking for and 
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receiving from the pattern about him. Oddly enough, the indi¬ 
vidual-centered culture actually has no concern with the prob¬ 
lems of the individual as such It is concerned with the problems 
of people living with one anothei, concerned with the individual 
flowing into the pattern and the pattern similarly into him. 

Especially since the beginning of the depression considerations 
have modified the interpretation of the educational implications 
of the philosophy of individual rights. It has been incieasingly 
recognized that the welfare of individuals depends upon effective 
collective action and upon the maintenance of adaptability in 
social institutions. Individuals must accept some limitations of 
their fieedom to act; the welfare of others achieves equal impor¬ 
tance with the self-interest as a criterion of acceptable behavior. 
Because the schools are the social institutions giving formal train¬ 
ing to the young, this modification of the individualist philosophy 
has profound implications for curricular changes and educators 
are working to meet the challenge 

Human Values 

Many educators believe that the real values to this world are 
human rather than material values; that real gains in civilization 
are made only through improvement of mankind. Educational 
purposes are rooted in the life of a people. 

The purposes of schools evolve, reflecting and interacting with 
the purposes that permeate the life of the people. For example, 
educational purposes in the early Colonial days were largely 
religious. It was thought necessary that each person consult the 
Bible at firsthand, hence each person must leain to read Today 
reading instruction is not )ustified by the act of reading itself, but 
rests upon such considerations as effective living and personal 
enjoyment. The controlling purpose represents a choice of values 

American educators realize that there can be no lasting contri¬ 
bution to the ideal of the dignity of the individual from schools 
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in which discipline is based on autocracy, where the atmosphere 
IS heavy with intolerance and fear, where practice ignores or 
overwhelms the personality of each child The ideal approaches 
recognition in a school with a broad, humane, and flexible cur- 
iiculum where there is respect for the personality of each child, 
and where teachers and supervisors not only teach but actunlly 
piactice the ideal of human equality. 

What has been said of education in general gives the wiong 
impicssion if one reads and infers the same emphasis among all 
groups of the population. As in all processes of evolution, the 
growing contribution of American education to the dignity and 
worth of the individual is marred by many obvious discrepancies 
between the ideal and the piactices. Any examination of the 
national educational system or of the countless documents such 
as the President’s "Report on Civil Liberties,” the "Report on 
Higher Education for American Democracy,” or Gunnar 
Myrdal’s American Dilemma reveals concrete evidences of great 
inequalities. 

Despite these inequalities the schools of America arc making 
positive contributions within many educational areas The follow¬ 
ing are illustrative of these gains: 

The discovery, training, and utilivation of individual talents through 
scholarships and fellowships. Here abilities which might otherwise 
liavc been lost because of straitened economic circumstances are 
utilized, 

The shift in educ.uion trom a luirovvly conceived concentration 
upon die mental-intellectual aspects of development of pupils to a 
broadly organi 7 ed program which includes the all-nround develop¬ 
ment of the person, .1 development that includes not only the scholastic 
aspects of the child’s life but also his social effectiveness, his emo¬ 
tional health and maturity, and his physical well-being and healtli 
This broadci program gives attention to the wholeness of a person 
functioning as an integrated individual. 
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The realization on the part o£ administiatois at all levels that equal 
opportunity requires diversified curricula. 

The provision of counseling m mass education as a means for 
adapting instruction to the individual. 

The tremendous rise in school enrollment at all levels including 
adult education. 

The alertness of teachers to the unmet needs of each child. 

The more intimate relationship existing between the school and 
the community. 

The recognition on the part of the majoiity of the nation’s school 
systems of the need tor increased attention to the problem of better 
human relationships 

The assimilation of the racial and religious components of our 
citizenry within the public schools in most parts of oiu country. 

The emphasis on improved teacher-tiaining progiams aimed at 
understanding the child and the impoitance of human values. 

Our schools me working to implement America’s experiment 
m living together—chat experiment which has arisen out of the 
conviction that the most rewarding ways of living are those by 
which every person works not only to further his own develop¬ 
ment but to help others realize their best potentialities Thus the 
school continues to espouse the cause of the dignity and worth 
of the individual, that ideal which develops as v/e progress 
toward it. It is by sharing in the creation of tins ideal and by 
appraising progress toward its attainment that the schools can 
make their most significant and dynamic contributions to the 
culture of Ameiica. 


Anna Portei Dnnell is assigned to ihc Curriculum Council oE the Board of Education 
«{ New York City. 




THE ROLE OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 
IN A DEMOCRACY 

Harold H. Abelson 

It IS no secret that the maich towaid democracy is not an easy 
jaunt The road is rough and bioken Along its sides are snipers 
and armed bands, eager to prevent further advance and to cause 
retreat. The marchers themselves .iie not always sure of the loute 
Some arc not adequately equipped foi the excursion Progress is 
uneven and slow. 

Education is a crucial weapon in the snuggle toward democ¬ 
racy—but not just any kind of education The forces of education 
can be turned toward oi away from the goals of democracy 
Which way these forces will go depends on a number of things, 
not least among which is the provision the educational system 
makes foi research and appraisal. 

But just as It does not follow that any kind of education will 
assure democracy, so we cannot expect to find that any kind of 
research program will help education to achieve its democratic 
objectives. It is the purpose of the present paper to inquiic into 
the special characteristics of American educational research as 
they relate to the achievement of democratic puiposes. 

That educational research in this country is essentially a demo¬ 
cratic movement is evidenced by the absence of a research oli¬ 
garchy. Instead of a small clique consisting of the academically 
elite, thousands of practitioners from every type of educational 
position participate in the many research entei prises that aic 
conducted each year True, nauch wasted effort results fiom the 
limited research training and experience of the great majority of 
participants, but it is easy to sense the democratic implication of 
such widespread participation. Educational research in America is 
a grass-roots movement. 

The very popularity of the research enterprise in American 
education is a further sign of democratic strength, for any insti- 
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tution that is willing to examine itself with a view toward self- 
impiovement is likely to grow in effectiveness. It would be naive 
indeed to assert that educators have not manifested the common 
human tendency toward inertia and defensive rationalization 
Much research has been instigated for the primary puipose of 
bringing psuedoscientific support to the assistance of precon¬ 
ceived notions All too frequently research has been made the 
servant of the educational propagandist or the official with a 
predetermined program to sell Notwithstanding the occasional 
misuse of research, however, one can discern a large undercur¬ 
rent of genuine inquiry in the amazingly rapid increase in 
research interest during the twentieth century. 

Freedom and willingness to question marked the educational 
research movement from its beginning Consider, for example, 
the questioning of the doctrine of formal discipline in the 1890’s 
which occasioned such epochal studies as James’s experimental 
disproof of a “faculty” of memory and J. M Rice’s startling find¬ 
ing of the “futility of the spelling grind ” The results of these 
studies ran counter to the then widely accepted theories; yet the 
investigators were given a hearing, and their discoveries pre¬ 
vailed. Does It really matter that in the beginning the method¬ 
ology of reseaich may have been shot through with weaknesses 
of one sort or another if essentially the piocess of inquiry is free 
and self-searching? 

What shall we say of the shifting interests, methods, and postu¬ 
lates of educational research during its fifty-year history? Broadly 
speaking, during the early period efficiency, quantification, and 
narrow utilitarianism seemed to prevail. Counting, measuring, 
correlating, and experimenting were regarded virtually as the 
essence of research procedure. No doubt the disrepute into which 
the older forms of educational speculation had fallen served to 
nariow the methodological horizon of the early investigators 
But the spirit of open inquiry and discussion itself soon brought 
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to light the need for a broadei and deeper outlook. Consideration 
of goals and values began to impinge upon nanower questions of 
means and methods; the need for investigating the deeper 
dynamic hypotheses became evident. The percentage of super¬ 
ficially concerned studies has decreased over the yeais. Researchers 
have leained from their earlier mistakes. Continued cndcal com¬ 
ment on the outlook and techniques of rcbcarch, such as appeal 
from time to time in the Review of ’Educational Rcsearchy augurs 
well for futiiie growth and development. 

But, as we review the course of the lesearch movement in 
American education, are we not mistaking the chaotic torrent of 
a flood for the stately flow of a river? Has not reseaich been 
marked by a wanton individualism, an unthinking show of 
activity, an unchartcred course ? What of the many small, incon¬ 
clusive, oft-duplicated but nondefinitive studies? What of the 
frequent disregaid of previous research and scholarship on the 
part of investigators? The resultant pile of deadwood is high 
indeed; no one can deny that. What we may reject, however, is 
the implication that specifically unproductive efforts are neces¬ 
sarily fruitless. Such an inference is particularly inapplicable to 
learning situations. In all modesty, we must acknowledge that a 
generation of educational researchers cannot spring up overnight. 
A long period of experimental learning is a prerequisite to con¬ 
sistently mature and effective research. 

One line of evidence of researdi progress and democratic 
co-operation is to be found in the slow but discernible improve¬ 
ment m the co-ordination of research effort. Those who par¬ 
ticipated in educational research in the twenties can readily recall 
how difficult it was then even to locate the titles of previous 
research. True, Walter S. Monroe had prepared several mimeo¬ 
graphed lists of educational theses and the then United States 
Bureau of Education had already begun its yeaily listing of 
unpublished materials, but the Educational Index did not enter 
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the field until 1929 and the Review of 'Educational Research did 
not appear until 1931. Today at least thcie is less excuse than 
twenty years ago for undertaking a research study without fiist 
becoming aware of pievious work in the field 

Organized programs of research resulting from the activities of 
research bureaus, foundation grants, and the like have undergone 
unspectacular but significant development Considering the huge 
sums that are spent on education, the amount allocated to research 
by educational agencies is woefully inadequate, but here too the 
curve IS upward in direction It must be remembered that the 
need for freedom of inquiry and for individual initiative m 
research argue for limitations on the amount of co-ordinated 
control. It is safe to say, however, that educational research still has 
a long way to go before it could be chaiacteiized as being 
overco-ordinated. 

Again, one may complain of a lelatively disorganized pattern 
of research as evidenced by the fact that, by and large, each indi¬ 
vidual IS encouraged to select his research pioblem very much on 
his own initiative To understand the true significance of this 
phenomenon one must view it more as typically democratic 
respect for the individual than as laissez-faire negligence or a false 
valuing of rugged individualism. To the individual, research 
activity is not divorced from his needs as a teacher or adminis¬ 
trator and as a person undergoing general professional growth. 
To most persons research is a part of learning and development 
Hence the project must relate to the background and interests of 
the researcher, whatever they are. The imposition of research 
tasks upon persons who are emotionally and intellectually unpre¬ 
pared for them is likely to result only in poor research and in 
limited professional gain Research development and professional 
development must move foiward togethei Both take time If the 
result IS to be a genuine improvement in educational functioning, 
neither can be unduly accelerated 
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The reader is iiiidoiibLcdly aware of the many-sided implica¬ 
tions of the fact that American educational rsearch is basically a 
popular movement, a kind of folk lescaich, as it were This fact 
finds significant expiession in the choice of problems for research 
Demociatic research seeks out foi study those problems that reflect 
the needs of practical woikeis in the field. Once the floodgates 
are opened, teachers and admimstratois bring forili a veiitable 
torrent of questions Consider, for example, the following initial 
statements of problems: “Oiii scliool offers a variety of vocational 
high-schooI courses olhei than the commeicial Many of the girls 
enter the ninth guide with less than seventh-guide arithmetic 
ability. What kind of arithmetic in.struction shall wc offer these 
girls?” “I teach a sixth-giade class where wc are expected to corre¬ 
late literature with other subjects like geography and history 
Shouldn't the children have an opportunity to read the good 
things in literature regardless of then couclation with otliei sub¬ 
jects?” ‘T have just given a friendship questionnaire to my junior- 
high-school classes and find that cliques have been formed along 
national and other group lines. How c.in I break down these 
cliques?” “We have a dozen children in our school with IQ’s 
over 150 We don’t know whether, if wc make special arrange¬ 
ments foi them, they won’t miss the opportunity of learning how 
to get along with people less intelligent than themselves” 

The academically oriented scientific worker may wince at the 
scope and wording of questions such as these, for they are couched 
in terms of particular rathei than general issues and are appli- 
cational rather than fundamental in their orientation. He may 
sense that any thorough analysis of these questions will carry one 
into the realm of values, and may consider that realm foreign to 
scientific research. He may even argue that concrete questions 
imbedded in an evaluative frame of reference lead to a false utili- 
larianism rather than to long-range application and pi ogress Yet, 
instead of rejecting the felt needs of the people conceineJ, con- 
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temporary reseach takes them as starting points foi the more 
comprehensive and basic inquiry ordinarily associated with the 
scientific method 

The tianslation of realistic problems into research terms requires 
the help of scientifically trained experts In democratic research 
the specialist woiks co-operatively with people in the field in the 
clarification of problems and in efforts to solve them It would 
be a mistake to assume that effective research could be done with¬ 
out expert leadership In the democratic setup, just as the views of 
the general practitioner are regaided with interest and respect, so 
IS the guidance of the research specialist sought The sharing of 
goals and the mutual contribution of ideas are nuclear elements 
m democratic endeavor. The research expert must co-ordinate 
research activity, help to translate particularized questions into 
more generalized and hence more widely applicable issues, and 
assist in the selection and application of special investigational 
techniques 

The lole of the democratically oriented leseaich specialist is a 
complex one that requires for its execution a number of qualities 
of intelleciiml and social leadership. In tliis type of functional 
researcli setting the specialist cannot accept the role of a technician, 
but must inquire into matters of policy and objective, both of 
which he must try to clarify for himself and help others to clarify. 
In essence, he must sliare with the other participants both the 
purposes and the means of the research enterprise 

As one tiaces the research implications of the democratic ideal, 
the very methods of research cannot escape attention. As an illus¬ 
tration of the relationship between democratic purpose and 
research methodology may be taken the frequently discussed 
issue concerning the place of evaluation m research. To the edu¬ 
cational researcli worker the determination of acceptable value is 
as much a part of the research job as the establishment of effective 
means for achieving designated ends Moieovci, when determin- 
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ing values, the investigator shuns arbitraly and auchoritaiian 
sources and seeks out as best he can expressions of the aspirations 
of the community. This he docs in co-operation with his co-work- 
crs. Thus, the research activity itself is, or can be, an experience 
tn democracy. 

The democratic ideal requires that, as far as is feasible, the 
participants in a research project, both subjects and co-operating 
professional personnel, be made aware of the pui poses of the study 
and themselves undergo a developmental experience in the course 
of tlieir participation. Negatively stated, the investigator must 
restrain any impulse he may have to use the participants toward 
his own ends. The application of this principle is difRcult, but far- 
reaching in importance. The principle of democratic participa¬ 
tion entails a conception of the research process as being inter¬ 
woven with the educational process itself. A geneial paper is not 
the place for a discussion of the many technical questions that 
have to be considered in the light of this position. Suffice it to say 
that the increasingly popular “action” type of reseaich has some 
bearing on the matter, although action research can be cliiccted 
toward undemocratic ends A clearer illustration of democratic 
participani research is to be found in recent cuniculum-construc- 
tion studies in activity-progiani settings. School self-appiaisal 
studies may also reflect this conception of lescarch. 

No emphasis on participant awareness and interest as criteua 
of good research should blind us to the necessity for scientific 
cogency as a test of adequate research method Cleaily, while one 
may throw the weight of leadeiship in unit planning upon a 
sixth-grade class for teaching piiiposes, in a controlled expeiiment 
certain elements of content or piocedure would have to be pre¬ 
determined by the expcrimcntei. Sometimes, too, extrinsic factors 
would be introduced were pupils made aware of specific expeii- 
mental purposes, or even that a formal experiment was under 
way. In such instances the reseirch project may have to be dU- 
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cussed With the pupils after the experiment factors have been 
applied, if the democratic ideal is to be maintained. It is not so 
much the detailed nature of the lelationship between researcher 
and participants as the spirit of that relationship that counts. In 
research work as in other educational relationships it is a ques¬ 
tion whether democracy can be achieved through undemocratic 
behavior, 

We have presented certain of the features of educational research 
in this country. In the light of the criteria of democratic research 
can we say that all is well with research? Obviously not. But the 
first fifty years of the research movement have given us a tool 
and a tradition that can become a great force for progress and 
democracy. How we develop and use this new-found resource 
remains to be seen, 

Harold H Abeison is the Director of the Educational Clinic of the College of the 
City of New York. 




THE MANAG-EMENT OF MEN 
George E. Axtelle 

Tlie problems of m.magcmcni have changet! gicatly during 
recent ccnturic.s When Lommuuitie}. were small and cotiipara* 
tively independent of cad) ollici, when enterprise was on a small 
scale, and when gioiip life* had an iiiiimate charactci, manage¬ 
ment was com]).\i.\liVcly simple Mokovci, mauagcmcui had vc\y 
different pioblcms when communities we*ic slow changing, when 
status was dcrinile, and iclations long established, when authority 
was unquestioned, and when eveiyonc knew his place and kept 
It Giving and enforcing ordeis under such cucumstances involved 
a minimum of admmistiative competence and of understanding 
of liuman nntiiie, 

The rise of the middle classes and the subsequent industrial 
revolution profoundly alteied the piobknts of management The 
power age and advanced technology have brought people together 
in vast numbers Institutions and coinmunitics are enoimously 
moie complex and highly interdependent Our several lives are 
hound together into a host of collectivities and these in tui n intei- 
woven into one interdependent world We work in great numbers 
Even doctors and scientists are coming to work togcthei as teams 
The fruits of our civilization are the pioduct of mass pi eduction, 
mass consumption, and an enormously complex and Vvined divi¬ 
sion of labor. 

Moreover, the spirit of men has undergone vast change The 
earlier stages of capitalism bred a spirit of independence and 
moral equality Men no longer take ordeis or suffer contempt 
passively as they once did. Management is no longei tlic simple 
administrative matter of organizing men as they miglii macihnes, 
and of giving orders Human natuie is no longci the same The 
psychology of serfdom and slavciy cannot operate oui scientific- 
technological society 

The natural sciences levolutionr/cd indusiiy and agncultuic 
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In doing so they have placed an enormous buideii upon the arts 
of management We have long since given up magic, incantation, 
and coercion in the management of things Wc have learned 
lather to study and learn how dungs work and what to expect of 
them under given conditions We are beginning to do the same m 
the management of men There are many in both public admin¬ 
istration and private management who believe that a new frontier 
IS to be found in the ai ts of management when they are informed 
and guided by an understanding of men Thus they are beginning 
to employ scientific methods to inquire into the working condi¬ 
tions and relationships which call forth men’s best energies 
Thus the application of the natural sciences to the aits of pro¬ 
duction now force upon us the necessity of making similar appli¬ 
cation of scientific methods and bodies of knowledge to problems 
of human relations The development of the human sciences and 
their application to the problems of management should bring 
even greater fruits than the growth and application of the natural 
sciences because of the greater potentials locked in human nature 
When the arts of management learn how to release intelligence, 
moral purpose, and a sense of community among men they will 
touch every aspect of our common lives They will not only 
increase the physical efficiency of industry, agriculture, govern¬ 
ment bureaus, and other operating agencies, they will enhance 
the significance of our occupational life and give labor its true 
sense of dignity. More deeply and profoundly they will trans¬ 
form human relations in all institutions, in the home, the school, 
tile church, the club, industry, and political life. War itself can 
be finally abolished only when we have a scientific knowledge of 
our culture and of the cultures of other peoples, and when this 
understanding is tianslated into the arts of management and 
diplomacy The concept of management itself will undeigo pro¬ 
found change Management will come to be less the art of admin¬ 
istering authority and moie the art of helping groups to organize 
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themselves in such ways as call forth their greatest powers indi¬ 
vidually and collectively. 

Some fear that the growth of the human sciences and their 
application to management may prove a great Frankenstein that 
will forever enchain humanity to the dictates of the ambitious. 
They fear that it will but complete the concentration of power 
which the growth and application of the natural sciences has so 
effectively started. They see them as instruments by which indus¬ 
trial management will more completely exploit its workers, and 
political adventurers bind men’s wills to their ends. They fear 
that churches and schools will become more efficient instruments 
for the enslavement of men’s minds. 

We cannot ignore this possibility. Those seeking power will 
certainly employ whatevci instruments may be at theii disposal, 
but so too may those who seek to liberate men, to help them to 
achieve their full stature. The human sciences will likewise be 
instruments awaiting those who would free themselves. It is true 
that Hitler made much use of psychological techniques against 
both his own people and his enemies. But it is interesting to note 
that those techniques had only a very short-run efficiency. They 
were not the kind diat could free intelligence or develop a wider 
sense of community. 

Those groups and societies will survive and grow m power that 
best learn how to provide freedom to think, to plan, to develop 
initiative and resourcefulness. They will also learn not only how 
to develop a deep sense of community within the group but how 
to relate themselves effectively to other groups 
If we have learned anything about men it is that they arc born 
for freedom. That is to say, men achieve their fullest potentialities, 
imagination, intelligence, creativity, sociality only under freedom. 
They must have room for growth, room to be men. That is why 
the early stages of capitalism possessed such an enoimous 
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dynamic. Men’s minds as well as their bodies were freed. They 
achieved powers of which they had never dreamed. America’s 
greatness and power is often explained by her wealth of resources. 
But these resources were not available to the Indians. America’s 
greatness lies in the millions who found freedom here to grow 
With that freedom they made use of her resources. Capitalism has 
now reached an advanced stage. The earlier conditions of freedom 
no longer exist but the spirit is still here and is moving to master 
these new conditions 

Men knew that unsupported bodies fall to the earth before 
Newton formulated the law of gravitation. That law simply 
gave that primitive fact a scientific form and related it to all 
physical bodies in their relations to one another. We do not need 
an advanced human science to tell us that freedom is essential to 
man’s fullest development. It can, however, tell us more funda¬ 
mentally what this fact means and relate it to all human relation¬ 
ships. Any human science must begin with this fact. The signifi¬ 
cance of freedom for human life is assurance that the human 
sciences must in the end serve the common interests of men. 

Although the human sciences are in their infancy wc do not 
have to wait for their maturity to apply them to the problems of 
management. Actually management offers the most fruitful field 
for the study of human nature. As problems of industry, agri¬ 
culture, and navigation stimulated the natural sciences, so we may 
expect that problems of management will be the great stimulus to 
the human sciences Scientific method and scientific knowledge is 
already making itself felt m management. What are some of the 
things we have learned about management? 

Traditionally, management has been conceived in rather 
simple terms, with a big boss at the top and directions, orders, 
regulations, and instructions flowing down through the hier¬ 
archical structure to lower levels Such a conception had little 
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place 111 it for initiative, resourcefulness, mtclligcnt judgment, or 
discretion, except at the top. Like the Almighty, the boss had but 
to say “let it be” and it was. 

Progressive management, on the otlier hand, recognizes that the 
most important thing about an oiganizatum is not its lines of 
authority and systems of sanctions, but the sense of purpose, the 
potential intelligence, gcncial capacity, efFeciive paiticipation, and 
the specific skills of its personnel. It conceives its liighest responsi¬ 
bility to be the cultivation of the human resources of the staff 
both individually and collectively This takes time and staff, 
Because of the oveisimple conception of management, adminis¬ 
trative and supervisory olficcis commonly lack the assistance nec¬ 
essary to do a good management job Therefore, the moie human 
aspects of management are often ignored or saci ificecl to program 
lesponsibility 

Progessive management is becoming alert to this problem. It is 
beginning to recognize that high-level performance demands an 
apparatus of leadership, a program, and a staff to cairy out a high 
level of management operation. It is coming to recognize that 
tnanagement involves a variety of functions and talents hereto¬ 
fore unrecognized. What are some of these functions and talents? 

It has generally been recognized that selection and placement 
of staff has some bearing on the effective performance of a group. 
Its importance, however, has seldom been comprehended There 
is probably no more important responsibility of management than 
the determination of the personnel of the group The degree to 
which members of the group can take on training, assimilate 
information, and enter effectively into participation, to which 
they can organize and plan their work, is of utmost importance to 
the effectiveness of the group. Almost if not equally important is 
their belief in the importance of the program and their zeal to 
participate Having chosen a member of the group, it is equally 
important that he be properly placed, that his skills and capacities 
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maich his responsibilities If placed beyond his level he is soon 
subject to frustiation and demoralization If his full talents are 
not utilized he is like a big motor m a small car A person -who is 
misplaced in a group soon loses his sense of challenge and per¬ 
sonal significance A number of such persons in a group generate 
a spirit of mediocrity and soddenness or torpor 

There aie many kinds of gioups in which there can be little 
selection of membership The family, school, and church, for 
example, generally accept the membership they happen to have 
In such groups and in those which may have control over their 
membership as well, the task of management is to help the group 
organize its operations in such ways as challenges the best energies 
of its members 

A high level of group pcifoimanct depends upon effective 
communications throughout the group Each member of the 
group must be able to see the group as a whole, and to recog¬ 
nize the roles of the various parts of the gioup (including his 
own) in carrying on the total activity of the group The problem 
of information and communication incieases greatly with the 
size of the group Whatever its size, however, its elective opera¬ 
tion depends upon the success with which its members can take 
the role of the group as a whole and of its major parts 

Tins was doubtless the main consideration of Plato and Aris¬ 
totle in tJieir insistence that the city-statc should be small enough 
that one could view its boundaiies from its highest eminence 
Growth of communications instruments is a necessary precondi¬ 
tion to the growth in size and effectiveness of political and eco¬ 
nomic units The magnitude of contemporary organizations places 
an exceedingly heavy burden upon this function Only as the 
members of an organization have a clear conception of it in its 
totality and m its several parts can they be intelligent in their own 
performance. 

The problem of communication, however, extends beyond the 
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boundaries of the oiganization itself. Wlietliei a public agency, a 
private industry, a voluntary organization, or a family, the group 
must see itself in its social lole It must have a sense not only of its 
own identity, it must also be informed of the consequences of its 
operations for the general public, and of the response of the pub¬ 
lic to its operations. This progiam of infoimation and communi¬ 
cation IS essential not only that the members of the gioup may 
effectively identify themselves with the gioup emotionally and 
comprehend their roles intellectually, but that they may prop¬ 
erly conceive themselves and their gioup in then moral capacity 
The whole personality is moved to put forth its best energies, its 
devotion, initiative, imagination, resourcefulness, when it finds 
itself in a situation where it can join its energies with others in 
pursuit of a significant end. 

The most vital form of communication, of course, is that which 
occurs in the daily course of active participation. To the degree 
that the members of a group share in the development of policy, 
in discovering the significant facts of their situation, in examina¬ 
tion of the various assumptions that underlie their program, in 
planning and organizing for the future, to that degree they can 
act with intelligence, imaginatiou, and devotion. Their active 
participation informs them of the ways m which they need to 
improve their own skills and understanding. It supplies not only 
stimulus to growth, but defines diiections of giowtii Eftective 
management is alert to provide the training facilities for which 
the members of the group recognize a need Education or tiam- 
ing then takes on the character of a rifle aimed at a point Since 
the end of tiaining is understood by the learners, they are aware 
when they have achieved it. 

Yet the ends of education in the group are by no means nar¬ 
rowed. Actually they arc vastly broadened, but since education is 
a function of a co-operative enterprise specific ends may be sharply 
defined while at the ^aIne time they are integral in a bioad con- 
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text. It should be recognized diat the whole career of the group 
IS broadly educative to the degree that communication and par¬ 
ticipation are effective. It is educative not only in specialized and 
technical matters, it is educative m the deepest intellectual, social, 
and moral respects. The life of the group cultivates a scrupulous 
respect for facts; it cultivates the intellectual disciplines involved 
in seeing the bearing of the facts upon the goals and program of 
the group. Participation in planning and executing a program, in 
entertaining hypotheses and seeing their consequences in action, 
in foimation of policy and making decision, all these involve intel¬ 
lectual discipline of a high order At the same time such a life 
develops the sense of community and moral responsibility. To the 
degree that communication is effective m developing the sense of 
social purpose of the group and keeps the group informed of the 
social consequences and responses resulting from its program, the 
deeper springs of social consciousness are released. 

Management so conceived has little concern for the principle of 
authority and discipline as forms of coercion Authority and 
discipline reside in the collective undertaking of the group. Man¬ 
agement becomes rather a high type of leadership, a leadership 
devoted to the arts of co-operative thinking, planning, and exe¬ 
cution. It is concerned as much with the quality of group life as 
with the products of its operations Progiessive management is 
devoted to the freeing and cultivation of the distinctively human 
energies of the group. Progressive or competent management is 
thus demociatic leadership 

A vastly higher type of skill is demanded for such management 
than for the tiaditional authoritarian management It involves 
insight, imagination, and understanding of a high order It 
demands ceaseless observation and study of human situations to 
locate points at which the democratic process has broken down 
The larger the size of the gioup, the more complex the pioblem, 
the more important the character of subordinates Demociatic 
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management involves a great deal of time devoted to the group 
process. Tlicre must be time for mtciactton^ time for consultation, 
time for planning together, time for informal social intercourse 
The work schedule must make specific provision for the demo¬ 
cratic process to function. 

Management as here used lefcrs equally to the lole of parent, 
teacher, puncipal, miniivter, industi lalist, laboi leader, public 
admmistiaior, political leadci, head of state, diplomat, or a leader 
of a voluntary organization Management is involved wherever 
one has responsibility for the activities of otlicrs. The physical and 
biological sciences have revolutionized our technology and agii- 
cultiire. In doing so they have brought men together in vast num¬ 
bers and in enormously complex relationships The problems of 
management are vastly more complex and intricate As the naiural 
sciences have revolutionized the economic conditions of life, so we 
must look to the human sciences for aid in the organization and 
management of our group life. 

Since men achieve their distinctive powers only under condi¬ 
tions of freedom, we should expect the human sciences to teach 
us how best to create those conditions. Competent management is 
constantly alert to discover those conditions, and makes use of 
human sciences in effecting them. It exploits the arts of com¬ 
munication to enable the group constantly to see itself as a totality 
and in its several parts. It helps the group see itself as an integral 
element of the broader culture in order that it may most effectively 
and intelligently perform its social role. It studies the group proc¬ 
ess, the process of group thinking and planning as well as execu¬ 
tion. Competent management conceives its chief role as that of 
promoting the intellectual and social processes of the gioup 
Competent administration is democratic administration, dedicated 
to the democratic values of the group and of the widei society 
No greater contiibution can be made to ibc vitality and secuiiiy 
of democracy chan growth m the arts of democratic management 
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and the application o£ the human sciences to management prob¬ 
lems Our character as a people is shaped by our primary institu¬ 
tions The quality of family life, of life In the classroom, and in 
our occupations defines our basic values and forms our social skills 
We may rest secure concerning the future of democracy when the 
character of management in these institutions results in the disci¬ 
pline of the democratic character of men 

George E Axtelle is Profesipr of Eduution and Cbairnian of the Departments of 
History of Education and Plitiosophy of Education in the New York University School 
oi Education 


Editor’s Note: Tkse four articles are the fust of a senes assess¬ 
ing the strength of American education which we have asl{ed Dr 
Bristow to cdiL The remmntng articles will be presented in later 


mes. 



THE ROLE OF MYTHS IN CRITICAL EDUCATION 

William Isaacs and Jules Kolodny 

“]n desperate sKuaiions iiian will always liavc rcciause to desperate 
means—and oui picsciu-day political myths hdve been such dcspeiate 
means. IE reason has failed us, there remains the tiUtma intiOy the 
power of the inuaciilous and the mystciious.”—Rinse Cassiici, T/ie 
Myth of the State. 

In an age of conflicting philosophies and warring political 
credos, the role of myths in maintaining or undermining old 
values, or in establishing new ones, has been iiicieasingly dis¬ 
cussed and publicized, Althougli their impoUance in any social 
Older has long been recognized—Plato, Machhivclli, and Sorel 
understood their significance fully—the study of myths has been 
largely neglected, because of the studies made by contemporary 
political theorists and sociologists, however, textbooks and peiiodi- 
cals are devoting more attention to the subject. 

The problem is also one for educatois to ponder They should 
be considering how to handle the subject, especially m secondary 
schools. As we view it, this depends very much upon the indi¬ 
vidual teacher^s political beliefs and educational premises If he 
believes that his gieatcst concern must be to uphold, by whatever 
means, the demociatic way of life as he understands it, Ins prob¬ 
lem is simple: he must expose and undermine the myths of 
fascism and communism, and present those of capitalist democ¬ 
racy as undebatable truths If, on the othei hand, he maintains 
that the democratic philosophy, foi all its faults, can hold its own 
in the competition of ideologies, if he believes that one of the 
main purposes of education is to develop the ability to think and 
to evaluate, he will not be averse to examine the myths of democ¬ 
racy along with those of other systems 
To those who accept the latter alternative, as we do, the prob¬ 
lem is not whether or not to introduce myths into social-studies 
education, but rather: (i) Can an analysis of myths aid in pro¬ 
moting critical thinkings* (2) If so, how should they be treated? 

472 
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The term myths^ unfortunately, has not been used in any precise 
sense. It has been loosely used to include: (a) classical and non- 
classical mythology; (b) folk tales, (c) political legends; (d) 
political myths. Since we are primarily concerned with the study 
of myths at the secondary-school and collegiate level rather than 
the elementary- and junior-high-school level, an inquiry into 
mythology ^ and folk tales ^ is omitted from this analysis. 

Political Legends 

American history abounds, as does ail history, m political 
legends—the deliberate falsification of character and events for the 
purpose of promoting hero worship and a blind loyalty and devo¬ 
tion to country, Probably as a reaction to the incalculable damage 
done by the Paison Weems school of history writing, many liis- 
tonans have completely removed from contemporary American 
history texts all traces of the standard legends (Columbus and the 
egg, the landing at Plymouth Rock, Captain John Smith and 
Pocahontas, George Washington and the cherry tree, and others). 
These legends are not mentioned, neither as true nor false. Some 
historians, however, have expressed their regrets; they hold that 
these legends “carefully integrated into courses of instruction in 
American history offer opportumties for the development of skills, 
understandings, and attitudes necessary to rational thinking ... ” ® 

We too are of the opinion that political legends can be made to 
serve a useful purpose m training students to think, but only at 
higher educational levels. Whether presented as truths or legends, 
no significant educational purpose can be served by teaching them 
in primary grades. To depict them in lower-grade texts as his- 

^ See LeaJi Woods Wilkins, “Myths am} Social Studies, ’ Social Education, February 
1946, pp 60--62 

2 See L E Klee, “Folklore and the Development o! Critical Thinking,” Social 
Education, Ottober 1946, pp zSj-Cg 

® Richard E Thursficld, “Developing the Ability to Think Reasonably," The Study 
and Teaching 0/ Amencan History (Seventeenth Yearbook of the National Council for 
the Social Studies), p 85 
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toricRl truths would obviously be bad and undesirable; to present 
them as legends would likewise serve no good purpose. During 
the early formative years, fact and fancy easily become indis¬ 
tinguishable in tile minds of children Since it is desirable to pro¬ 
vide reading materials that appeal to children’s imaginations, 
mythology and folk talcs should be utilized, these seive the pur¬ 
pose admirably without being seriously mistaken foi historical 
truths. 

Ill secondary-school texts, within the limits of available time and 
space, the arguments are well taken for an inclusion and a presen¬ 
tation of political legends, provided they are frankly presented as 
legends. They can very definitely be used to develop an ability to 
reason and to evaluate. “ . Children in dealing with such 

materials become aware of bias, prejudice, exaggeration, propa¬ 
ganda, suppression of evidence, lack of sufEcient sources, differ- 
ing types of documents,—the genuine, the outright invention, the 
cheating document, the garbled document,—and factors aflecting 
the reliability of testimony. They may consider tlie dangers 
involved in oversimplification and in too easy generalizations, the 
difficulties facing the historians and citizens in arriving at truth, 
the importance and varying dependability of original records or 
of contemporaneous testimony, and the relativity of historical 
^facts’.” ' 

Artemus Ward’s quip, “It is better not to know so many things 
than to know so many things that are not so,” ° may be applicable 
to the study of legends at the elementary-school level; it is doubt¬ 
ful whether this is so at secondary and collegiate levels 

Political Myths 

The political myth, again, is quite different from mythology, 
folk tales, or even political legends. Political myths represent the 
common man’s hopes and aspirations; they help give meaning, 

p 92, 

® rtW,, pp. ? 4 - 83 . 
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purpose, and significance to social organization “The myth is the 
collective desire personified ” " 

Robeit M Maciver says. “By myths we mean the value- 
impregnated beliefs and notions that men hold, that they live by 
or live foi Every society is held together by a myth-system, a 
complex of dominating thought-forms that determines and sus¬ 
tains all Its activities All social relations, the very texture of 
human society, are myth-born and myth-sustained ” ^ Or, 
more cynically stated by George Woodcock' “The political myth 
might be described as a piojection into the past, or, more often, 
the future, of a mirage based on the desiies of a section of the 
people, which is used to induce them to follow some political 
group or embrace some programme, under the illusion that they 
will attain what they have seen in the mirage ” ^ 

When a grave danger arises that threatens the community, and 
when It seems apparent that the issue cannot readily be resolved 
by recourse to reason, the myth emerges most strongly. Ernst Cas¬ 
sirer holds that the technique of the myth is much the same in 
modern times as it was among primitive peoples. Its essential ele¬ 
ments are faith m a leader, belief in the magic of the spoken 
word, recourse to rituals, and reliance upon prophecy. In a crisis, 
the cry for a leader invariably arises “The former social bonds— 
law, justice, and constitutions—are declared to be without value 
What alone lemains is the mystical power and authority of the 
leader and the leader’s will is supreme law ”" And how docs the 
leader secure obedience By the magnetism and the potency of 
the spoken woid. Old words are “charged with meanings,” and 
new woids are “charged with feelings and violent passions 

OR Dolltt^, quoted in Ernst Cassirer, The Myth of the State (New Haven Yale 
University Press, 7946), p 280 

■^Robert M Maciver, The }Veh of Gofenimeni (New York The Micinillan Com 
pany, 19-17). P t 

® George Wcioiltoek, "Tht Piinctions of the Politicil Myth," Uiiirei'iiy Obfover, 
Spring Summer p 103 

0 Ernest Cassirer, op cif, p 280 
lO/ZW, p, 283, 
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Supplementing magic words aie rites and rituals wliich are 
performed by all strata of the population. "Every class, every sex, 
and every age has a rite of its own. . The effect of these new 
rites IS obvious. Nothing is more likely to lull oui active foices, our 
power of judgment and ciitical discernment, and to take away our 
feeling of personality and individual responsibility than the steady, 
uniform and monotonous performance of the same rites. .. 

Finally, to bind the people to their myths, the element of proph¬ 
ecy is intioduced. "The politician becomes a sort of public for¬ 
tune teller. Prophecy is an essential element in the new technique 
of rulership. The most improbable or even impossible promises 
are made; the millenium is predicted over and over again.” 

Man readily accepts these myths because, while they enslave 
him, they also set him fiee. "The new political parties piomise, 
at least, an escape from the dilemma. They suppress and destroy 
the very sense of freedom, but at the same time, they relieve men 
from all personal lesponsibiUty.” 

Since it is always easiei to recognize the myths of other social 
systems, those of the totalitarian states offer a most satisfactory 
starting point for analysis and evaluation. The Nazis propagated 
many fictions to enable them to seize and maintain power. These, 
in the main, are familiar. The myth of racism, the cry of encircle¬ 
ment, and the solemn assertion that Hitler alone could protect 
the liberty and freedom of the German people aie among the 
more common of them.^^ Fortified by a convenient metaphysics— 
that propounded by Spengler m his Decline of the West—"Nazi 
leaders proclaimed the manifest destiny of their state. To help 
bring an emotional unity to the people of the Third Reich, Goeb- 
bels created a new vocabulary of fighting, hating words "If we 
hear these words, we feel in them the whole gamut of emotions— 

284-85 
, pp, 288-89 
ibid , p. 288 

Robert M M.iclvcr, pp 261-fij 
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of hatred, anger, fury, haughtiness, contempt, arrogance, and 
disdain.” 

The Communist system is also founded upon numerous myths 
To explain the origins of their new society, Communists invoke 
the Marxian doctrine that "technological factors are the primary 
determinants of all social change,” ignoring the paramount part 
played by Lenin, and the effective propaganda of the Communist 
party. As Woodcock notes, "The Bolsheviks gained pov/er by 
using the potent promises of ‘Land to the peasants, factories to the 
workers’ and ‘All power to the Soviets.*” But after the Com¬ 
munists had gained control, they soon relieved the peasants of 
tlieir land and the workers of their factories, and vested both in a 
Soviet bureaucracy. The Soviet constitution of 1937 expresses the 
hopes and aspirations of the Russian people for a more demo¬ 
cratic state. This constitution may be the most democratic consti¬ 
tution in the world, except that it is only a paper constitution. It 
legalizes only one party, and imposes upon the Russian people a 
secret police which “protects” them and their liberties from their 
“enemies.” And when Harold J. Laski justifies Soviet excesses 
and proclaims Communism to be the beacon light which points 
to a newer and a better civilization (“It offers, as no rival offers, 
a way out for the common man from the bitter frustration of our 
time” one may well ponder whether, in his zeal for the 
socialist society and his desire to present new ideals and new 
goals to the common man, he is not deliberately substituting 
Soviet myths for those of capitalism 
Capitalist democracy also has its myths, if we may believe Rob¬ 
ert M. Maciver, James Burnham, Thurman W. Arnold, and 
others Maciver questions what he considers the greatest myth of 
all—the myth of the sovereign state. His extensive writings in 

Ernst Cassirur, op at., p 284 

Haroltl I I.aski, Faith, Reaton, anA Ctpilizalioit (New York The Viking Press. 
1944). P 52 
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sociology and [>ohtical tlieory tend to disciedit the concept of the 
all-powerful sovereign state as presented in the political philoso¬ 
phy of Hegel and the jurisprudence of BUckstonc.’’^ 

James Burnham doubts whether democracy, as it is geneially 
understood—government by majoiity—is ever possible “Popular 
sovereignty, lule by the people, .iic, aftci all, myths: societies are 
always ruled m fact by minoiities, and will presumably contmue 
to be .. . It IS doubtful that the masses of people have ever, here 
or elsewhere, placed an extremely high valuation on democracy 
The immediate eltecis of democracy are of diiect concern, for the 
most part, to politicians, intellectuals, and the leaders in the vari¬ 
ous lines of social activity.These caustic observations, 

nevertheless, do not deter Burnham fiom suppoiting democracy 
because (i) people can bung pressure on the luhng mmoriiy to 
restrain its tendency toward “tyranny, undue privilege, and 
extreme exploitation”; (2) democracy permits free inquiry; (3) 
democracy does not freeze officeholders in powci, opportunities 
arc provided for newcomers to politics 
Thurman W. Arnold also bluntly characterizes many of the 
political beliefs cherished by large sections of the American people 
as folklore and myths He aigues that techniques are impoitant in 
Ameiican demociacy rather than enunciated principles and 
political platforms. The latter arc symbols which “become more 
and more a ceremony and less a mattei of belief to those who 
wrote them.” 

Although he too does not argue against the demociatic hypothe¬ 
sis, Arnold nevertheless questions the widespread belief that the 
best men and the most valid ideas triumph in the politics of 
democracy. He does not believe that candidates with “sincerity 

Robcct M Machcr, o/> cit , p 194 

James Burnham, Is Democracy Possible? quoted m Irving DeWitt Talniadgc, cd , 
Whose Revohilioit? (New York Howell, Soskin, i9li)> pp iDO, 102 

^^Ibid , pp 192-93 

-0 Thurman W, Arnold, The Foll^oie of Captfatisui (New Ha\cn Yak Umver&nv 
P«ss, 1937). P 41 . 
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and candor” necessaiily win, that right principles, sound argu¬ 
ments, and irrefutable logic overcome lobbies, pressure groups, 
and political machines"' Even moie fundamental, he doubts very 
much whether the “thinking man” of the democratic society, to 
whom all political pnities address their policies and platforms, is 
really a thinking man at all Arnold is inclined to believe that 
men do not choose their creeds, but rather “become bound by 
loyalties and enthusiasms to existing organizations ” Nor does 
he concede that the United States Supicme Couit (a burning 
issue a decade back) is an impersonal oracle, dispensing justice 
impaitially, and upholding the ideal of a “government of laws” 
rather than one of “competing opinions of men ” 

Other students of political and social theory advance evidence 
to support the position that a free press and a free ladio must also 
be classiHed among the political myths of our social structure It 
IS not a matter of the abridgment of constitutional lights by the 
Fedeial Government nor by any of the state governments, but 
simply that technological developments “have made it impos¬ 
sible for the press to be owned by any but a small clique of 
extremely wealthy publisher-industrialists, most of whom hold 
identical, conseivative viewpoints about all the controversial prob¬ 
lems facing western civilization ” 

The economic sphere also has its myths Arnold again scoffs at 
the prevalent belief that the capitalist system is “a set of abstract 
principles to be followed ” To him it is a system of “accepted 
institutional mythology” Capitalism “is no more descriptive of 
social organization today than the theology of the monarchy was 
descriptive before the French Revolution ” He questions such 
economic myths as fieedom of contract, the sanctity of private 

i /’ ifi , [)[■) 70,383-84 
-- ii’iii, p 10 
//;;</ , p 6 I 

-‘Durvv.irtl Pruilcn, 'Ihc Mvth of Freedom of Press,” The Journal of Edncationiil 
iioctology, December 1945, p 249 

Tlnirman W Arnold, op nt, p 15 
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profit^ the folly of government spending as against spending by 
great corporations winch allegedly do not waste money; the popu¬ 
lar conception that gicat corporations “could be made respectable” 
by antitrust legislation ”” 


Significance of Political Myths and Legends for Critical Education 

Although legends and myths provide unusual opportunities to 
further critical thinking, from an educational viewpoint, theie are 
seveial important obstacles. If every social orclci is based on myths, 
as both Maclver and Woodcock assert, a careful analysis of politi¬ 
cal myths serves to expose the political foundations of all social 
systems While this may be highly desirable in iindeinuning the 
ideologies of fascism and communism, an equally ciitical analysis 
of the substructure of our own politico-economic system may not 
be encouraged. School authorities and otheis are very often far 
less concerned with truth than with what they considei to be 
its undesirable consequences. 

Equally impoitant, to tackle political myths presupposes a 
maturity, intellect, and background which many secondary-school 
and small collegiate students probably do not possess. It is easy to 
criticize specific articles of faith found in fascist and communist 
doctrines. But greater insight is required to consider political 
myths as die basis upon which all societies seem to rest, and to 
understand that social orders m the past, including capitalist 
democracy, have not functioned without them. 

A careful consideiation of political myths may, for a time, leave 
students dazed and bewildered; it may make educators wonder 
whether such analyses do not necessarily lead to political nihilism 
But to raise doubts is one of the most effective techniques for 
stimulating thinking and for breaking down unreasonable pat¬ 
terns of thought. In the discussions which ensue, the teacher need 
not have ready answers to the questions raised by Maclver, Burn- 

, pp 262-63,276,312,321 
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ham, Arnold, Woodcock, and others; nor need he decide whether 
or not people can ever live entirely without myths 
However, he can laise such fundamental questions as these for 
consideration: (i) Why are political legends and myths found in 
all social groups ? (2) What purpose do they serve ? (3) To what 
extent are they questions of fact and questions of controversy? 
(4) Are they foisted upon people by propaganda and indoctrina¬ 
tion or do they have a more substantial basis ? (5) Why do people 
easily recognize political mytliology in other social systems, but 
raiely acknowledge the mythology underlying their own ideo¬ 
logical beliefs^ (6) What brings about a change in political 
legends and myths? 

To the extent that the teacher has made students conscious of 
the role of myths and legends 111 social systems, he has helped 
clear away much of the ignorance and confusion underlying 
political thinking. And even if it cannot be established whether 
or not people can ever live entirely without myths, there is little 
doubt that society can live more intelligently with fewer myths 
This IS one conclusion about myths that mature reflection can 
help students reach. “It is beyond the power of philosophy to 
destroy the political myths A myth is in a sense invulnerable. It 
is impervious to rational arguments; it cannot be refuted by syl¬ 
logisms But philosophy can do us another impoitant service. It 
can make us understand the adversary. In order to fight an enemy 
you must know him. That is one of the first principles of a sound 
strategy ” 

And, finally, as Thurman W Arnold has wisely noted, “The 
moment that folklore is recognized to be only folklore it ceases to 
have the effect of folklore. It descends to the place of poetry or 
fairy tales which affect us only in our romantic moments ” 

Ernst Cassirer, op at , p 296 

28 Thurman W Arnold, op cit , p 47 

William Isancf is a tciicher at Christopher Columbus High School in New York City 
Jules Kolodny is a Lecturer on Education at New York University 




THE SOCIOLOGICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF 
AUTONOMOUS GROUPS 

Lee Emerson Dee+s 

In 1938 a small group aiosc spontaneously to exploic a need t'laL 
was sensed by tlic individuals who foinicd it It existed foi no 
othei organization, reptesented no other oiganization, and was 
contiolled by no other oiganization It kept going because the 
interests that motivated its oiigin were sufiicKiit to keep it going 
and because members found the gioup iclationship congenial 
Being freed frona august lesponsibility of lepresenting something 
other than itself 01 functioning for reasons other than those for 
which It came into being, it was sclC-dirccted and self-evolving, 
in other words, it was an autonomous group It was a group free 
to evolve whatevci was implicit in its idea, its membership, and 
Its group relations Since it was ficc from institutional controls it 
was not shunted toward a priou conclusions to which institutions 
are sometime known to be committed, nor was it “organized” 
with superimposed “directives” 

It so happened that the spontaneous idea, wh ich gave this gioup 
unity from within instead o£ siipcumposed organization from 
without, was mteicst in exploration and faciliiation of the autono¬ 
mous group Being itself an autonomous group, its unity was 
dciived from processes within itself; natural ortlcr rcplacerl 
oiganization In a society chaiacteiizcd by federations of federa¬ 
tions and holding companies of holding companies, where lone 
individuals and lone groups are often lost, this was heresy In a 
culture distinguished by mechanical faith in mechanics, this is 
backsliding. There ought to be a lawl Pcrhajis a certifying agency 
IS needed, This is a notion that the group per se, the group self- 
determining in and of itself within the law, is of vital importance, 
and that recognition of the importance of autonomy is implicit in 
a democratic, rational society. 

The sociological ratson d’Hre for the organizing principle of the 
Committee on Autonomous Groups would seem to tlie writer to 

483 
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have sprung from a marriage of principles The creative synthe¬ 
sis IS a union of basic principles, one of each being dia'wn from the 
polarity which maiks the boundaries of social change and social 
oiganization It is assumed that the leader is familiai with the 
work of Ferdinand Toennies and Emile Durkheim as stimulated 
by an idea boi rowed from Sir Henry Maine For want of better 
terminology, the polaiities will be designated in the woids of 
Toennies as Getnenischaft and Gesellsc/iaft The piocess of change 
IS known to the social scientist as the evolution of the community 
and society from the type of order which distinguished the early 
community of neighbors who lived in a type of “piimary group,” 
face-to-face lelationship to the society of myiiad, impersonally 
related, highly difTeientiated, specialized groups, for which unify¬ 
ing order is sought through contractualism and oiganization, usu¬ 
ally supei imposed The formei was held together by the common 
will which evolved out of natural processes inherent within itself, 
the latter, although halF-consciously, strives for order through 
collective will rationally airived at and planned But at this point 
the woild and its mechanistic culture “which is so much with us 
late and soon” leads us into attempted solution of our social prob¬ 
lems by exclusive use of “some of the hair of the dog that bit us ” 
If the hierarchical organization with its bureaucracy, organization 
charts, and channels of authority leads to frustration and sterility, 
the simple homeopathic treatment is. more superimposed 
organization • 

Autonomous Gioups, with a still small voice, is suggesting that 
perhaps the baby is being thrown out with the bath We cannot 
leturn to the Gcmeinschaft noi do we wish to do so since the 
Gemeinsc/jaft saciihced the autonomy of the individual for the 
unity of the group However, the importance of the primary 
group relationsliip has not of necessity lost its meaning as society 
has evolved Its contribution may be an important missing ele¬ 
ment in the floundering Great Society of Associations The 
autonomous group idea in its emphasis upon autonomy cherishes 
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the concepts oI tlic impoUancc of the iiulivicJual and the necessity 
for rational will, while at the same time recognizing the para¬ 
mount impoitancc of the primary group relationship which has 
been the “nurseiy of human natuie.” The rational autonomy prin¬ 
ciple implicit in our mukigroup society becomes wedded to recog¬ 
nition of the necessity for suiv1v.1l of the piimaiy group rela¬ 
tions winch weic foiemost in the soliduniy of the past. 

Paith in mechanism alone is not enough Is theie a social prob¬ 
lem? Pass a law! Plan an organization! Superimpose a social 
system! Why don't the experts give us a mechanism? These are 
the woids of the woishippeis of Pioinetlicus Meanwhile at the 
zero houi the beginning of the atomic age revealed its ultimate 
denouement. The secular faith has been seduced by a mechanical 
Loielei, 

So back we tcudge to where human natuie began—the group. 
No mechanism has yet replaced the family nor is any in sight to 
replace the primary group itself Social habits continue to be 
acquired where iclations are most pci.sonal We learn undei stand¬ 
ing chiough sympathetic understanding in the mens of social 
living where it is most possible, namely, in intimate association 
On the primary level individuals arc never statistical fractions, 
abstractions in a syllogism, 01 obscured units in a computation 
Rcscarcli in this aica would include not only the discovery and 
study of autonomous groups but also the functioning of autono¬ 
mous primary group relationships and adaptations of them wher¬ 
ever they occur in this “secondary” society. There are various 
types and some are outstanding for their fice, spontaneous cre¬ 
ativity. The patterns and processes of the old piimary group and 
Gemewschaft type of order might well be reviewed with a view 
toward adaptation to modern society where such can be done 
witiiout sacrificing autonomy, individual growth, and rational 
development. 


Ue Enterion Deets is Professor of Sociology ui ihc Department of Sociology and 
Anthropology at Hunter College. 



INTERNATIONAL MIGRATION MOVEMENTS 
Arthur Prinz 

While it may be an outwoin phiase that human histoiy, from 
the earliest times down to our days, has largely been a history of 
migrations, it is of real interest to study the profound changes in 
the character of international migrations and to consider them in 
their interrelation with cultural and political developments in 
general. Naturally, our interest is chiefly devoted to more recent 
times, especially to the period between the two World Wars. 

In both prehistoric and ancient times migrations, as a rule, were 
mass movements of races, tribes, or similar groups making—and, 
if necessary, forcing—their way into regions that seemed to offer 
better opportunities. Though the causes of such migrations were 
many and some are in need of further elucidation,^ it may be said 
with a fair degree of certainty that the most potent factor was the 
insufficiency of the former habitat to support a fast-growing popu¬ 
lation. However critically one may be disposed toward Malthusian 
theories as applied to highly developed societies, the paramount 
importance of the lack of food as a motive of primitive migrations 
can hardly be denied Many scholars, especially Friedrich Ratzel 
and his followers, have stressed the historical significance of one 
special type of migration which is to be found over and over again 
in the most diverse countries. It is the mass movement of warlike 
desert or mountain tribes into the fertile and densely populated 
plains usually adjunct to great rivers. Of such incursions there is 
ample evidence not only in the long histoiy of Egypt, but also 
of Babylon, India, China, and elsewhere One of the most charac¬ 
teristic features of these movements is the defeat and subjection 
of a comparatively highly civilized sedentary community at the 
hands of primitive, warlike nomads And here an interesting 
paradox is to be noted. Politically, of course, the victorious bar¬ 
barians impose their will—which, at a certain phase of develop- 

^Sec R.ignar Numclin, The Wandering Spini A Study oj Human Migration (Lontlon 
Macmillan and Companj, 1937) 
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meiUj often mcMiis rhcii constiiuling iheinselves as a ruling class 
over the siil))cctai iiKligunous masses which they exploit cconom- 
ically, guaranteeing, in exchange, their helense against new 
invacleib It is to this process that such noted sociologists as Oppen- 
heimci, for example, uacc the oiigiii of the stale. Agricultural 
comimmities by themselves lend to he hut loosely oigamxecl, 
althougli Lindei the vigoioiis leadeisliip of the new ruleis they can 
be molded into much sliongci stiuctuic 

In icgaid to cuUuwvl developments, however, things develop 
very dilTeienrly indeed. Heit it is the victoiious invader who 
begins to appicciale the amenities of a highei stage of civilization 
and eventually adopts many oi die customs and habits of the 
indigenous population which he formeily used to despise. And 
as the invaders aie fai iiifeiior in numbeis they clucriy adopt the 
language of the coiintiy, too So, paradoxically, the vicLois fre¬ 
quently are assimilated by the vaiKiiiished “ It must be stressed, 
however, that this pioccss is essentially a foituitous icsuk of cir¬ 
cumstances beyond the contiol and even beyond the vision of 
either party. It may be that the proud conseivaiism of such gieat 
peoples as the ancient Egyptians who had seen many a wave of 
invadeis come and disappeai in then midst did much to assimilate 
newcomers. But certainly, as long as the mdivicliial was generally 
bound to bis gioup and nearly all migiations weie mass move¬ 
ments, the assimilation of newcomeis could not become a pioblem 
in the eyes of the indigenous population, let alone the aim of a 
policy 

The great migrations that maiked the end of the Roman 
Empire were obviously true to the type desciibed baibarian tribes 
whose numeiical strength should not be ovcicslimatcd ‘ foiced 

-Orii. jiiay ihink «£ I-loratLX famous vtisc "Grasua sapci ftruoi vilIukio lsiiu ct 
artts iiitulit a gresti Latio " (Grtuo capuind Iili capior .iiul spu ul licj ins (o Luiuin ) 
Rut of c<«iirsi the Homans wca nnt assumlakil, iIki w^rt oiil> tuliurillv hy 

the Greeks 

8H Dclbriitk, the German lusioii.m who w regirdul as nn .ivHliont> on iniHiary 
history, estimates ilie Jiumber of w.irriors in e.ieh of these tribes at 6,000 to i5,ooi> 
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ilieir way into moie densely populated and highly civilized 
countries, destroying rather than adopting their cuUuie. In the 
many centuries of the Middle Ages comparatively few great 
migrations took place within the Occident, in accordance both 
with the laws and the spirit of feudalism winch were unfavorable 
to dynamism in geneial and, more especially, attached the serf to 
the glebe Among the nobility, however, particularly among the 
Normans, theie stiried a spirit of adventure which led them not 
only to England, but also to Italy, Spain, and quite a number of 
other coLintiies Though the Noiman invasion of England cannot 
be regarded primarily as a migiation movement, it presents cer¬ 
tain features of great interest. For, on the one hand, the invaders 
constituted themselves as a ruling class over the subjugated Anglo- 
Saxons and elected a much stronger political stiuctuie than had 
existed before In this they weie tiue to the type of victorious 
invaders. But, on the other hand, the cultural level of the Nor¬ 
mans in France was not lower but considerably higher than that 
of the Anglo-Saxon inhabitants of England and, besides, their 
influx continued for a long time after the invasion Chiefly for 
these two reasons the influence of the conquerors on the general 
cultural development and on the language was quite extraordinary 
as against other invasions. 

Though the Ciusades, that unique historical movement wliose 
mam incentive was a religious fervor for the defense of Christen¬ 
dom that found its stirring symbolic expression in the call for the 
libeiation of the Holy Sepulcher, cannot in the fiist line be classi¬ 
fied as a migiatioii movement, they dul contain important ele¬ 
ments m common with more typical migiation movements 
Certainly the Crusades, in their diflercnt foims and directions, 
piovided an outlet for that chivalrous spiut of adventure which 
found very little other scope m the static stiucture of medieval 
society 

Nothing, perliapsy is moic cli.uactciistic of both the spiiit of 
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medieval society aud tUc pait playal in it by the Jews than the fact 
that tlicy alone, throiighout tlut c|)ol1i, wcjc iieaily always per¬ 
mitted and often compelled to emigrate. Living in many countries 
m and beyond Europe, then small communities were never 
regarded as part and paicel of the geiicial population, but always 
as a people apart—as outsideis and soinciiines as outcasts. While 
a veiy great, though slowly diminishing, pait of the indigenous 
population was legally hound to the sod, the Jews were legally 
separated from it as they were foibiddcn to acquiie leal estate 
As expert dealeis in mobile piopcrty, especially m moneys, they 
were sometimes invited into countries for economic reasons, only 
to be expelled again when the stopgaps could be discarded or 
when religious zeal outweighed economic considerations. The 
problem of assimilation, today so many-sided and difTicult, in that 
epoch boiled down to one dem.\nd: baptism The supreme impor¬ 
tance attributed to religion as the foundation of all culture made 
it impossible to belong to the national community without shar¬ 
ing its creed, as, on the other hand, a Jew embracing Christianity 
was unquestioningly accepted as a member of the general com¬ 
munity unless there be some doubt legarding the sincerity of his 
conveision. Nothing else matteicd. For the Jews emigration often 
provided the only alternative to baptism. 

But if few migrations may be said to have taken place within 
medieval Europe, it must not be forgotten that the Christian 
world was endangered by great invasions of foreign races as the 
Avars, the Arabs, Tartars, Mongols, and Turks While most of 
these were forced mass movements of rather primitive races or 
tribes in quest of new land and therefore fundamentally corres¬ 
ponded to the old type of migiation, the Arab invasion of the 
Iberian peninsula is of somewhat greater interest because of the 
high cultural level of the invaders and the lasting effects of their 
occupation on the culture and language of Spain. 

A new epoch in migration in world history commenced with 
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the great geographical discovaies which opened to the peoples of 
Europe vast and rich continents The decisive difFerence between 
the old migrations and the new type was that, instead of tribes or 
races, now individuals, families, or small groups migrated. On 
the other hand, even in the period we are now considering—from 
the discovery of America to the end of the Napoleonic wars in 
Europe and the end of Spanish rule in most countries of Central 
and South Ameiica—most migrations still shared important fea¬ 
tures with the old type. While the motives of these migrations are 
so manifold that it seems impossible to find a common denomina¬ 
tor, their methods show a marked resemblance. Whether the 
driving power was greed for gold mixed more or less with 
religious zeal to convert the heathen and extend the realm of 
Christianity, or the indomitable will of men not to submit to 
religious oppression and to obey only then own conscience, nearly 
always force or ruse was employed against the native population, 
regardless of whether the new countries were densely or sparsely 
inhabited, whethei the natives were primitive or highly cultured. 
The fate of the North American tribes or the native civilizations 
m Central and South America need not be dwelt upon. 

As far as immigration restrictions and an immigration policy 
existed, it was the government of the home country that formed 
them, bearing in mind almost solely its own political, economic, 
and religious aims The interests of the white overseas population 
were decidedly a minor consideration, while the welfare of the 
natives hardly mattered at all. Jealously guarding its own colonies 
against foreign intruders—^for example, the Spanish government 
controlled the emigration of its own nationals at both ends— 
people whose presence m the mothei country was unnecessary or 
even undesirable weie permitted, if not compelled, to leave while 
certain other categories were encouiaged to sail, as, for example, 
miners who were urgently needed overseas On the whole, emi¬ 
gration was both restricted and directed, partly for fear that too 
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numerous a white population might itvolt against the oppiession 
from the motliei countiy anil light foi indcpenclencc 
For a v^umbcr of reasons the. (rest quaUer oC the nintteenth 
century marks one of the gicaiest tumiiig points in tlic history of 
inigiation. On one siilc of the Atlantic the end of the Napoleonic 
wars left great parts of Uiiropc impovenslicd and exhausted, a 
condition natuially favorable to laigc-scalc emigration. Further, 
the quite cxtraoulinary mcieasc in the population of nearly all 
European countries during the nineteenth ceiuiiiy made unheard- 
of masses available for overseas colonization. Finally, most Euro¬ 
pean governments adopted a hbeial policy of nonintervention m 
tlie emigration question in accorilancc with the new theories of 
Adam Smith, Robert Malilius, and otheis who had superseded 
mercantilists. On the other side of the Atlantic, however, the 
change was even more piofound. About forty years after the 
Declaration of Independence great South American countries— 
for example, Argentina m i8i6—broke loose fiom the Spanish 
rule to declare themselves independent lepublics. In view of their 
vast and still very thinly populated countnes and inspired by the 
new notions that had come from the United States, France, and 
England, they, too, adopted a policy of laissez-passo And in the 
century from 1815 to the beginning of the Fust World War 
immigration—at least for Europeans—was virtually unfettered in 
all the republics of the Americas. We need not dwell upon the 
enormous improvements in the means of tr.insportation and all 
the other causes that made tiansatlantic migrations increase by 
leaps and bounds, especially after such events as the Irish potato 
famine and the revolutions of 1848, until at last they reached truly 
amazing proportions. Between 1901 and 1905 an average of almost 
one million Europeans annually cmigrutcd to the foin most 
important overseas countries (United States, Canada, Brazil, and 
Argentina), and the following five yeais biouglu tins figuic to i 4 
million Europeans, of whom the United States, of course, received 
the lions share, Never since have such figures been reached 
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But the actual extent of this migiation, stupendous though it 
Weis, does not appear as the most remarkable feature Even more 
impressive in our days of disillusionment is the spirit of boundless 
liberalism and optimism by which both the United States and 
the Latin-Amcrican republics were imbued and guided m their 
attitude towaid immigration and assimilation For a long time 
even in the United States the idea prevailed that it did not really 
mattci overmuch fiom which country the newcomer haded as the 
American environment with its opportunities, the excellence of its 
Constitution and free institutions, and, last but not least, the 
effects of intermarriage would surely suffice to do the job and 
build a great nation out of the heterogeneous arrivals An even 
more optimistic and cosmopolitan faith is classically expressed in 
the Argentinian constitution of 1853 which contains an appeal 
and a promise to all the inhabitants of the world desiring to live 
in Argentina and assuies them of the right to enter, stay, or leave 
as they may please The constitution specifically enjoins the gov¬ 
ernment to encouiage European immigration It is the same spirit 
as that expiessed in the famous inscription on the Statue of 
Liberty 

It was only toward the end of the nineteenth century that in the 
United States the gieat disillusionment about the pitfalls and 
pioblems of assimilation seriously began In California, it is true, 
the agitation against Cliine.se immigration had started much 
eaiher, but not before 1882 had it lesutted in the Chinese Exclu¬ 
sion Act passed by the Federal Government White immigration 
remained viitually free for more than one generation, though the 
idea of the absolutely reliable efficacy of the “melting pot” gradu¬ 
ally lost Its sway ovci public opinion Owing to changed economic 
conditions, such ns the exhaustion of the free land, but even more 
m view of the vast uihnn agglomeiations of the “new immigra¬ 
tion” from southern and eastern Europe which in religion, 
language, culture, and race was so much strangei than the “old 
immigiation” of northern and western Europeans, not only the 
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expediency of iminigr.ition Hstiiclioiis was discussed, but the 
causes, effects, and liiniis of assiinilaLton weie foi the fiist time 
studied both cinpiiically and theoietically 
The Fust World Wai ended the ei.i of libciahsm, in migration 
policy as well as ni many oihcr aspeets Ameiican opinion was 
shocked at ihe revehmon of lieiee alien loyallie,'., not only among 
the inultilingual crowds of ilie “new iniimgiation,” but even 
among the seemingly nuieh moie assimilated lush and Gciman 
population. Powcifiil economic iiUeiests had long fought for 
immigration restrictions. But now the whole eountiy was roused 
to the dangei of losing us national unity both in a ciiltuial and a 
political sense After the Literacy Test of ipry the laws of 1921 
and 1924 weie enacted, the last of winch is still m force. We need 
not enter into the details of these acts, let alone the dubious bases 
of the quota figures. But the twofold aim of the new policy— 
severely to reduce the bulk of immigiation and at the same tune 
to incieasc the percentage of norihern and western Furopeati and 
particularly English-speaking immigi'ants—was, on the whole, 
achieved The total quota uumlgi.ition admitted under the Act 
of 1929 equaled only 15 to 16 pci cent of the vast niuubeis that 
had streamed to the United States in the last piew.n yeais. In this 
way America gained time to “digest” the many millions of first- 
generation immigrants who often lived in the country without 
adopting its language, its ideas, or ways of life Foi such adult 
immigrants the Americanization movement created schools which 
not only taught them English but gave them educational seivice 
for individual and family ad)ustment and pieparation Cor natuial- 
ization and citizenship. Regarding the ultimate aims of American¬ 
ization and assimilation, two diffeient schools of thought devel¬ 
oped: one aiming at the assimilation of the whole population to 
one standard type conceived after the image of the 01 iginal Anglo- 
Saxon setdeis*, the other deeming it neithei possiVdc nor light to 
achieve such a complete standardization. Instead of inducing the 
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cliildrea oC immigrants to despise dieir un-Ameiican parents and 
to break with the past of their group, the champions of “cultural 
pluralism” prefer to encourage the new generation to blend the 
best cultural heritage of then own group with the living ideals of 
Amexican democracy as taught m those common, fiee, nonsec- 
tanan, and State-controlled public schools that are probably the 
greatest instruments in nation making. 

Whereas America, owing to her power, wealth, geographical 
position, and numerous population, could work out her own 
destiny without fear of foreign pressure, other immigration coun¬ 
tries were less fortunate. The American quola legislation had 
forced the gieatest part of European emigration into new chan¬ 
nels Latin-American countries, profoundly influenced by the 
example of the gieat sister republic, wanted to restrict their own 
immigration, too, to elements kindred m race, language, and reli¬ 
gion, which practically meant immigration from the Iberian 
peninsula and, above all, from Italy with its teeming population 
and Its large prewar emigration. But, on the one Iiand, the vast 
underpopulated countries for economic reasons needed large-scale 
immigration, and, on the other hand, their political weakness 
made them fear the dangers any sizable immigration in the post¬ 
war period was able to entail. One of the most unexpected conse¬ 
quences of the new conceptions about the international protection 
of minoritieb was that all weaker states were obsessed by the fear of 
intern.itioiial jiUervention in what they icgarded as internal affairs, 
and they avoided anything that might lead to the formation of 
a national minority on their soil Were there nor considerable 
German settlement.^ in South Brazil and Chile, complete with 
their own scliooh, and .so forth, and similarly those of other 
nationalities? They seemed now more dangerous than ever before' 
But even apart from this fear of minorities complaining to the 
League of Nations, there were other dangers which, at least in the 
case of Italian immigiation, proved to be more real- the danger 
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that the emijriation coinitry might systematically tiy to prevent 
the assiniiUuioii ami integiation o[ the immigiant in the new 
country and to keep him uiidei its own tutelage and supervision 
The many legal and adimnistrativt measuics that were taken in 
various South Aineritan eounines to hasten assimilation ami 
naiiirali’zation and to lestiiU the inlluencc f)f foieigneis ami 
mdigeuoub minonties were paitly the result of then own giowmg 
nauonalisnij and weie p.nlly due to the leah/ation of dangers 
inhcient in the coiuuiics’ weakness 
In many respects the situation of France—\u the postvvai pciiod 
one of the greatest immigiation countiic.s in liic woild—was even 
moie prccanous than that just desciibed. Having lost two million 
dead on the battlefield and sulleicd the dev.istations of whole 
pioviiices, Fiance was m uigeiU need of huge-scale immigiation, 
but at the same time afiaul of its dangci s l-'oi many icasons immi' 
giauon Ciom Italy seemed the easiest and most nattual solution, 
the Italian neighbors being m race, language, leligion, and culture 
very close to the Fiench and having an ahuudance of man power 
While whole colonics of Polish minci s, complete with then own 
piicsts and teachers, were hi ought to the devastated icgions in the 
Northeast, Italians came in very large numhers mostly to take up 
agiiCLiltuial woik in the Southeast The Fiench Govcinnicnt, fully 
awaie of its demogiaphic weakness, did its utmost to conveit as 
many as possible of these foieigners into Fiench citizens witlioiit 
bodtering oveumich about then tiue loyalties. In 1927 a lasv was 
published which greatly facilitated the acquisition of Frcncli 
citizenship and declared all cluldien boin in Fiance to Coicign 
paients future Fiench citizens, insisting on the ms soli just as the 
Soiidi American states did. But this led to a violent clash with 
Italy, which we can only understand after a short consideration of 
Italian emigiation policy 

By the tune the eia of liberalism had ended in llie immigiation 
countries, two European slates, which bcfoie the wai had lost 
many millions of their nationals through cmvgiaiion, adopted 
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totalitarian iysteins—Russia and Italy. While Soviet Russia, char¬ 
acteristically enough, forbade emigration altogetlier/ Fascist Italy, 
thougli at heait just as unwilling to waive her claim to any 
individual, could not dispense with emigration because of her 
overpopulation Fascism theiefoie tried by all means to conveit 
Italian emigration into an instrument of political expansion. The 
main piinciplc of this policy was the iadeiinite prcseivalion of the 
Italian cliaracter {Itdiafuin'} and nationality of tlie emigrant whose 
work, abroad had to serve the interest of the Fascist state. The 
means of this policy naturally varied with time and circumstances; 
on the whole, however, the following features were characteristic 
Emigration under Fascism was by no means free; the government 
issued Of withheld eimgraiion passports according to its own 
econoimc and political needs, while certain categories of persons 
usually icceived passports and othcis weic forbidden to leave. 
Fuithci, the government deteimined the destination of the emi¬ 
grant It was one of the aims of Italian emigration policy to cicate 
solid Italian blocks m Tunisia and southeastern Fiance, in suppoit 
of Its claims for a levLsion of the tenitoiial fiontier both in Em opt 
and Africa But if the emigrant and his piogeny were indehnitely 
to preserve their Italian nationality, Mussolmi obviously would not 
iccognize the ms soli giving a child the nationality of Us birth 
toiuUiy On this point, Fascist claims clashed with those of Fiance 
as well as of the South American .states But France was in a 
weaker position than the overseas couiunts The Fascist Govern- 
luciu, foi example, could and did older expectant motheis in 
France who were near their confinement to leturn to Italy so that 
the children might lx Italians But they could obviously not return 
from South Amciica In gciicial, Fiance was compelled to give 
in on many points on which the Lann-Amencan states fully stood 

* Ai imus. ui the iwcniRs, cmiBniion p.i5-,purtb \v<.rc usucil in maividudl 

v-.iSLi, (.siiccinlly to tlikrly puij'Il wiili rtlilives ibmul, on toiuljlion that i consnJtnbk 
mm w IS pinl in lorti^fJi <.iirrcn<-i' 
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their ground, especially in the fall of 1927 at the Interparliamen- 
tarian Conference in Rio de Janeiro 
But in order to realize the full extent of Fascist ambitions in 
emigration policy, we must consider the measures—either actually 
taken or prepared for use—to prevent any assimilation of the 
Italians abroad Apart from exceptional cases, there was not to 
be any emigration of isolated individuals. Italian settlements with 
Italian priests, teachers, Fascist secretaries, and credit institutes 
under the supervision and even undei the jurisdiction of the 
Italian consulates—such was the ideal of Fascist emigration policy. 
Certainly one of its most effective measuies m preventing assimi¬ 
lation was the Italian school system which, after Giovanni Gentile 
had reformed it in 1923, would teach youth to worship the Fascist 
state and despise democracy. Working in close co-ordination with 
the Catholic Church on one side and with such Fascist youth 
organizations as Balilla on the other, Italian teachers certainly 
would prevent the growth of any loyalty to the immigration 
country in the hearts of the young generation 

The South American states refused all demands tliat were incon¬ 
sistent with their sovereignty. Mussolini, thereupon, sharply 
restricted Italian emigration to South America causing thereby 
severe economic hardships 

Shortly afterwards, in the fall of 1929, the world economic crisis 
began, hitting first the great food- and raw-material producing 
countries. Immigration restrictions spread like wildfire, as no 
country wanted to increase the number of its unemployed. Since 
then we have not had one single year of normal migration Poli¬ 
tical developments have replaced the emigrants who seek a better 
lot m a new country with refugees and displaced persons fleeing 
for their lives. 

When real peace returns it will be tune to lay the foundations 
for an mternationai migration policy. 


Arl/mr Prins was formerly a professor of political economy in Germany 
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EDITORIAL 
Hilds Taba 

Public school IS one of the most promising laboratories for 
improving human relations. It is a society in which young people 
spend a considerable poition of time every day foi a large part of 
their lives. By and large, the pubhc school gathers under its roof a 
greater variety of people than does any other single social institu¬ 
tion. It has the children of all people and at their most malleable 
period, In addition to what school can teach group relations 
in Its instructional piogram, it has at its disposal a way of living, 
a social atmosphere, a way of conducting its own affairs, and even 
a way of symbolizing and ritualizing what it stands for. 

School life can be a rich soil for developing the attitudes, skills, 
and habits essential to adequate group living now and later If 
this collective life is planned with an eye on what young people 
learn about ways of living and working together, this life can be a 
powerful aid in motivating for participation in life, for equipping 
young people with a range of skills and disposition needed for 
living in a cosmopolitan world If not, there are apt to be incon¬ 
sistencies in what IS taught directly about human relations, and 
what is learned indirectly from the way of life in school Pressures 
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and conflicts are likely to exist which distort the social growth and 
perpetuate the negative learnings from the surrounding com¬ 
munity. 

The Project of Intergroup Education in Cooperating Schools, 
sponsored by the American Council and financed by the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews, saw the important role that 
living m school played in what young people learned about group 
living. 

Among the hundicd odd program-building and study projects 
undertaken in the eighteen co-operating school systems, many con¬ 
centrated on studying the patterns of interpersonal association and 
of participation m school life In many others, the object was to 
develop a greater consistency between what was taught about lead¬ 
ership, citizenship, and democracy, and what the children and 
young people learned from their clubs, student government, in 
lunchrooms, and corridors, and from the ways teachers treated 
them In some schools it was possible to experiment with the reor¬ 
ganization of a considerable portion of school arrangements and 
even to witness the changes in the social atmosphere of the school 
as well as in the attitudes of the students 
We found many things. By and laige, paiticipation in school 
hfe^ hence in such oppoitunities for training as it anoidecl, was 
limited, and the limitations fell most heavily on those groups of 
children whose parents were in minority roles in the community— 
either because of their cultural, racial, or economic backgiounds 
We found that in many cases the social learnings acquired fiom 
the ways of living in school were inconsistent with the aims of the 
school or with its direct teachings about demociacy and human 
relations We found that m many cases, especially wheie cultuial 
diversity existed, piessures on children wcie often harsh But we 
found also that a cosmopolitan composition—usually refeiicd to 
as lack of homogeneity—was of advantage rather than of dis¬ 
advantage in programs of human relations. If such a cosmopolitan 
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population is not made into a series of isolated pockets by special 
grouping devices, and if students are grouped in ways that permit 
them to complement each other’s talents and needs, a heterogene¬ 
ity in composition becomes a fruitful laboratory for learning With 
some aid in techniques of analysis, in methods of studying, and in 
ways of planning, school groups, teachers, students, and parents 
alike not only were eager to change, but also could develop plans 
for more adequate ways of living and working together. 

The articles in this issue of The Journal are reports of the staff 
of the Project of Intergroup Education on some aspects of the 
work Two of these articles—“The School Culture and Educa¬ 
tional Planning,” “Education for Leadership”—deal with general 
issues and problems. Others—“Students and Faculty Work to 
Improve Life in School,” “Sororities and the School Culture”— 
describe tangible programs Still others—“Studying the Child’s 
Social World,” and “Using Children’s Social Relations for Learn¬ 
ing”—discuss certain methods useful in studying the situation 
before pioceedmg with planning. 

Dr Hilda Tnba is Director of Inwrgroiip Education in Cooperating Schools, American 
Council on Education, 437 West sgih Street, New York 19, N<w York The contributors 
to this issue arc slafi members of this proper. 


THE SCHOOL CULTURE AND EDUCATIONAL 
PLANNING 

John T. Robinson and Elizabeth H, Brady 

Most educators accept uncritically that school is life When they 
disappiove of certain situations or see no way of changing them, 
they explain them away by saying, “That’s the way it is in life,” or 
“The children learn that from their parents.” The implication is 
that school cannot determine what social learning goes on in it, or 
tliat It cannot change in what it teaches about social behavior. Yet 
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school not only transmits the cultures aiound it, it also exposes 
cluklren to Us own unique culture. In all schools, certain rituals, 
-controls, and customs can be identified, each leinCorced by power¬ 
ful symbols. Every school operates through a definite organiza¬ 
tional structure which is Unketl to a system of prestige and privi¬ 
lege and thereby teaches that system. Id a significant degree, the 
school society deternaincs how its incmheu behave and what they 
learn. Originally, the school cultuie pievalcnt today evolved as a 
by-product of a progiam designed for academic tiaining for a 
select few; it has changed very little. Therefore it is not adapted 
to the needs of its present population—much more heteiogeneous 
in background and diversified in life interests' Nor does it usually 
reflect the modern conception of education that includes social 
development m its aims. Since childien learn fioin the school 
society much of what society is like, and how to fit into U, teacheis 
in their educational planning should take into account what the 
school culture is and what childicn learn from it. 

Who Is Important Around Here? 

In every school some people arc moic important than others; 
some can do things that others cannot do; some have more author¬ 
ity and swing moie weight. These aie the indications of who has 
prestige and privilege. In any social group, sucli persons influence 
and maintain the pattern of behavior for everybody else; they 
draw some people into activities and keep others out. 

Teachers control a large part of the status system in school. It is 
they who determine who is, and who is not, eligible for class office, 
club membership, or service on the student council, tliey who 
administer the arrangements for rewards and punishments, grades, 
recognition, and promotion; and they who see that certain stu¬ 
dents get important positions by circulating their names and 
building up their reputations. For most teacheis, the prime quali- 

1 See W Lloy-d Wirncr, Robert G Hnvigluirst, and Mjriin B Loeb, IV/io S/mli Be 
Educated? (New York Harper and Broibcrs, 19^4) 
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fication for mobility is academic achievement. Being a good reader 
or getting high marks in arithmetic and applicaton to schoolwork 
bring prestige with teachers as nothing else can Such traits as 
neatness, punctuality, or interest in study also stand high. 

But the fact that teacher values aie officially in control does not 
mean necessarily that they are being accepted by all children. 
Some students may fall in with them entirely, of course, and con¬ 
sider them good and right whether they themselves aie able to 
profit from them or not Others catch on and use the system for 
their own ends. As one ninth grader put it, “If I knew in seventh 
grade what I know now, I could run this place'” But there may 
also be completely different values operating among most of the 
boys and girls. Even some who outwardly conform and give lip 
service to the system may really look up to individuals on a very 
different basis The result is that behavior for which teachers give 
rewards can make for loss of esteem from classmates. 

In whichever way the student responds to the system, he is 
learning a role in relation to the prestige setup and learning values 
related to the status system as he understands it Both the role and 
values thus learned may affect his thinking and behavior both in 
and out of school. Finally some girls and boys will gam status— 
with their teachers, their peers, or both—because of personal 
warmth in relations with others. This quality has not been defined 
and it may vary from one situation to the next However, where it 
IS a real factor, it is generally rewarded regardless of the usual cri¬ 
terion for acceptance. Thus, in any school society nowadays, there 
is a constant struggle going on, more or less overtly according to 
circumstances, for supremacy of the values that shall really con¬ 
trol group life 


What Must You Do? 

In school, as in any other culture, everyone is expected to do 
certain things and is censured oi punished for doing other things 
Administrators and teachers make many of the rules and set up 
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tlie taboos By virtue of being older and the givers of rewards, they 
can enforce even unwelcome icguiations. Local tradition fixes 
othei controls. Even when personnel and .situations change, old 
rules may remain in cfiect or new ones be made in the old con¬ 
text They continue to be accepted as right and reasonable long 
after the rationale foi them has disappcaicd or been forgotten 
The responsibility for cairying out these contiols falls on both 
teachers and children without legaid to their share in establishing 
them or to their lecognition of the importance of having them. It 
should not come as a surpiise, accordingly, to hear fouith graders 
say that they have a student council “to help ihc principal run the 
school, and make the kids keep then lines at the fountain, and be 
good.” 

The rules function around certain types of behavior, sucli as 
"honesty and telUng the truth,” “icsponsihiUty,” “willingness to 
co-operate,” and "showing respect.” Both teachers and students 
may subscribe to particular regulations and stnntl.uds, in this con¬ 
nection, without ever having thouglit through tlic iinplicaiions 
For example, in most schools there is an absokuc taboo against 
cubbing, copying, and cheating of all kinds. Fiiithcrmoic, stu¬ 
dents arc expected to acknowledge any infringement of a rule 
when questioned by teachers, even when the inquiiy extends into 
the student’s private life. This is what is meant by “telling the 
truth.” At the same time, most children have among themselves a 
strict code against “telling on someone else" who is a mcmbei of 
their gioup A girl in the tenth grade wanted to know what she 
should do when the teacher asks for information about the cheat¬ 
ing in mathematics class, even if "you didn't do it, and weren’t in 
on it, but know all about it?” She summed up her dilemma by 
saying, “After all, he is a teacher, but if you do tell, what will the 
kids think?” When telling a teacher carries unexpected conse¬ 
quences, the students learn not to tell teachers anything rather 
than learn to tell the truth 
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In this instance there was clearly a conflict between the teacher’s 
standard of honesty and the girls* desire for group approval. 
Sometimes a similar conflict develops from misunderstanding or 
dilTerent viewpoints. For instance, while teachers usually mean by 
“showing respect” a particular set of compliant attitudes and 
deferential gestures exhibited toward themselves, a child may 
think he is showing respect when he lets a person know he likes 
and trusts him. Thus, teachers may insist on being addressed as 
Miss Jones or Mr Brown rather than by a nickname, and may 
expect a child to give full attention to any adult who speaks to 
him without ever mterruptihg, contradicting, or disagreeing; but 
some child may think he is paying a grown-up the highest 
compliment when he joshes with him in familiar conversation. 
If the teacher accuses him of being “disrespectful and sassy,” such 
a child may be bewildered and learn not to show people in 
authority that he likes them. 

Often regulations conflict, either because they have been derived 
separately rather than from a single educational pattern, or because 
they are interpreted diffeiently by different teachers. A child who 
never learned to march in line in his old school or classroom may 
be severely reprimanded for failure to do so m a new classroom or 
a different part of the building Or, again, a child who has been 
taught to share his books and discuss ideas informally in one 
grade may be scolded or punished for continuing to do so in 
another grade Such conflicting rules, divorced from purpose, 
may teach that rules are to be obeyed for no other reason than to 
satisfy someone’s whim 

How Do Things Get Done? 

In every school certain arrangements have become more or less 
sacred and beyond criticism These include the classification of 
the student body and contiol of relations among the subdivisions, 
the assignment of individuals to their groups, and the routine 
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through which the school canics on its work Cliilcircn are always 
organized into classes according to one or more hierarchial 
schemes; some will have older, advanced, 01 “brightei” children 
and others, younger or “slower” or less advanced Each of these 
groupings acqiiiics certain positions in prestige value. Thus, col¬ 
lege-preparatory work is rated above commercial couiscs in high 
school, or a fast-reading group above a slow one in the elementary 
grades Worse yet, children from homes where English is not 
spoken, from lower-class families, or from otherwise cultuially 
disadvantaged groups usually aie found in the vocational 01 shop 
courses while the children of professional people often are accepted 
as “college material” without fuithcr investigation. 

Although these arrangements were usually insliluted without 
regard to the social learnings resulting from them, it is clear that 
many children learn that it is better to be older, to be a fast reader, 
to be going to college, and that the people who do not have those 
abilities are younger 01 slower, or arc in “shopwork” are not as 
good. Children with high I.Q. scoies, or whose outward compli¬ 
ance may have been mistaken for exceptional intelligence, tend to 
be placed in positions of lespoiisibility and leacleiship, while others 
have little chance to be important or have a share in running the 
affairs of the school. 

Offices, membership in prestige activities and organizations, 
and assignments to influential positions often go to a privileged 
few. They are rarely distributed so as to give everyone a chance 
to learn how to function in these respects, to use what skills he 
may have, or to satisfy his interests and desires for companionship 
Teachers are often the victims of such conditions as much as some 
of the students. Analysis of tlie membership of teacher commit¬ 
tees and inquiry into what jobs are assigned to which teachers, or 
who has the ear of the administration, will establish the triuh of 
this claim in many educational institutions. 

But schools differ significantly, one from another, with respect 
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to the ease with which people can move according to their compe¬ 
tence and preference. In some buildings the structure works by 
fiat from the top down and each person’s behavior is conditioned 
by his position and rank. In others, communication may be a 
two-way process within certain limits; the heads of departments 
may sit down and plan with the administration, for instance, and 
in some cases the classroom teachers may likewise be included. 
However, it is not usual to ask students to join the faculty delib¬ 
erations. But there are a few schools that keep all channels of 
communication and action continuously open, so that different 
people are brought together in varying relations to work on dif¬ 
ferent problems, and the chance to function as a person or in a 
group is conditioned solely by what you have to contribute. 

In a good many schools business is not really carried on through 
the official channels at all. If the structure is unwieldy or if an 
individual is unwilling to comply with it, it is often possible to go 
outside and around the setup to get what you want Thus, a 
teacher may go directly to the principal with a private request 
for extra time or a special class, and this request may be acted 
upon without the slightest regard to the effect on other teachers; 
or, a student club may override or ignore a decision of the student 
council and appeal to its faculty sponsor or the principal for some 
privilege which is not accorded to other clubs. Sometimes indeed, 
as is true of certain sororities and fraternities, groups go under¬ 
ground when they seek ends not taken into account by school 
policy. Too often, the net result is acquiring the notion that 
“the wheel that squeaks the loudest is the wheel that gets the 
grease.” 

When administrative arrangements are sometimes put into 
effect purely in the interests of convenience and efficiency, this 
policy may have unexpected and undesirable by-products Any 
social structure has a clear effect on interpersonal relations and the 
general working atmosphere within the group it serves Schools 
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need accoidmgly to find out who is Icauung what about social 
beliavior on account o! then regulations. 

What Differenco Does It Make? 

There is, then, much confusion of values and standards in most 
school societies at the picscnt time Some of it icsiilts from differ¬ 
ences in viewpoint or in expectation as between the school and its 
surrounding culture, between diflcient sections of the larger com¬ 
munity, between different groups of children, between teachers 
and students, between teachens at dilTcicnt giacle levels, or between 
the administration and the rest of the faculty. Some of it results 
from the school’s failuie to implement its goals oi to realize the 
social implications of its practices. The belief that everyone should 
have a part in deciding issues that aficct him is denied, for 
example, whenever teachers “sell” a piogram to the student coun¬ 
cil for them, in turn, to "sell" to the student body The piogram 
may have been )ust as undetnocraucally put over on the faculty, 
in the first place, by the administration or the city office 
'Within this maze of diveigent expectations, each child is learn- 
ingselectively. He is learning how to make a place for himself and 
how to keep himself m that position once he gets there. He is 
learning a great deal about social behavior and what to expect of 
society. He is learning eithei that people count for something or 
that they do not; either that the official goals bring rewards or 
that they do not, either that democratic action can function to 
improve group life or that the system must be bucked and manipu¬ 
lated or that there is nothing an individual can do about it, and he 
is learning either that everyone in society c^an be an active citizen 
or that some are automatically dispossessed and left out Perhaps 
the most distressing consequence may be that some children learn 
to accept a social system inadequate for its members not only as 
inevitable but also as right. 
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Surely the school has a stake in this issue! Children could be 
taught by convincing experience that members of a society can 
determine their goals together, in the full light of all contribu¬ 
tions, and then work together to put those goals into practice. 
They could learn the satisfactions of joint action so that they 
might become increasingly disposed to exert themselves in their 
own behalf and in behalf of their classmates. Teachers could 
learn exactly the same social truths. For this to come about it 
would be necessary for all members of the school society—admin¬ 
istrators, classroom teachers, and students—to work together 
toward aims and objectives m which all have had an appropnatc 
share This means that the channels of participation must be kept 
open and that newcomers and the young must be inducted gradu¬ 
ally into methods of using them Classroom procednie must be 
seen as the first training ground for that democracy that must be 
made to function throughout the school—and eventually in the 
larger community. But all of this means recognizing the existence 
and nature of the school culture and adapting it to serve the 
desired educational goals. 


EDUCATION FOR LEADERSHIP 
Ellzabefh H. Brady 

Programs in group relations inevitably raise the question of 
training for leadership Most teachers active in group relations pro¬ 
grams become uneasily aware that their practices are not wholly 
consistent either with their standards of democracy or with their 
ideas about healthy group relations Yet they are beset with many 
difficulties in trying to remedy the situation. 
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Sources of Misunderstanding 

Much of the present difiiculty steins from the confusion over 
what kadcisiiip is anti how it functions. Since many scliool prac¬ 
tices winch aflcct the social association of stiitlcnts in school have 
not been diiectly and explicitly set up foi the puipose of 
improving gioup relations and developing skills in them, the 
definitions of Ic.iclership which have giown out of these situations 
tend to be confusing and often conflict with the essentials of demo¬ 
cratic ideas about how groups or individuals function in interre- 
iationsJiip. 

Most definitions of leadership cairy with them a “top-man 
idea,” frequently associated with exercising contiol ovei others or 
filling positions of authority. This definition limits who can exei- 
dse leadership and thereby freezes the prestige status of certain 
few children, instead of educating many children to cairy a vaiiety 
of leadership roles. It also obscures the concept of leadership as a 
function which emerges in the couisc of group intei action when 
the individual has the capacity to help in some particular way to 
move toward what the gioup wants, not because he can exert 
authority. This latter leadership leleases the energies of all group 
members for group ends, rather than pcisonal ends, and utilizes 
the particular skills, interests, and capacities of all the mem¬ 
bers. Such a leader is concerned with every individual in the 
group more than with maintaining his position oi demonstrating 
his authority. 

Another favorite definition of leadership describes leadership 
vaguely as a mysterious quality which some individuals “natur¬ 
ally” have and others do not have. 

When leadership is thought of as the natural attiibute of cer¬ 
tain children, to be exercised in any and all situations, it is natural 
to assume that adequate preparation is being provided as soon as 
the “light” children have been allocated important offices and )obs 
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Undei these conditions students lepresenting favoied economic 
position or social status or the cultural majority m the community 
(preferably all three) tend to be and to be thought of as leaders, 
while those from lower income groups or families of “foieign” 
background usually are not. The inevitable consequence is that 
the students who, by virtue of their home background, are not “cut 
out” for leadership, are deprived of chances to leain to be leaders. 

The identification of academic achievement or the I.Q. score as 
a gauge of leadership has been a second source of confusion. In 
many schools, children of ^'superior intelligence” get positions of 
authority on the playground, major offices in organizations, and 
lead roles in various activities legardless of then ability to fill 
these roles, and in spite of the fact that theie is no demonstrable 
correlation between academic achievement and the capacity to 
release and guide the energies of a group, In such cases, leader¬ 
ship functions—whether taking lesponsibility for certain jobs or 
holding positions in school—^become in essence rewards for aca¬ 
demic accomplishments Thus, students win positions in the Stu¬ 
dent Council because they do well in English, and children are 
assigned to water plants because they are good readeis, rathei than 
because they can do these jobs well or need the training. 

School practices are handicapped in several ways by these con¬ 
fusions and false assumptions Fust, they play havoc with the 
development of appropriate criteria for selecting people for jobs, 
for leadership in activities, and for offices. Criteria tend to become 
arbitrary, irrelevant, or even contradictory to the avowed purposes 
of the activities Thus, in some schools, leadership positions become 
reserved only for boys; in others, to the highest grade in school or 
to people with the best marks Neithei the needs for developing 
skills for acting in groups, nor the special abilities necessary for 
exercising leadership in gioups can be adequately considered under 
these circumstances. 
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Secondj they perpetuate stereotypes about what is involved in 
carrying on certain positions m gioups and liave failed to stimulate 
a moie searching analysis o£ the functions and abilities necessary 
in filling certain roles. For example, chairing a meeting according 
to Robert’s Rules of Oidei and taking minutes of the meetings 
have sometimes become the sole ingicdients of job qualifications 
for the student body piesidcnt and secretary. The ability to smooth 
out interpersonal relations, to foster participation, to make new¬ 
comers feel welcome, to get students to talk and aiticuhue their 
wishes, and a host of other skills in human relations not only are 
not considered m choices but do not seem to be consideied func¬ 
tions of the jobs. 

Third, they tend to make the “dcmociatic elections,” wheievei 
they exist, somewhat of a farce Even when students can choose 
their own leadets—as in. the case with die ginde, class, or school¬ 
wide offices—they are making aibitiaiy choices because they have 
not been helped to analyze what the job cntaih They cannot 
match up the right person to the right job because they use arbi¬ 
trary criteria, such as academic ability, or populauty, or because 
they have not bad a chance to know enough about the people 
they are choosing. 

Fourth, the concept of activities in which students can exeicise 
leadership—like the functions of leadership—has been so narrowed 
down as to offer little training in skills needed for group participa¬ 
tion and group action. The bulk of “leadership” roles are taken up 
with managerial and disciplinary functions, such as patrolling the 
hall, keeping others from whispering, picking up paper, keeping 
others from fighting on the playground, collecting money, and 
conducting meetings for carrying out whatever business has been 
approved by the teachers. Rarely are children given piactice in the 
whole chain of group action in planning together, reaching group 
decisions, carrying them out There arc still fewer opportunities 
for children to make known their own wishes and concerns 
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Practically no emphasis is put on training in analysis of their own 
group procedures. 


Good Inienlions Gone Asfray 

The failure to extend training in group living and in a variety 
of leadership functions to all children has disturbed many a school 
working on human relations programs They have tried in vari¬ 
ous ways to remedy the situation and to make it more democratic. 
One such attempt is to see that more people get included in 
prestige jobs by passing these jobs around so that “everyone will 
have a chance.” As one school faculty put it: 

We aie now working away from the top-man idea of leadership .. . 
We found we were tending to use the more capable children for jobs 
to be done and for officers, and were in some instances guiding toward 
such choice in student elections. Wc saw how this was hampering wide 
participation by group members as a whole. 

In such cases, the attempt to distribute chances may lead to 
each child being given the opportunity to be chairman, president, 
or monitor, regardless of personal qualifications or related experi¬ 
ence Regular elections are instituted, but no child is allowed to be 
nominated or elected twice as long as some children have never 
held office at all. The practical outcome is that already identified 
leaders are usually chosen first, as long as the list holds out; then 
others are chosen whom no one particularly wants, simply because 
it is their turn These unwanted leaders may not find the given 
position one in which they can function effectively, and, not com¬ 
manding the co-operation and respect of their fellows, do not gain 
recognition for being able to function well Like the leaders 
selected by teachers, they have been artificially imposed and their 
positions granted as concessions to an abstract idea. The true lead¬ 
ership, in such cases, usually continues to be exercised by another 
child It is clear that not every child will find the same positions 
most fruitful for interacting with others or leading out 
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In Other cases, this “democracy” provides for the choice of 
leaders, but does not extend to members choosing to work together 
as the groups which these “leaders” are to lead. In one school, 
where the eighth giade was to be organized into a series of girls’ 
clubs as an antidote for sororities, all girls were asked to vote for 
those whom they considcicd “the best leaders ” The twelve girls 
receiving the highest number of votes were then appointed to 
head up twelve clubs. Groups were composed of a number of girls 
choosing to be with the same leader; the composition of groups 
did not take into account what girls wanted Lo be with other girls 
as fellow members. The result was that some elected leaders found 
themselves with a group whom they could not effectively serve 
because of the lack of interrelations between members Other girls 
who might have proved excellent leaders, emerging from a group 
who had chosen to be with each other, lost out in the class-wide 
competition. Cliques were promoted around particular personali¬ 
ties. Choice of leadership in the abstract in this case simply failed 
to take into account leadership as a function emerging in relation 
to a particular group and particular activity. 

A third type of miscarriage of democratic procedure occurs 
when schools follow certain aspects of representative government 
without carrying it through on all its essential functions. Often 
students elected by their classmates are afterwards accountable 
only to teacher or faculty sponsors. The chosen representative is 
assigned to do things desired by someone otlier tlian his constitu¬ 
ents, who in turn do not know or use channels for informing him 
what they would like, and he is checked on by someone else Once 
this procedure is firmly established, student elections can become 
entirely meaningless. Often real leaders for the group will not 
accept nominations because these anomalous roles are distasteful 
to them. 

Wha+ Are the Consequences? 

The way leadership positions are managed in school determines 
who gets a chance to be leaders, what concepts and skills all the 
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children learn about functioning in groups, and how children feel 
about themselves and others. 

The top-man idea of leading and of such arbitrary or irrelevant 
criteria for elections to jobs as academic ability and popularity 
conspire to narrow down the opportunities available for training 
in participation or leadership in group situations. A limited num¬ 
ber of students (not more than twenty per cent in any school 
where participation patterns were investigated) are permitted— 
they are even urged—to usurp all available chances in leadership. 

Children tend to absorb whatever concepts are implied by the 
situation. A group leadership pattern which assumes leadership 
as an exclusive attribute of certain individuals teaches many chil¬ 
dren never to exert initiative or accept responsibility. The use of 
irrelevant criteria for selecting school officers teaches them to think 
it natural and fitting that public office should be a reward for 
unrelated achievement or for social prestige. 

When democratic procedures have been merely superimposed 
on autocratic situations, in that goals and officeholders are essen¬ 
tially predetermined, children may decide that it is sufficient to go 
along with democratic ritual while continuing to operate undemo- 
cratically in real group situations by enforcing their own ends and 
ignoring preferences of others They may learn to regard leaders 
as figureheads only, and acquiesce in control through persons 
whom the electors never see They thus develop a disposition 
towards government by outsiders and forego exercising initiative 
in policy building and acting. 

They may get the idea that they have no right to be agents in 
their own behalf Even if they are themselves elected to office, they 
may not take the position seriously. Such was the case with one 
fifth-grade student who had been made a member of the student 
council She failed to attend meetings and explained that they 
were dull and uninteresting She had no concept of her role as 
representative of her classmates. 
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A further result is to accept the narrow concept of leadership as 
the exercise of authority This definition remfoices the predispo¬ 
sition to accept procedures that have little bearing on the concerns, 
rights, and preferences of all persons in the group, it develops in 
some individuals “bossy” ways of carrying out their responsibility 
when they have occasion to lead groups outside of school Thus, 
some children may accjiiiie inflated notions about themselves while 
others are withdrawing or burdening themselves with feelings of 
inferiority Some learn to hang on to those positions that guarantee 
them their unwarranted sense of superiority; others are getting the 
fixed idea that no member of their racial background or economic 
status could ever hold office or legitimately expect his interests to 
become a group concern. A serious consequence that is often over¬ 
looked is that the apparently privileged children who hold all the 
offices never develop the skills in interpersonal contacts which the 
other children exercise. 

This inadequate understanding of what actually is involved in 
group action situations leads to blaming the people involved in 
case of failures, when processes or lack of know-how may have 
been responsible If students fail to organize a dance propeily the 
first time they have been given the opportunity, their teacheis are 
apt to conclude that they arc incompetent or indifferent. If the 
girls and boys happen to be members of some minority group, this 
idea of their inferiority may stick very hard. In a particulai class¬ 
room, a girl led the planning discussion in such a way as to antago¬ 
nize her classmates. She was removed from office and lectured by 
the teacher on doing better next time After such tieatment, this 
girl—like the boy who complained that the class would not co-op¬ 
erate after electing him—may conclude either that the others were 
mean or no good, or else that she herself is socially inadequate 
Neither the ineffective leader nor the other children will have 
learned much about group situations and how to handle them. 
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What the Schools Can Do 

If schools want to improve leadership training they will wish 
to think more than has usually been the case about the implica¬ 
tions of group procedure. They need to develop concepts of lead¬ 
ership which will include concern for good human relations. 
There will then be as much emphasis on training for participation 
and exchange as on education for the ability to release energies 
and guide genuine thinking in groups. They will recognize that 
all members of a group should exercise initiative and carry respon¬ 
sibilities, and that therefore a variety of roles in a variety of situa¬ 
tions need to be provided The child who can make newcomers 
feel at home by drawing them into games on the playground, or 
who can get the student council to think about the pioblems of 
freshmen on first entering high school, is just as needed by the 
group as the captain of a team or the class president Children can 
be taught to see that certain aspects of leadership can be diffused 
throughout the group and exercised by one individual after 
another, according to circumstances Thus, any child who brings 
in a new idea, who suggests a course of action, who helps others 
to explain what they are trying to say, who makes people laugh 
when things get difficult, who smooths out arguments, who appre¬ 
ciates the contributions of others, or who can give relevant infor¬ 
mation and expert opinion as needed should be recognized as 
contributing essential leadership, whether or not he is chan man. 

Teachers can further assist children to grasp what leadership 
means by discussing with them the particular demands that each 
job or office makes. In a second-grade room, for example, the chil¬ 
dren were guided to think of what was needed most to wash 
blackboards—a coveted job They decided that height would make 
a difference and so elected some veiy tall boys. Beginning with 
such simple matters, children can learn how to consider and 
appraise requirements for situations of increasing complexity all 
through school 
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A tliird important contribution that schools can make to lead¬ 
ership training consists in enlarging the range of activities that 
bring leadership and active participation into play. This can be 
done by inviting different “talentd’ into play at different points, 
as was the case with a high-school group dissatisfied with their 
club situations One student proposed tliat they find out just who 
were in clubs and what their opinions were. Another was able to 
describe a method of sampling opinion and suggest where to go 
for information about membership. A thud student took over 
responsibility for making the survey and tabulating the results. 
As dus undertaking continued and giew into a student committee 
on recreation as a whole, other students acted as leaders at different 
stages. 

We need to allow for more situations in which children have a 
chance to develop joint purposes with respect to what they want 
and see as important. This will sometimes mean helping children 
to identify concerns of which they may not have been aware. 
Sometimes it may be a question of helping them see why certain 
things need to be done. Such teacher guidance should not be con¬ 
fused with manipulation or putting things over. This means giv¬ 
ing small chances in preparation for bigger ones. Children can 
learn through a series of minor positions which make incieasing 
demands on their resources how to handle the most important 
offices open to students. Teachers can use routines and odd jobs 
as opportunities to develop skill and attitudes wliere now the 
emphasis is on getting such things done fast and efficiently 
To sum up, the school’s job is to give children training in all of 
the skills required by group situations. This means taking time 
to plan with them how activities are to be carried out, It also 
involves discussing with them how a particular performance went 
in terms of what the group was after: which methods worked best, 
how well the goal was accomplished, how different people con¬ 
tributed to the result, and what alternative ways there are. This 
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is very different from allowing children to blame one of their 
number for “not co-operating” or “being a bad leader.” It means 
considering and trying out alternate ways of working out any 
problem, comparing the results again in terms of the group’s pur¬ 
pose, and discussing what was achieved and learned through each 
alternative It means providing opportunities for practice in all 
steps of planning and acting in groups. Education of this sort 
trains for both participation and leadership, for appreciation of 
individual differences and a wide range of varying contributions 
and, at the same time, of the value of doing things together for 
personal initiative and for commitment to group goals. 


STUDENTS AND FACULTY WORK TO IMPROVE LIFE 

IN SCHOOL* 

John T. Robinson 

In a large Midwestern city a thousand boys leave their homes 
and become members of a new community They are students of 
an occupational school and, therefore, come from all sections of 
the city They are a cosmopohtan group representing all the racial, 
ethnic, and religious groups in the population. Most of them are 
from lower economic groups and most of the white students are of 
foreign-born parents. Many of the Negro youngsters are migrants 
from the rural South The boys are transferred to this school from 
other schools. They are transferred for a variety of reasons such as 
not being able to “keep up” with the academic work in other 
schools and sometimes creating behavior problems. 

* The dcscnpnve examples are drawn from the program of Tliomas Edison Occupa¬ 
tional School, Cleveland, Ohio, one of the co-operating schools of the Project Mr. 
Michael ] Eck is the Prinapal, Mr Charles Romcea is faculty adviser of ihc student 
council 
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Tho First Student Actiyitlos 
The school Itself had a previous reputation of being the “bad 
boys’ school”; teachers in othci sections of the city seemed to feel 
sorry for those wiio taught at this school; some of the teachers m 
this school do not expect boys to be able to ilo many of the things 
which other boys could do with ease The fact that they were con¬ 
sidered academically unable seemed also to mean that boys could 
not make decisions, could not Icain lo assume icsponsibihty Even 
the bus diiver stopped at the cornei and called out “all out for 
Alcatraz.” Maybe lie was kidding, but the boys sveic offended by 
it. Feeling mistreated and forced to do things ibey did not want 
to do, they weic feaiful and reluctant to confide in most teachers 
and had few friendships among themselves 
Behavior was a constant problem tliat liarnssed the teachers; 
mass misbehavior was not unusual—large numbers of boys “lush¬ 
ing” the hall guides and pushing out the dooi A gcncial atmos¬ 
phere of dejection and feeling of infcrionty were in evidence. Boys 
talked about how bad things were, and insisted they could not be 
improved. When a few boys tried to make consuiictivc sugges¬ 
tions, replies of “Aw, nutsl” or “teachers don't caic what becomes 
of you,” were fiequently heard. 

In such an atmosphere, the boys learned much about themselves, 
about how action is taken and about society itself. They learned 
that adults, particularly teachers, were pitted against boys on 
almost every issue and they developed behavior to avoid this con¬ 
flict—to “get by.” They learned that the established society was 
inflexible and that they were dispossessed of rights to action, they 
learned to combat this inflexibility only through disparagement 
or visible lack of concern. They learned that tliey were “not as 
good” as some people, and learned to withdraw or to fight back. 

The principal and a few teachers were concerned about develop¬ 
ing better school life m which the boys might learn other things. 
The principal released a teacher from social-studies classes to form 
a student council The council was to take on some functions now 
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earned on by appointed student or teacher groups But it started 
with a “clean slate” according to which an interested teacher, a 
sympathetic principal, and a group of boys could work out what 
they thought best 

The council met each day on school time. It included a repre¬ 
sentative of each homeroom and a set of officers elected from the 
school at laige. Few boys were interested in the council at all, 
nobody wanted to run for office, “it will flop,” “the kids here 
won’t help do anything,” and similar comments placed the first 
council in the position of having to make a place for itself m the 
school’s life 

Much time was given to discussing what the boys thought U 
was important to do They expressed as their greatest wish for 
school life “a better reputation for the school.” They were 
extremely sensitive on the pomt that their school was “different” 
and therefore not as good as other schools. They particularly 
resented the connotation of “bad boys’ schoor and talked about 
ways of improving its leputation. 

While charged with considerable feeling that “it can’t happen 
here,” the council talked itself into trying to do something. Since 
It was one of the oldest in the city, the building looked dark and 
dingy. The council started a campaign to keep the building clean 
and to get it washed and painted inside They started plans for a 
student dance—such an activity not having been held in the 
school in yeais The council boys, buttressed by each other’s will¬ 
ingness to try, started “talking up” the school in their homerooms 
Many faced apathy on the part of both students and teachers. The 
cloud of futility was always present, and comments such as “some 
teachers just hang around to draw their pay” and “these kids 
won’t tiy to do anything” often coloied the council meetings 

Discussions would bog down for lack of organization so the 
boys had to learn acceptable procedures in carrying on a meeting 
They began asking themselves “If we won’t try ourselves, why 
would the rest of the guys?” The meetings took on new dignity. 
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If parliamentary procedure was followed too strictly, it neverthe¬ 
less gave the boys a feeling that they could do things “right,” an 
extremely important consideration in this school. 

As they were working on their plans, the principal suggested 
that the council could take on certain responsibilities in the school. 
The matter of guides in the halls was taken over by the council, 
and a system of "leaders” from the council was selected for work 
on this committee. They took over the banking day and the 
gathering of tax stamps. They planned to sell T-shirts with the 
school insignia on them to help the kids be proud of their school 
—other schools had them. These sold readily. 

Serious thinking went into the dance they were planning. The 
constant fear that it might be "a flop” goaded the committees to 
work hard, if sometimes ineflectively, m setting up the arrange¬ 
ments for the first dance. These working committees made reports 
to the council, and each minute point was considered and ques¬ 
tioned by the whole group. They consulted the custodian about 
having the building washed and painted inside, and were referred 
to the school administration. They wrote their request to the 
school administration and received the answer that there was not 
enough money m the budget to cover such a ;ob that year. They 
tried to get permission to wash and paint the school themselves, 
but other complications made this impossible. 

However, several things happened this first year to give the 
council members a feeling of satisfaction—new wind for working 
for school improvement. Their first dance was a success—about 
fifty couples came and everyone seemed to have a good time. Boys 
found that they could carry out the activities for which the council 
was responsible and that the school administration would allow 
them freedom to carry out their responsibilities An incident 
occurred which showed them that, as a group representing the 
school, they had the respect of adults and also had some power. 
When two other schools used their football field for a game a 
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fight ensued which resulted in a near riot. The local papers the 
next day carried a two column headhne, “Near Riot On ... . 
School Football Field.” Seeing further damage to their school’s 
reputation, a committee of the counal called on the newspaper 
city editor, explained the situation to him, and secured a retraction 
and explanation in the next issue of the paper. 

The New Social Atmosphere 

The principal called together interested teachers and talked 
over with them the matter of developing a more adequate group 
life in the school. These discussions, based on the work of the 
student council, were on two questions: What other activities in 
the school can be provided to help more boys feel a part of things ? 
And, what can we do in our classrooms to help the boys learn the 
things they need to learn in an atmosphere of mutual respect 
These discussions led several teachers to offer to sponsor activities 
in which they had a personal interest. 

The school newspaper became an active concern of one staff 
member, another sponsored a “boosters club,” still another an art 
club and Hi Y club. These activities took in a larger number of 
boys, but each included some of the council boys also These boys 
had taken on the reputation of “student leaders,” and new leader¬ 
ship was not sought, nor did it find an avenue for development. 

But new considerations of the desires and needs of the entire 
student body began to develop The newspaper staff conducted a 
poll to find out the kinds of things they “wanted to read” in the 
school paper. The largest number of responses had to do with 
“my own name,” and having a printed paper like other schools. 
The boys of the staff took all of these suggestions seriously and 
tried to meet them In order to support a printed paper it was 
necessary to assure continuity in subscriptions for each issue. They 
took the problem to the student council, who discussed the advis¬ 
ability of raising student fees an extra quarter to insure an edition 
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large enough to m.»ke copies available to all stutlents, The dis¬ 
cussions in the council pointed out that members “should be sure 
that IS what the fellows waiU,” and decided to defer action until 
each could talk it over with his homejoom. Having done this, 
each brought back the comments of his room, and the additional 
fee was voted While some tcachcis objected to giving the council 
this much authority, other teachers and the principal took the 
position that the boys were dealing with a live problem, that they 
had canvassed their constituents and had explored all possibilities, 
and that their recommendation to the administration for the raise 
in fees should be approved 

As more projects began to develop in the school, the now 
recognized leaders of the student gioup weie involved in more 
and more activities The consequence of having their “fingers in 
too many pies” was that there was competition for ihcii time and 
some jobs suffered. This set a new problem foi the student coun¬ 
cil. They had discussed the matter of too few people being in 
activities and felt that every fellow needs a chance to do some¬ 
thing he wants to do and to be “in things ” The executive com¬ 
mittee of the council began to assume responsibility for helping 
other boys learn to participate and to “take over” some of the 
activities. 

Several changes in the whole school have since taken place 
Some teachers have organized their homerooms so that boys have 
more opportunity to discuss the problems they face and how they 
want to try solving them. Activities of the student groups have 
occasionally been utilized as teaching material in the classroom 
For instance, the social-studies department prepared the ballots 
for student elections, set up the procedures for voting, and famil¬ 
iarized the student body with these. 

Disciplinary problems have been reduced during this period, 
and mass misbehavior is at a minimum. No longer do the hall 
guides get “rushed”, their directions are followed and the boys 
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joke With them. The guides behave differently too. One no longer 
has to ask where the office is; upon entering the hall a guide 
shows you the way Guides take pride in pointing out to visitors 
what the students are doing. They frequently ask, “Would you 
like to see the student council room?” and are eager to explain 
why students are doing ceitain dungs 

Any council member will tell you that “over eight hundred 
ballots were cast in the last student election and less than ten 
ballots had to be thrown out for incorrect marking,” and one 
thinks back to the beginning when students would not volunteer 
to run foi office The council is known to students and its function 
respected, seventh graders will tell of its activities. Students are 
more critical of their own procedures and less critical of persons 
involved in a situation At a recent discussion of why a member 
had not carried out his responsibility, a student said, “We all knew 
he had been busy with the dance and that he works after school. 
We agreed to help him, but the only two of us who typed were so 
tied up we didn’t get to it But we will help him get his job fin¬ 
ished before the next meeting.” And one recalls the early meetings 
when boys said, “The kids in this school won’t do anything.’* 

A feeling that the students belong together has developed. The 
council was recently planning a dinner to which they would take 
dates. The chairman in charge of airangements made his report: 

“I’ve checked on three places. The best place I’ve found is. 

I asked if we would all be welcome and they said if Negroes were 
included, they would accept us, but it would be up to us to see 
there wasn’t any trouble What do you fellows want to do?” 

A young chap of Italian descent got to his feet and addressed 
the chair. “Mr Chairman Every guy on this council has worked 
as hard this year as every other guy I won’t go to a place where 
some of us are just accepted I want to go to a place where one of 
us IS just as welcome as another.” 

“Mr. Chairman, I agree with Joe ” 
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Nods around the room prompted the chairman to call for a 
motion. 

Everyone, to a man, agreed. 

A new feeling has developed among the boys that they belong 
here and have a stake m the school. Many more boys are interested 
in keeping the school’s reputation growing; more boys look for 
jobs to do around the school 

Boys are more able to carry on the citizenship responsibilities 
they face. When tlic school needs cleaning, they liave learned the 
channels through which such a problem is to be handled. They 
have learned that to repiesent a group the representative must be 
in constant touch with his constituents. Through trial and success 
they have learned which problems they can handle alone and 
which ones they cannot. Most important, they have learned that 
a person counts for something. 

The social atmosphere in the school has changed in conse¬ 
quence. A feeling has grown that things can be changed by 
appropriate action, that people will listen to what one has to say, 
that they are able to do things. The school stah and the boys 
recognize that they have a long way to go before securing maxi¬ 
mum opportunity for everyone in the school; but the important 
thing is that they see a way of getting there 
Such management of the school society produces new motiva¬ 
tions along social lines. The lack of strong positive traditions and 
structure within the school facilitated the development of a new 
atmosphere. As students who participated in the first activities 
gained satisfaction, they developed new symbols and rituals which 
stabilized the activities. In this social setting, larger numbers of 
people could participate actively. 

While the change in the school society began in a single area— 
increase in student participation through the formation of a 
student council—this change induced other changes The notion 
of having a student council grew for both boys and faculty into 
a desire for more activities to provide opportunity for many boys 
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to participate in school life. The recognition that the boys could 
assume responsibility when given the chance prompted some 
teachers to revise classroom practices to make the development of 
such behavior possible. Accomplishment in one area helped the 
boys change their attitudes toward themselves and toward each 
other; a new feeling that they could do things made a difference 
in many areas of school life 

What Made the Change? 

Several important factors m creating the changes in the school 
society stand out. The quality of contact among the boys and 
between boys and teachers changed in one area and facilitated 
change in other areas. Meeting to work a problem through 
together helped teachers revise their notions of the boys and the 
boys to revise their notions of teachers and of each other The 
nature of the jobs to be done depended upon both teachers’ and 
boys' recognition of each other as contributors to the good of all. 
More mature analysis of why things were or were not accom¬ 
plished resulted in and reflected a change in attitude toward each 
other. 

The purpose to achieve something both boys and teachers 
wanted, and the sequence of time needed to meet this purpose, 
tended to make permanent the changes in behavior required to 
reach their goal. Conscious provision was made for the boys to 
develop appiopriate symbols and rituals to support the develop¬ 
ing social atmosphere The Boosters Club asked that the school 
song be sung at each assembly to ensure that everyone knew the 
words and the request was granted Sweater insignias, a school 
flag, and other symbols were selected and the boys established a 
ritual by which officers of the student body were installed. 

What made this development possible*^ 

I. The school admintstiation recognized the importance of 
learning citizenship skill in a real situation. If the boys have 
planned carefully and taken all factors into consideration, they 
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arc given every oppormniiy to <.\cruM‘ ilu'ir judgment, d they 
have notj other faciois are suggested foi them to look iiuo before 
making a decision 

2. SufTicicnt tune for doing llit: jobs agreed on was piovidcd 
for both the students and leatlicis involveil. believing that an 
atmosphcie in winch childien tan Icain is of equal iinpoiiancc 
with classroom instiiiction, the academic progtam was made 
flexible enough to give suuleiiis additional time when the occasion 
demanded. 

3 Assignments were made to tlic staff only as readiness foi the 
job was reached, and eveiytlung possible was ilone to cicatc readi¬ 
ness The student activities wcie discussed, tlicir possibilities and 
needs were explored in staff meeting, and tcacUeis weic invited 
to join the enteipiise. As tcachcis wished to hel[) and saw a con¬ 
tribution they could make, they weie diasvn into the piogiam 
Starting with one teacher, the tliiul yeai of tlie progiam finds 
seven teachers actively engaged lu one activity or annthci, 

4. Cominmucation was so handled that the planning and 
accomplishments in student activities could he shaied with people 
working on curriculum construction. A questionnaire piimanly 
designed to give a better basis for planning .student activities laiscti 
many questions impoitant in ciiniculuni planning, and gave 
impetus to icthinking the basis upon which learning cxpeiicnccs 
in mathematics, English, and pcisoiial legimcn wcic deteimined. 
As an outgrowth of this lethinkjiig in limited cuiriculLini con¬ 
struction the entire faculty discussed and pieparcd a new school 
philosophy Duiing the current semester a representative commit¬ 
tee (composed of one member from each department on iclcased 
time) is implementing the new philosophy by making a thoiough 
study of the characteristics and needs of the school’s jnipiK, and 
by preparing the specific principles upon which cuiiiculuin revi¬ 
sions can be developed, 

5. The direction in which the program was to move was care- 
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fully clarified Knowing that direction, the principal and teachers 
were more aware of situations which showed promise for further¬ 
ing the school’s objectives When certain student leaders were 
involved in too many tilings, a limitation on their activities was 
not instituted. Recognizing this as an opportunity for learning, 
the problem was referred to the student council for handling 


SORORITIES AND THE SCHOOL CULTURE 
Margaret M. Heaton 

Mountcrest High School is located in a prosperous residential 
section of a Midwestern city In other days, it might have been 
called a silk-stocking school; a more appropriate name today 
would be cashmere-swcater school, for among its 1,700 students 
the opinion is widely held that only those giils “rate” who own 
more than six cashmere or angoia sweaters Other symbols of 
prestige include wearing feathers or bright ribbons to match youi 
socks and “making” a sorority As is true of hundreds of schools 
in similar neighborhoods across the countiy, Mountcrest is riddled 
by snobbish cliques Divisions between those who belong and 
those who are left out cause heartache to parents as well as to their 
daughters, and bewildeied concern to the faculty and leaders of 
the community. When the school first became active in the Pioject 
on Intergroup Education, the principal was likewise distuibed 
by other cleavages, such as misunderstanding between parents 
who blamed the school for not providing wholesome social activi¬ 
ties, and the teachers who blamed parents for setting false social 
standards In view of this widespread unhappiness, the project 
consultants agreed to study the situation 

The First Observations 

The consultants began by sounding out public opinion on the 
sorority problem They wanted to find out what it meant, what 
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factors in school or tlie community fostered it, and how it aflected 
the lives both of girls who were in sororities and of those who 
were not. They found that some parents condemned sororities 
wholeheartedly and cited instances of girls who had cnduicd 
weeks of bitterness after failing to get invited. Other parents, often 
those whose daughters had made the grade, disagreed. “We can¬ 
not deny our girls the privilege of friendship,’' they argued “We 
feel safe when they associate with oilier nice girls; they learn 
manners and standards and grooming from each othci. It’s the 
girls who don’t get in who make all the trouble; tliey exaggerate 
their sense of being left out and )ust have no initiative Why 
don’t they form clubs of their own? They just lack initiative.” 
The teachers looked at things differently. Often tliey admired 
girls who stood out against sororities They felt sympathy for those 
students whose scholarship went down after their failure to get 
elected, and who showed in other ways how deeply they had been 
hurt. Very often teachers openly expressed their disapproval of 
sororities altogether. Little groups of girls chatting in the halls 
or on the playgrounds were sometimes reprimanded for being 
“cliquish” and bringing organizations into school that had no 
business there. 

Students who were in sororities were well aware of being rather 
steadily under scrutiny. They resented the faculty’s accusations 
of snobbery and claimed in seemingly well-rehearsed speeches 
that they judged and selected girls exclusively on friendliness and 
personality. They were defensive about their dress and ways of 
doing things; in the school clubs they often tried overconscien- 
tiously to participate in many activities. Students who were not in 
sororities were sometimes rather self-conscioiis about their indif¬ 
ference or their disdain of what the other girls cared about. It 
became clear that all this talk about the sorority problem was 
generating more heat than light. The same arguments were 
encountered over and over again and nothing seemed to be com¬ 
ing out of the inquiry. 
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A teacher who had attended the project’s summer workshop on 
intergroup education took an important step in gathering signifi¬ 
cant evidence She read with her relatively unsophisticated stu¬ 
dents in the tenth grade a senes of short stories on the feelings of 
newcomers on first arriving in strange communities She guided 
the discussion so as to make the girls and boys wonder how new¬ 
comers to their school might feel. They planned a meeting for 
parents and teachers at which they invited some students who 
had recently come to Mountcrest to give their first impressions 
of the school One boy spoke earnestly as follows: 

I would say everyone here is very friendly, much more friendly than 
in the school I came from Everyone smiles here and all the students 
have good manners. I never feel unhappy, except that I have to walk 
home alone m the afternoon The other students have iheir groups all 
formed to go home together. Then my heart has a big lump m it There 
are four children in my family and we all feel that way—set aside and 
left alone. 

Poignant testimony such as this led one school organization to 
plan a welcome party for all newcomers. While this quick trans¬ 
lation of new sensitivity into action did not materially alter the 
school atmosphere, it showed how responsive the students could 
be once they understood a situation. Later evidence further sub¬ 
stantiated the suggestion that the social problem was not one of 
indifference or callousness, but rather a matter of not knowing 
how to build bridges between groups and establishing an inclusive 
pattern. 


The Survey of PerHcipation 

The next step was to propose a survey of the activity program 
in order to find out what kind of participation was open to all 
students, what the girls and boys knew about these opportunities, 
and how well the clubs provided for free and rewarding associa¬ 
tion. Accordingly, all tenth-grade students were asked three 
questions in March, that is to say after they had been at Mount- 
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crest six moiulis: (i) To what school clubs do you now belong? 
(2) What clubs do you hope to join ^ (3) It new school clubs were 
set up, what kind would interest you? 

The results disclosed the following pictuic, Theic wcic alto¬ 
gether too few clubs other than academic (science, Fiench, and 
the hke) and athletic ones. Both boys and giils weie interested 
in other types hut, accoiding to the existing situation, could satisfy 
their interest only in Hi-Y 01 Y-Teen clubs in school and in social 
clubs outside. All such clubs separated boys and gnls and there 
were very few opportunities in school activities for boys and girls 
to know each other as friends. The clubs with the largest member¬ 
ships were exclusively for one sex and only the academic clubs 
encouraged both m their membership. 

Furthermore, many of these students did not appear to know 
what the school actually did provide since they suggested, as new 
clubs to be set up, types that wcie already in existence. Their ideas 
likewise reflected a very limited conception of the interests that 
school clubs can serve Analysis of the distiihution of piestige 
positions in school, such as ofliceis of clubs and student organiza¬ 
tions, indicated that the limelight went to very few individuals 
Along with the above questions, these tenth graclcis wcie also 
asked a question that could be used sociometritally as a measure 
of student relations, namely. If new sciiool clubs should be 
formed, with which three students would you like to be associ¬ 
ated ? The purpose of this added question was to find out, not only 
which students were most or least wanted by their classmates, 
and which were on the fringes of esteem, but also what factors 
of the environment—socioeconomic or religious dilfcicnces, rival¬ 
ries between neighborhoods, and the like—seemed to have a bear¬ 
ing on the cleavages in school. The children’s answcis established, 
first, that a large proportion of students (twice as Luge foi the 
boys as for girls) had not been chosen at all or only once, second, 
that relatively few of them chose two or moic students who chose 
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them 111 return; and finally that some cliques representing only 
boys or girls were quite cut off and isolated from other friendship 
groups Furthermore, the patterns of association tended to bring 
children together according to religious affiliation and economic 
background. Study of the boys and girls who had received the 
largest numbei of choices showed that students did not appear to 
know each other very well. Those who got the limelight at all 
seemed to monopolize it This, in turn, meant that training for 
leadership and the chance to become known and appreciated 
were extended to very few individuals. In addition to athletic 
prowess, the attiibute that made for such opportunity was mem¬ 
bership m a soiority or fraternity. 

Both sets of data, from the participation survey and the socio- 
metric question, were summarized for the faculty in a bulletin 
It was hoped that an objective statement of the entire situation 
would help teachers to rise above their preoccupation with the 
sororities and take a realistic look at all forms of social participa¬ 
tion open to students. The conclusions were emphasized that the 
entire activity program was too narrow in scope, and that gioup 
life in school tended to perpetuate a cleavage between boys and 
girls. Additional evidence was secuied from anecdotes about the 
school dances, only a few students were said actually to dance 
while most of them went to watch Furthermoie, the Hi-Y groups 
were found to be so small that they could not invite the large 
sororities to their parties. Altogethei, neither the school activity 
program, nor the programs in the community seemed to provide 
sufficient opportunity for satisfying social relations, or sufficiently 
vital progiams to develop in boys and girls social interests or 
concern foi their common problems 

It was interesting to note that the situation at Mountcrest High 
School seemed to be more fluid and democratic for boys than for 
girls. Only three fraternities appeared to exist and none of them 
carried as much prestige as the Hi-Y clubs. Besides, boys had 
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greater access to activities and seemed to be getting more satisfac¬ 
tion from tlieir programs than did the girls For instance, in the 
Hi-Y organization, boys who wanted to join wcie allowed a three- 
week “orientation period” and then could indicate, in order of 
preference, three clubs that appealed to them. Each club had a 
similar chance to say which of die new candidates it wanted as 
members. The position of each boy was thus hugely dcteimined 
by mutual choice—a significant factor in maintaining individual 
and group morale. Moieovci, the boys’ clubs wcie small enough 
to be able to meet in each other’s homes and have simple refresh¬ 
ments on each occasion. The intimacy of this setting and the 
steady guidance of a boys’ worker from the Young Men’s Chris¬ 
tian Association tended to give members a sense of belonging and 
the group a real corporate life. Yet one fiftli of the Mountcrest 
boys could not join the Hi-Y on account of religious afliliation. 

For girlsj the mam avenue for leadership training seemed to be 
in sororities, as the Y-Tcens had too large groups to permit it to 
give opportunities to develop friendship groups Yet the sororities 
not only concentrated on girls with money and certain sophisti¬ 
cated know-how in dress and grooming and certain social charms 
and talents, they also tended to emphasize superficial symbols of 
prestige and, furthermore, lacked adult leadership. A large propor¬ 
tion of girls were deprived of any kind of organized social asso¬ 
ciation and the training in social skills that goes with such 
association. 


Some Student Opinion 

By way of follow-up, a scries of interviews were held with 
students chosen to represent different economic levels, religious 
backgrounds, and status on sorority membeiship. These glils and 
boys were asked whether it had been easy or difficult for them to 
make friends at Mountcrest, how they would advise new students 
to go about making friends, what they thought determined 
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friendship, and what they considered the happiest and the unhap- 
piest experience they had ever had in school. The following com¬ 
ments have been selected from these interviews to show the 
typical range: 

Money does make a difference Clubs don’t want girls in who don't 
have chenille sweaters They think how many cashmeres she has 

Girls have it harder because boys don’t choose by such superficial 
things as how much money they have 

I haven’t had the chance here to meet girls of other religions because 
the Jewish girls have a group of their own and tend to stay off by 
themselves. That’s so—not quite so much—but a bit, for the Catholic 
girls 

I like to go with all religions but you get stopped quick when you 
want to do it. I’m Lutheran and a boy’s father won’t let him take me 
out He IS Catholic. But its mostly between Protestants and Jews. 

My very best friend doesn’t ever speak to me now. She joined a 
sorority last spring. On account of sororities you never know when 
you’re going to get deserted even if you know the girl for years, like I 
did since I was little 

If you see some of these girls as individuals, they’re wondeiful people, 
but when they’re in groups they’re not as nice It’s in school and outside. 
The sets are never with anyone else but themselves and they never go 
out of their way to be nice to someone else They don’t seem to think 
anyone counts 

Girls who are nice as individuals become snobbish in conforming to 
group patterns. 

If I hadn’t been asked into a club at all, it definitely would have left 
a scar on me I’d probably have gotten a complex—I don’t know what 
kind—a feeling I was inferior to other people. 

Newcomers have a hard break. They can’t make real friends for 
several years. 

You are likely to be ignoied or pushed aside unexpectedly if you are 
not protected by sorority membership 

Being Jewish often means being played for what you can give but 
not receive fiiendship in return People think it all right to treat Jews 
that way 
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The real imlictmciit of the soioutics is not to be found in the 
piotests or icsentincnt of the girls who happen to bt left out. It 
is rather to be founv! in wlut all students learn about themselves, 
and in expectations of social grfiups they aequuc without lealizmg 
how or when they do so. Both the faculty and the consultants had 
some general intcipretalions of what sludent.s—ami [laiticularly 
the girls—were karning Parents said, “My thildrcn expect to be 
unhappy if we can’t altoul things oiber paieius give theii chil¬ 
dren.” Teacheis said, “These girls think that manncis, grooming, 
clothes, the kind of house you live in aic the only important 
things to judge people by ” One leader of a school club remarked 
that she lived in an apartment in a less desiiablc neighborhood 
than did others in the school. Site added wistfully, “The girls at 
Mountcrest would not like to come hci e for meetings If they did, 
they woiikl recognize that, though the ncighborliood is a bit am 
down, It IS a very pleasant and delightful jilace to live ” 

The Conclusions 

As a result of the above studies and intei views, the consultants 
and teachers reached ceitain conclusions together The whole 
problem of sororities was lifted out of its onginal context and 
seen as part of a much larger issue. The cliqiiishness of certain 
girls and the general lack of flexibility in social iclations were 
recognized as symptoms of an unduly meager group life m school. 
It was agreed that the ichool had not been planning adequately 
for the needs of growing young people, and that the “sorority 
problem” had become a “sore thumb” so prominent as to get all 
the attention while the lack of opportunity foi developing 
social maturity were overlooked. The immediate concein thus 
veered away from whether or not sororities and fraternities should 
be prohibited and towaid building an inclusive activity piogram 
designed to meet a variety of interests, to give a cosmopolitan 
experience in association foi everyone, and to equip everyone witli 
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cobiiiopolilan patterns of acceptance, social skills, and expectations 
of people. 

Scvcial suggestions gicvv out of these discussions It seemed that 
the school needed to foster more natuial relations between girls 
anti boys and piomotc joint activities foi them Attention was 
needed in the mattei of distributing prestige positions on a wider 
basis and developing wider oppoitunilics for the exercise of new 
kinds of student leadership, so that more students can have a 
sense of belonging, can feel impoitant, and can get leadership 
training. Programs were talked about that called for skills and 
aptitudes other than athletic or purely social ones, in the narrow 
sense of the woid. It was likewise suggested that particular atten¬ 
tion might be given to drawing those boys and girls into things 
who were cut off from full paiticipation outside of school. The 
many neighboihood cleavages that fed the problems of Mount- 
crest High School served to indicate, furtheimore, that the school 
would not be able to meet the situation adequately all by itself. 
The difiiciilty came to be seen as eventually involving the whole 
community. Befoie it could be fully met the combined efforts 
would be requiied of parents as well as teacliers, of adults as well 
as young people, and of other agencies and institutions as well as 
of the school and the home. 


STUDYING THE CHILD'S SOCIAL WORLD 

Francis W. Marburg 

Effective teaching depends considerably on knowing the child’s 
social world. Tliis world is in part visible in the child’s 
associations and activities, in and out of school. In part it is 
reflected in his accumulated ways of thinking, feeling, and doing 
things. 
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The real indicttneiu (tf the stuoniics is not U) be foiiiul m the 
protests or resentment ai the j^irls wlio h.ipjicn tf) be left out. It 
IS rather to he found in what all students karn ahf)iiL themselves, 
and in exjiecuiions <if social j;r<»ups they acspuie without icalbang 
how or wlicn iW) do so. Uoth the fai iiliy aiul tlie consultants had 
some general inieipreiations of whai sUukius~and paiticuLuly 
the girls—were learning. Ihucnis said, “My clnhlrLii e\jiect to be 
unhappy if we can’t ufToni tilings other parents give their chil- 
dicn.” Teachers .said, “These girls think iluit niaiineis, grooming, 
clotlics, the kind of house you live iii ate ihe only iniporlant 
things to judge people hy.'* One leaeler of a school chib lemarked 
that she lived in an apartment m a less (Icsiiablc neighboihood 
than (IkI others in the scluiol. Slie aeUlee! wi'^tfully, “Tlic girls at 
Mountcrest would not like to come hcic foi meetings If they did, 
they would rccogni/,c that, ilunigh the ncighhorliood is a bit lun 
down, it is a very pleasant and delightful place to live ” 

The Conclusions 

As a result of the above stiulics ami interviews, tlic consultants 
and teachers reached certain conclusions togetlicr The wliolc 
problem of sororities was lifted out of its oiigin.il context and 
seen as part of a much larger issue. The chqiushness of certain 
girls and the general lack of flexibility in social lelations were 
recognized as symptoms of an unduly meager group life in school. 
It was agreed that the school had not been planning adequately 
for the needs of giowing young people, and that the “soiority 
problem” had become a “sore thumb” so prominent as to get all 
the attention while the lack of opportunity for developing 
social maturity were overlooked The iinmcdi.ue concern thus 
veered away from whether or not sororities and fratcrnilies should 
be prohibited and toward building an inclusive activity piogram 
designed to meet a variety of interests, to give a cosmopolitan 
experience in association for everyone, and to equip everyone witli 
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cosmopolitan patterns of acceptance, social skills, and expectations 
of people. 

Scvcial suggestions gicw out of these discussions. It seemed that 
the school needed to foster more iiatuial relations between girls 
and boys and piomotc joint aciivities for them. Attention was 
needed in the matter of distributing prestige positions on a wider 
basis and developing wider opportunities for the exercise of new 
kinds of student leadership, so that more students can have a 
sense of belonging, can feel impoitant, and can get leadership 
training. Programs were talked about that called for skills and 
aptitudes other than athletic or purely social ones, in the narrow 
sense of the word. It was likewise suggested that particular atten¬ 
tion might be given to drawing those boys and girls into things 
who wcie cut off from full participation outside of school. The 
many neighboihood cleavages that fed the pioblems of Mount- 
crest High School served to indicate, furtheimoie, that the school 
would not be able to meet the situation adequately all by itself. 
The difficulty came to be seen as eventually involving the whole 
community. Before it could be fully met the combined efforts 
would be requiied of parents as well as teachers, of adults as well 
as young people, and of othci agencies and institutions as well as 
of the school and the home. 


STUDYING THE CHILD'S SOCIAL WORLD 

Francis W. Marburg 

Effective teaching depends considerably on knowing the child’s 
social world. This world is m pait visible in the child’s 
associations and activities, in and out of school. In part it is 
reflected in his accumulated ways of thinking, feeling, and doing 
things. 



I'.iiily sini[)lc in'iUiiLtioivil tUsiics c.in he used lo )»ct ic.isonably 
good lnfol0^.lUon :\hu\u lius woiUl. C'lvihlieo e.\n svnU’ oo what 
they do, svhvst they Idvc ,\iu\ vljshkc^ wh.u they avlmnc in othcis, 
and fimiil.u Inpits. To tonvcit tins in.ucii.il iiuo useful d.ita one 
needs lo laogni/e that clnldien .uc icse.iling .1 good deal .ibotit 
themselves, ihsiL this mfoinuium can ho summau/ed aiul pieced 
togcdici, anti that unplkalions can he di.uvn foi classiooin pro- 
ccduic and insliUcLional piaciice, 'riie following discussion 
intends to show how some tcwchcis h.ivc nsetl dnnies .uul themes 
on open 01 piojective questions to gel such infoiination. 

Diaries 

Students can he asked to keep iccoids of thou social activities 
out of school. The icsult will he simple .ucouiU'; of the child’s 
doings, cxpciicnccs, associations, am! imciaclions with individuals 
and groups, ot things done indcpcntknily in the couisc of the 
clay. These iccoids can he used to suuly am! uucipict ihc p.uicrn 
of iclations and activities open lo and rcalr/eil hy (he child. 

Considci die following cxccipt: “I got home .u foui. Fiom four 
lo six-thirty \ piactkcd. I had dimici and washed the dishes M 
scven-thiity I stalled on my homcwoik. By nmc-thiity I was in 
bed. The things I do aic pieiiy nuich inuiine." Or ng.un: “I 
walked home vviih my girl friends. When I got home I finished 
my algebra, I went to the stoic on nn ciiaiul I re.id a magazine 
foi a while I ate dinnci and did the dishes. I fiiushed a stoiy in 
the magazine and studied iny Spanish I listened to ilic laclio and 
went to bed” These weic not exceptional cntiies foi this gioup 
of diaries. The accounts of a mimhci of cluklicn, taken on differ' 
ent clays, ficqiiciitly described a rigid set of loutiiies within the 
home with few occasions foi outside associvUion with othci chil- 
ciicn. They displayed a pattern of paiciual supcivision with 
emphasis on schooKvoik, on special training in iiuisic 01 dancing 
and the like, on visits lo the doctor, and on t.tkinn children to 
parties when they occurred ;uul calling foi them aCtcisvards. 
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A i.uhci (.liMticiu piclurc cnici^^cs fiom the (lianes kept by 
another group ol cliilihen Here is a iy[)ical ease: "I went to the 
clcancis and then to the .sloie with Maiyanii After doing iiiy 
honiewoik I helped with suppei The gnh called me, but I had 
to cat. They came back in about fifteen minutes and we went 

to-(a public amusemeiU ceiitei). 1 had a wcjndeifiil time. 

We (lid not get a box of Chii.stjnas caids because the boys were 
liying to be funny. We walked home with them. I wonelcr what 
Jimmy vvcnild say if he knew, but I suppose he docs the same. 
I got home about mnc-thirty and went to bed.” When much the 
same account comes in from most of the class, thcie is evidence 
of children initiating then own contacts and activities, but with¬ 
out a systematic plan or puipose other than enjoying themselves. 
In an atmosphere which pcimits such loose association, the 
impoitance of personal friends is veiy great; those who do not 
happen to be aioiind when plans aie made often get left out. If 
the inngc of activities is limited, many children who may not have 
the paiticulai abilities or skills may find themselves cut off. Then 
then lives may take on the pattern rcficctcd in anothei diary: “I 
came home and sat on the back porch watching my ncighbois fix 
then car. They wojk on the junk practically eveiy day. I watched 
tlicm take it apart. By the time they got ihiough it was time for 
me to take caie of my pigeons .... Aftei supper I went and did 
my homework. At eight I was so tired of loafing, I went right 
to bed.” 

When tcachcis w.mt to summaiize diaries so as to get the over¬ 
all pattern, they will find a tally foim useful. This will help them 
to get at the range of activities, the ficqiiency of individual and 
gcneial paiticipation, and the extent of association with families 
and pccis, oi of independent activity. Such foims should be 
devised m terms of what one wants to distinguish or find out. 
Toi instance, repoits on spoils, games, oi play may be giouped 
Lindci physical activities. Socializing activities, such as visits to 
each other’s homes, walking and talking together, or chatting at 
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the btieet eoiiKi, may huome aiioilu c L.iKgoiy Activities like 
goini:; to the mDvicv, w.mhin)* j’.ums, ic.uhn^*, oi listening to the 
r.ulio in.iy be gioupcil logtilici .is passive p.utitip.uion. Other 
c.itcgoiies in.iy bo ioi up foi holibics ainl ci.ifts, jobs and chorcsj 
ami mhccH.incnus .Ktiviiics Anuilui lusts Cm the eUssificatloi\ 
might be accoidiiig to wbcilin ilu* child engages in the activity 
alone, with pceis, or with ineinbeis oC the f.iinily. by i mining one 
set of categories voilieMlly tlown the p.ige .in<l the oilioi horizon- 
tally aeioss the top, the same tally may he used to aivci both 
classifications sinuiliancoiisly. This will consuiiiendy yield evi¬ 
dence not only on the langc and ficeiuciiey of aelivitios, but also 
on the type of associations. 

No sumuvaiy of this sou will i.ikc caic of all inCoiiuation in the 
diaries, but it should piovklc a Ciamcwoik foi iiucipictation in 
bioad outline. The ehaiactciUtit use of Icistuc time will appear 
for the class, together with some' indication of picfciied com* 
panionship or rcgulaiity of peifoimancc. Dilleienccs between 
individuals and gioups will cmcigc~foi insiancc, as between 
girls and boys, oi children fioin coiitiasting residential sections, 
as well as between Maiy and Hetty oi Tom and Hill. When wilt¬ 
ing up the intcipictation, additional facts .and comments can be 
worked in to show the context in whicli certain or all childicn 
eng.agc in p.iiticular activity, attitudes or emolioivil ovei tones that 
are common to the class, or peihaps the special piobleins of 
selected indwiduals. When needed, sepaiatc tallies can be made to 
check or substantiate any impression dciived from leading the 
diaries in sequence. 

After the findings have been ananged in this way, ccimin gen* 
eial conclusions may be drawn. A particular set of chddicn may 
be seen as accepting a (airly simple and icpciilious loiuinc of 
family-centered activities that take adequate caic of thou physical 
needs but aic not veiy exciting. Many of then puisuits aic soli¬ 
tary or limited to small groups. They rcpoit few oppouiinitics for 
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oiganizctl and guided socializing and lefer only occasionally to 
agencies, like the Scouts, with ongoing programs. Relations with 
thcii families seem to be friendly and the paients ate piotective. 
This being the case, what aic the implications for the school? 
How much opportunity do these childien get m class to develop 
social skills oi practice woiking in groups? What is being done to 
help the socially awkward to overcome their sense of inadequacy? 
Unless the pattern set by the community and home life is actively 
countciactcd and supplemented m school, such childien may 
never learn sufficicnc skills for group living. 

Certain points need to be kept in mind m making inteipre- 
tations For example, compaiisons between the several categoues 
of activities aic likely to be inaccurate, unless there is a rough bal¬ 
ance of shoit- and long-term pursuits in each This Is usually the 
ease but not neccssaiily so. If it is not true then a faulty impres¬ 
sion will be suggested by the ficquency count. Even when the 
time element is loughly equal, it is one thing to establish the most 
peivasive activities and quite another to decide theii relative 
importance to the childien in question The range of activities 
open to the child, the expectations of his family, and the demands 
made upon his time, as well as his own inclinations, need to be 
considered. 

Any single technique for studying human behavior is subject 
to limitations. The important point is that childicn's diaries offer 
enough information to focus teachers* attention on social content 
of children’s lives, on gaps and blank points in their social experi¬ 
ence which otliciwise may not be peiceptible. 

When asking childien to wiite diaries, the following points 
should be kept in mind. First, the students should be stimulated 
to wiitc ficely; they should feel that what they say will make a 
diflcience and that this is more than an ordinary assignment. 
Second, it is impoitant to point out that the lecoid should be a 
chionological account of what they did, wuli whom they did it, 
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h,ip['ciui]. ‘rliinl, l(t llu’ stmh'iits Kimvv ih.il lln ii (liatJcj) will be 
kepi eontub'nu.il .\jnl ib.U lln wiU ilmuss only ihosc mailers 
ihal uun out Ui Uc ol j*ciKial inUioL I'ouuh, it is wise to get suc¬ 
cessive samples ol one or luo ilap. ,it .i (unc a Wd'kind and a 
liulc kiU’i two MU ct ssne \\u LiUys, i u so as not to osciUirde'ii 
ihe children and uuko themeiu slwnt ilieu u imiis li is uoi u good 
idea lo ask piipdslocovu small inlcivals oi lime since this usually 
icsidis HI etiisoiy listing wiiliniii lonimeni. Idnally, one can 
defeat the puiposc of these eluuies if, culiei piivau-ly oi publicly, 
the lepoits aio pieseiued in an unfaxoiahle light. 

Open Questions 

Themes cm open oi piojcciivc questions can pio\ule dues to 
the child’s level of pciscnal satisfaction, aud o(lci coiupaiison 
between what he lepoits himself as acUially doing aiul what he 
hlscs to do, wants to tio, oi feels he nccils, hor cx.imple, for some 
iodividuals or gioups of childien, home lesponsihihties may be 
so heavy that infoiiiial sociability and outside inicicsts aic 
ciowdcd out and ilicic is time left only Cor homcwoik Some chil- 
dicn accept these icsponsihihtics as a challenge; (Jtheis may 
develop hostile attitudes towaul ilicii families. '1 he themes also 
show up how and in what respects children, teachers, and the 
school may be expecting the same oi d'dTeicnt tilings of one 
another. It is natural foi tcachcis to think of success in si hool as a 
ticket of admission to success in life. In doing so, howcvci, they 
may be ovcilooking things of immeehate importance to specific 
gills and boys, oi that make foi picstigc among then fiiciids and 
families In such a ease, thcic may be no easy way out and it 
becomes impnitant to examine the evidence Imi example, is tlicrc 
anything in the child’s themes oi cliaiics to suggest tlint guinv 
maticalspeech makes Coi iccognition fiom his pccis? If not, what 
is the best way of motivation to Icain good linglish? 'I’he assump' 
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tioii th.iL the child wolki has no values because they aic not the 
school’s values is to ovcisimjihfy the matter. To tiy to teach with¬ 
out taking the child's values into account is untealistic and like 
performing in a inoiivalional vacuum Both may lesult in nega¬ 
tive attitudes towaid the school 

These themes can help in diagnosing the gap between students’ 
aspiiations foi himself and liis realities A. child’s pcisonal aspira¬ 
tions may he complcicly out of Ime with the social, economic, or 
cultuial possihihtics available to him. Cases have been found of 
ambitions ciuci tamed by minonty-gioup oi middle-class chil¬ 
dren that, m all likelihood, would never lesult in personal effec¬ 
tiveness 01 satisfaction to the individuals conccined While it may 
be wiong to discouiage all children in this situatoii, the realistic 
appioach might lie to discuss with them possible next steps and 
to set up intermediate goals In any ease, it is a gieat help to know 
whether oi not a child approaches his woild constiuctivcly Does 
he try to meet its limitations and his own shortcomings, and how 
can he be helped to do bo? ?Ie may have no such wish, oi he may 
not icalize that social relations aie (lexiblc and can be icoriented 
to some extent if he knows how oi where to get lielp. 

Topics tliac can yield pcitincnt infoimation include the follow¬ 
ing: the things I wish for most, what I most (least) like to do, 
what I adiniic in other people, things I like (dislike) about 
myself, things that otlicis like (dislike) about me, oi things that 
make me happy (mad), and the like Sometimes it is useful to 
cxploic special aspects of the child’s environment through themes 
such as cliangcs I would like to see m my home, how I was pun¬ 
ished and what Coi, oi how thiklien get to be impoitant in my 
ncighhoihood Such discussions often cover paiental attitudes and 
behavior as well as the children’s feelings. Related subjects can be 
taken up indiicctly m class discussions on family iclations or 
ncighhoihood activities 

There is no one way of summarizing the lesults fioni such 
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and \\\ cMtcincly pcist'nal itat-iious Oj it bach fa^ioi is pait of the 
other. Tlitrcfoie each set of papeis luiiM be siiulu'tl bcfoic decid¬ 
ing on a form oi list of e.iicgoiics to use foi analysis 'riikc clul- 
dien'b wishes as an example. 'Ibese will pmUably iiKlvidc a mim- 
her of material posscssimis foi ibcinschi.s and (Jihci (icoplc. What 
and how nuincioiis ilicy aic will icllctt not only ilitii own wants 
but also ibcii families’ si.mdauls ami the values of tbeii peers. 
The icsuUs can iiulicate that the chiUlicn arc poorly equipped to 
do the things they yeain foi most, I'or some childicn the health 
and well-being of mcmbcis of ibcii families can be a strong 
enough source of anxiety to crowd out oihci, inoic personal 
wishes. Otheis may cxpicss the desire foi success in school or for 
prominence in particular vocations. Still others may give vent to 
their imaginations and put down lockct slu[>s or golden palaces 
as their wishes. Tlie majority of spontaneous wisites seem to iclate 
themselves to the child hbnscK or to the immediate family. When 
they do go beyond this circle, they lend to be cxpicssed in such 
vague generalities as world peace and equality. F.acli of the above 
groupings could be used as a category for siimman/ang the 
themes if the content indicated as inucli. 

From sevcial sets of themes on any of the topics suggested 
above, it IS possible to get a faiily good idea of tlic things that 
matter most to a given gioup of children. The values of one set 
within the class can be compared with those of other sets, and 
individuals can be spotted who deviate fiom the noun Summaiics 
are useful for making comparisons between different giude levels 
or between children of varying ethnic oi socioeconomic back- 
giound. Single papers without reference to the group arc usually 
not sufFiciently revealing to help tcachcis understand a child. If 
intensive study of a particular individual is the object, then all 
available information bcaiing on the child should be assembled, 
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and iclcvant comments should be lifted from all themes and listed 
side by side accoiding to whatever scheme is desired. Then the 
teacher may stait to piece together as much of the whole pattern 
as IS lovcalcd. If certain piobleins are previously known to exist, 
this method will serve to suggest how large or small they may 
loom in the child’s eyes. 


In Conclusion 

It IS easy to fall prey to a desiie to study children’s attitudes in 
relation to world-shaking issues that may be of special interest to 
adults. But It is the things of immediate importance to childien 
that usually provide the situations in which their attitudes are 
foiined. There is good reason to suppose that many behavior 
patterns established in such connections, ways of feeling and 
thinking, cany over with psychological continuity into adult life. 
It may be objected that children’s diaiies give neither complete 
nor accurate pictures of their activities, and that themes on open 
questions deal only with surface thoughts and emotions. All of 
this IS true. But it would be unwarranted to set a technique aside 
merely because it does not unfold the entire landscape. In many 
respects the individual himself is a good, if not the best, inter- 
pieter of his actions. Its value is demonstrated by the successes 
teachers can achieve if they systematically inform themselves of 
the things important to children. 


USING CHILDREN'S SOCIAL RELATIONS FOR 
LEARNING 

Helen H. Jennings 

In a classroom, as in any group situation, certain patterns of 
social relations come into being among tiic individuals. These 
patterns leprescnt the network of spontaneous intciaction through 
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yet that llie hues o( uU(i.uli<»i] aic m\.in.il)ly those wliieh the 
w'hool wouhl like lo have i>i assumes lo iwa (hinMminkaiion 
obviously alhets the .umosplRic On k.iiniiij' I’lom tiic eduu- 
lioiial slamlpoiiu it thus iietinnes iinpoilani lo know what the 
network of assoeiaium in any paiiKulai ilassmoiu leally is, and 
what iL IS tloin|r to tiu' piipih loi llieii [Kisoiial ami social 
clcvclopnwiu 


What To Look For 

In oidci to sttuly die signifiuinLC o{ chihUen’s assiKMiioUj we 
need to know not only the spcLifiL paltein foi each case at a given 
moment, bvu also what the pMicin means Hoes it point to a full 
iich gioup life in which thcic is wide niuleistamling and mutual 
cominunicalion among the uicmbcis, oi docs it show up a senes 
of cut-ol! segments with only mcagei and inteuuittent connec¬ 
tions between them? 

From the piojcct’s experience, certain methods and iechnii]ucs 
vveic developed specifically to descuhe ami to aaaly/.e these pat¬ 
terns 'The study of the meaning of association p.uicins involved 
a twofold problem. Fust, u was ncccssavy to lind indexes of 
association by which to assess a gioiip. Secondly, it was iinpoitant 
to see what iclation vmious foims of atmosphcic have on the 
quality of gioup hfe. These aspects arc ticaicd clsewhcie* The 
present aitlclc is confined to discussion of the mcthocU used in the 
piojcct, and only mcidenuUy ilcscuhcs some of the finihngs 

Four chaiactciistics have been discoveicd by om study to dif¬ 
ferentiate gioup hfe with high intciaciion and high moialc. One 
of these is the extent of the network of association between tlie 

^ See "SocioiiKtru. Work C!ui<lc for 'IikIkm" ((Ucr^niU|i ! aui.,m'H\ m I'onj’'rKiiifi 
Si-liools, Amtik.in CiUiiUil on li|(ii.uu>u Tins putiUt-Uutu w»U In uutaiU tuM fill ii» 
priiu, uiidor ilit iitlc, "SoLinmary aiut tlumiu I’rMue-,’ {ion\ ilu 
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children. This will determine who wiU communicate with whom, 
and how thought and feeling aic ventilated throughout the group. 
Anotiici IS the kind and number of leadership positions pioduced 
in the gioup This icflects the readiness for the members to ask 
for and to get fiorn its members what the group as a whole needs. 
It indicates the capacity of the group to permit and to use indi¬ 
vidual differences in the equipment of its members A third index 
IS the extent to which members of the group who have least 
prominent locations in it appear related to most piominent mem¬ 
bers The Icadciship positions thus opeiate as a vehicle for mem¬ 
bers who aic least chosen to find a voice in group life. For 
example, it makes a difference whether the timid and quiet chil¬ 
dren dare extend their choices toward the most sought-after ones. 
A fourth index is the variety of tlic roles which individuals in the 
group have in relation to one another. It is a sign of the absence 
of a unifotm standaid in patterns of relationships. Thus, it makes 
a difTeicncc to fullness of group life whether all individuals come 
to feel they must have close mutual relationships with a few 
people, or whether they can and do express a variety in kinds of 
relationships. 


Methods of Studying Association Patterns 
Ceitain specific information is especially important to aid m 
undcistanding the patterns children’s rclationslnps take, no mat¬ 
ter which paitiCLilai methods aie used to discover the association 
p.attcrns. 

What oppoitumtics aic there for chddicn’s feelings for each 
otlici to function openly, such as whether or not chikhcn who 
want to help each oilier can do so legitimately ? How much pro¬ 
vision is made, and m what context, foi collahoiatnig^ Is it 
always the same kind, so that only a limited lange of abilities, 
relevant only to one type of situation can be recognised, such as m 
the case with skills in map diawing oi spelling^ Aie the olTicial 
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child Ic-ukih .ippoinicd hy iho icitUc( ? Arc ihc tounnc i\nangc- 
mcius ^lKh ns 10 keep f?iiK nml hoys .ip.nt in ihc same classroom? 
Aic the activities on a mass basis in wlndi a lew indiviiluals arc 
bioiight to the fore to rcpoit loiinally to (he wliole class? Or arc 
they coiulucied in small nuimaic jpoups that allow iiueiaetioti 
Av\d mutual exchange? Arc thctc ccitam jobs that arc always per¬ 
formed by the same chddien? Aic some childien always given 
leadership roles, wliile olhcis always :iic asked to follow, and how 
do cluldrcii feel about these allocaiions? Do they seem to think 
the teacher attaches to some jol)s more picstigc than to othcis? 
What feelings tlo cliddien have about each other which cither 
facdiiaccoi block their mutual tclationships? Is theic, Coi cXvimple, 
evidence of tlisCavonng of ccitain pupils ;uul favoiing of others, 
Kgaidless of their behavior in classrooms? Have they biought 
these feelings into the classioom or have they developed them 
there unknown to the icachci ? Has the attitude of the school 
administration or the tcachci’s own mannci anything to do with 
them? What do the chddicn think and feel genetally about what 
they are asked or allowed to do thiough vnstiucilonal piactice? 

The range and scope of these questions may have suggested 
some of the educational implications of social relations in the 
classroom. Before they can be answcicd, however, teachcis need 
to see clearly the actual pattern of ichitions. The immediate issue, 
thercforCj is how to do the basic looking, foi the shaipnc-ss of this 
looking will dcteimine what insights arc obtained into what 
fosters or undercuts chikhciVs social development. 

Direct obscivation can yield some knowledge of child icn’s 
relationships But to observe in oidcr to assess what intci personal 
structure children arc building requites painstaking and iiupaitial 
sampling of many knuts of occasions. One may notice ^vho says 
hello to whom, which chiklicn neither say hello tlieiuselvcs nor 
arc gteeted by others. Which childicn aic almost always a tenter 
of some kind of doings and are run after when they make an 
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cippcnrancc? Aic miiioiity-group children icguLiily seen in sepa¬ 
rate clustcis, and alone, iC none oE then group arc aioimd? It is 
important to watch such dynamics as who helps whom in emer¬ 
gencies. Sam slips on the ice and is left alone; ilarold slips too 
and several childicn run up to help him. Lucy is reciting none too 
well and hei classmates exchange glances or look bored; Alice 
stumbles just as thoioughly but the others back her up. 

Howcvci, obscivation cannot ever be systematic enough, nor 
docs obscivation reach the coveit stiucttue and the inner feelings 
behind ovcit behavior. Besides, no matter how impartial any 
individual aims to be, factois beyond his control, including his 
own tendencies to select in his perceptions, intcifere with what 
he can note and how it is interpieted. Nevertheless, obscivation 
gives clues to the points at winch more systematic analysis is 
needed, and thus helps in selection of what to study more fully. 

The bociometric question (or test) piovides a systematic analy¬ 
sis of the group stiucture. It consists of asking childien themselves 
with whom they want to associate in a specific situation, such as 
working in small gioups on class projects, seating ariangcments 
in the homeroom, or committees to plan a party By asking for 
choices which arc to be acted upon, children can be motivated to 
expiess their leal choices. By arranging the lesults giaphically in 
a diagiam called a sociogiani, the teacher can see the position of 
each pupil within the structure. He can trace the networks of 
feeling, the ways in which students leach coward each other, and 
where separations exist. 

Once the sociogram is drawn it is possible to examine it in the 
light of the four indexes discussed above Many of the questions m 
the picvious section need to be laiscd in examining the socio- 
mettic stiucture. Whatever the teacher may have discovered 
through observation will aid m intciptcting the moaning ol that 
structiue. 

The sociometiic gr.iph is only the picture of the relationships 
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iiK.inini' of ihe iiueiu l.iiioiislnps .iinoni; i Inliln n, it nnporiatu 
(o liiui out wh.U (lilutnini'il ilu dioiu of ( uh nnli\ulii.il. Sncio- 
nutilc inUiviews, open questions, ojun iliums lo wiiie .ilioiu 
uiM seivc iliis puipose. 'I’o he useful, tluse imllimls luiist .illow 
c.ich tliikl to piojctl ficcly Ins fielini's .md ule.is in lespta U) his 
Iniinan Kl.Uion*'. This tMii Iil .KLotnphslu J only if ilu* child feels 
ih.U those .iskiiifj ihe qucslioiis .uc inluesicd in Inin as a pcison 
and that lus feelings aie* not goiin; lo he siihjCLte'd lo judgment. 

I'he intcivicw lues to get at how .1 elnhl happened to choose 
the paiticiilar peisoiis he did. Maieiial scuiied iluoiijjli it enables 
the teacher to see Tint which paitieulai values opciatc in the 
child’s choices of other people, such as choosing someone because 
he helps one, 01 not choosing someone else In cause he does not 
give cvciyonc a chance, by sumnian/iiq; ihcsc paiiiuilai nasoiis 
foi dunces it is possible to .sec winch values aic common among 
the gioup and which ate unicpiely individual as well as the 
hicadtli or naiiowness of chilihen’s undeisianding about each 
other. 

It IS also possible to see what holds the gioup logelhci and 
what sets it apait, Disloiicd notions about eadi olhci, which 
block mcmbeis fiom commuhicalion 01 which deteimme how 
they react to each other’s oven bchavioi, icpiescnt these factois 
Such a case is the piejudgmcni of a Oicek boy: ‘ lie’s (heck and 
I wouldn’t be caught dead ncai a Gieck 1 hcaid fioin my grand- 
fathci they're no good” A hiief lemaik leganling his own 
choice by the Gieck boy—“cause he don’t hit on me”'-suggests 
that his expectation of othcis lias become so low ihat his thoicc 
o£ people is based upon what Itaim they don’t do lowaid him, 
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i.ithei ih.in Liiion .my poMLivc event;* between them. Tins informa¬ 
tion bungs oiil into the open the vSpccific f.ictois which woik. for 
cleMv.igc <ijnl conditt, those winch are positive in cflcct on intci- 
aclion, anil still otheis which aie overlooked by the group in the 
lelaiionships The implication of these findings for need in 
extending the bases of elioice and sensitivity can be clcaily seen. 

Thud, by being moic aware of the paiticiilar ways in which 
childien make an cfloit to belong, the teacher is in a better posi¬ 
tion to build lappoit. Fouith, the fact of the intcivicw alone is 
lappoit'building, since it suggests to the child that the teacher 
caics. 

Since u is not always convenient oi possible foi tcacheis to take 
the lime to inieiview orally each pupil, chiklien can bo asked to 
wiiie down what they feel about their choices—how they are 
impoilant to them. Their fiankness and ability to expiess them¬ 
selves will depend to a gicat degicc on how much they trust the 
teacher and, to some extent, on how much piacticc they have 
had in cxpicssing then feelings Open topics, questions, oi themes 
piovide data which make explicit what childicn only hint at In 
sociomctiic inteivicws Such biief lemaiks, as “he understands 
me,” “I think he’s for me, not like some othci people,” laisc many 
questions What does this child, for example, mean by “under¬ 
standing” and “being foi him”? 

It may be nccessaiy also to know moie about how the child 
feels about himself and about otheis and how he thinks they feel 
about him, Willing on such open themes as “what I like about 
myself,” “vvh.it otheis like about me oi say they do,” ‘how f 
ciiucize myself,” “how otheis ciiticizc me,” will give some dues. 
Tn addition to learning more about individuals, it is possible to 
identify the common pioblcms Examples of these found in some 
gioiips aie much adveise ciuicisnt of clnldicn by adults in then 
lives, violent piimslimcnt following actions duUlicn did not see 
to be “vviong,” cxliemc expectations beyond a Lhild’s capacity to 
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achicvcj c\U'iui\c <iui>rt\is»)>i l»y f,Mnily, .m»l c\t’n iKi^iiiboi'i’ inter¬ 
ference in chiUl’s life, etc. lulp inteiimt.itinn of how chih 

dieii behave in peer ymup? as wxW as wh.u tliey need to learn 
ami disaiss in the cl.usioom. 

'rhis inCoimaUoa also dnows fuiilici on the mianinfr of 

social slun-Uue lesoaled in the soemi'iatiu I’oi (\amplc, peer 
relationships, especially small (liciwUUip dk^iu’s, heeomc almost 
compnlbivc neussuits when children me sulijeeud to universal 
adult picsbUic. Children nolaied oi intimidated by their parents 
have few skills with whiedi tohnild pcci assoe'iaiions Nairowncss 
of adult nppiaisal of chiUlien icflccu in naiiowness in their 
appinisal of each other, and so on. 

Hov/ to Uso t)io Results 

As the data accumulate, the leather gets an increasin/»ly clearer 
view of the factois that seem to biing cluldicn tr>|»cthci or to keep 
them apart, of the values they look for in one another, of the basis 
on which they euliivatc eonueis oi leave children out ns "not our 
sort,’^ of the hieaclth or limitedness of then reactions to others, 
and of the degree to which they have discovcicd each other as 
persons. 

Knowing the feeling sirucuiic of the children’s association, 
teachers arc in a position to take piaciical steps tow.aid incieasing 
positive outcontes of gioup association in school. For example, 
when sheer acquaintance among the pupils is meager, oppoi- 
tunltics can be provided for discussion and woiking in small com¬ 
mittees. If leadership is focused on too few individuals and a 
meager range of abilities, the chance to Icain wliat each one can 
do can be offered through extending the variety of acLivulcs and 
through using workshop tcchni(iucs. In otlici womIs, tc.ichers can 
take immediate steps to place children with refcicnce to each 
other so as to piovidc each child with ,mic who give him emo¬ 
tional security while at the same time exposing him to ollicis 
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who may help expand his present social tendencies.^ This can be 
managed by ic-scaling, by airanging woik groups, aclivily groups, 
and a host of oilier immediate association situations, In all such 
sociomctiic phiccmcnls the planning must take into account not 
alone how childicn feel about each other, but also how they can 
balance one another in temperament, skills, and understandings. 
At one and the same time, the aiianging of grouping needs to 
fulfill as completely as possible both the immediate psychological 
needs and the needs foi growth. 

If in the - , jccmcnts children get their most nnpoitant choices, 
namely those meaning the most to them, they will become more 
receptive to giowth and learning. An example of this is seen in 
whnt Robcita writes icgarcling her choice for Betty. “When I 
come to school and I don’t feel too good she will checi me up and 
she IS always a pal, she is always happy and she makes otheis 
liappy too. Wlien I am with her she cheers me up.” 

Beyond exposing more pupils to more other pupils through, 
expeiienccs that cause them to revaluate each other, teachers can 
also rcmfoice this development through specific empliasis in the 
curriculum. For example, the common problems identified in 
interviews and papers, such as understanding of family differ¬ 
ences, can be discussed in classroom Cooks and topics and fact¬ 
finding can be suggested that will cnlaigc the children’s ideas of 
human needs, dcsiies, and aspiiations, as was the case in another 
school where children thought there were only two ways of solv¬ 
ing conflicts: getting mad and running away from the problem. 
Girls and boys can be aided not only to see each othei in a more 
ical way but also to undcistand boys and giils fiom totally dif- 
feicnt settings fiom themselves with respect to ethnic, religious, 
or socioeconomic backgrounds These follow-up activities can be 
designed not only to cnh.mce the immediate relationships but in 

® For tccliniqiic of itringing cljoucs foi groiij«, Ht IWtii H JLIlnlng^, "SoLiointtry 
iJi Action," Miihiioiiilily Smvey, libnury 1918, and rtLantts in note 1 
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aikliin>i\ i(> prcvcnl tlic fcmniiioi) i»f fio/m nniions aboui luiniaii 
ncciis, ilcMics aiul amcliUons '>f 'Vjys lA incctuiy 

paiiKulvii siluaUonv 

In wokking sv»lh <.U\Ulicn, »i IS no sviUkkoI lo know 

wh.U llicy Huliviilu.illy t\pctl .iiul \ aliic (h wh.il (Ik y iiulivklually 
find dillimU 01 pk'.iMiiabk. OhiUlicn au* lauj'lu in ipoups. They 
itllcLi c.K-h olhci (lutcily in Ukji .ilk^iions, climUts, hopes, aiiil 
picclilaiiDiis. Kuilhcimoic, (lit lunciii of mji i.il tckuioiis cicates 
an aiiiiosphcic: which tcacho ditccily luany of ihi fcclini's and 
concepts pcmiiciU lo then human iclalions. I'oi c\ainjilc, iC the 
liabil of even c\pcctmg that olhei.s will talk to one and that one 
can feel fice co appioath othcjs is to be iakL*n foi jpanted, chil¬ 
dren must dunny then Coimative ycais spent in slIiooI find some 
iCLiprocity foi thctmclves as peisons Tlic task is to allow thildren 
to glow wuh lather than agaiiiM one another. 



SELECTED READINGS IN INTERGROUP EDUCATION 

Work in Pro9ress Series 

Two booklets, Reading Laddeis jot hliiinan Relattons aucl Lttoatnrc jot Human 
Viidcrstaiidiiig, are the first pubhtations in the "Work iii Progress Series,” issued 
by the start of the Intergroup Education in Cooperating Schools Project. 
(Published by and available from the Ainciican Council on Education, 
Jackson Place, Wasbington 6, DC at $roo each.) 

Rending Ladders for Human Relatrons —^Published m 1947, now in third printing 
A most helpful reading list of 396 titles, of which 99 arc annotated The books 
are arranged around eight common human problems. Patterns of Family Life, 
Rural-Urban Contrasts, Economic Differences, Differences between Generations, 
Adjustment to New Places and New Situations, How k Feels to Grow Up, 
Belonging to Groups, Experience of Acceptance and Rejection Many new 
books as well as old and loved classics are included. 

Liteiatuie fo> Human UndetstantUng —Published February 1948 
A stimulating discussion of how to use literature to bring insight into common 
problems of life, to answer questions arising from conflicts over racial, religious, 
and economic dirterenccs; to dissipate false impressions about "other" kinds of 
people, to enable children and young people to put ibemsclvcs in another 
person’s shoes 

Accounts of chissroom teaching procedures from first grade through the twelfth 
show dirtercnt ways of organizing reading programs so that (a) the focus is on 
human relations, (b) "preachy" and moralizing approache'> arc avoided, and (c) 
situations for objective analysis of problems are set up. Concrete suggestions 
arc given for dealing with stereotypes (the false image that all Jews, Mexicans, 
Negroes, and other minority groups are "alike" and all embody objectionable 
traits found in the worst of them) It suggests themes of interest to different 
age Icicls, and gives references to stones and novels useful at different age and 
grade levels It sets up principles and patterns for effective discussions and shows 
how to relate discussion to reading, Bibliography of 77 titles cited in the book 

roubcommg publications The following titles m this senes have appeared in 
tentative mimeographed editions, now exhausted Printed editions will be avail¬ 
able in the f.^ll of 1948, 

Soewmeif)' and Human Relaf/ons Piaclices 
Evaluation in Inlet gtotip Education 

Inuiuctional units prepared by teachers in the Intergroup Education Workshops 
at the University of Chicago, summers of 1945, 1946, tmd 1947 can be ordered 
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(ram llic projccl uflicc, i?7 V\'c« 59th Swccl. Nc\i Vark tij Tlicsc inuiicographcd 

unas include: 

Social Siudscs—grades 1 10 u 
Lncraiurc—grades i (0 11 
Home Economics—juntorliigh <rho<)l Icscl 
Art unit—based on common nccds—liigh scIkwI 
American Culture—higli scIukjI 

A complete annouicd order Iwt is avaiLililc from the i«rajct.t odicc 
Articles by Iho Staff Mombors 

Eliyabcili Hall Brady. '‘Recording (or Iiucrgronp rducation," See and Hear 
(February 19^7). 

Margaret M Heaton "Slercotyiics and Rea! People," / nglis/i lointial (May 
19<\6), "Books to Break tl\c Stereotypes," Vdnatfion ((atui.uy u)\()) 

Mane M. Hugbes. "Wlicn the Middle Meets tbe I-nil," Childhood Education 
(January 1948); "Youth at Work on a Community Program," Notional Edtica 
tion Assocwlioii fouiintl (1947). 

"Sociometry in Action—How We Get Together in Croups," The Suroey (mid 
monthly, February 1948)- 

Helcn H. Jenmngs. ‘'Sociomcuic Choice and leadership," in Rnutingr tn Social 
Psychology, Newcomb and Hartley, editors (New York’ Henry Holt and Coin* 
pany, 1947), pp 407-13, "Leadership Training Througli Socii)dr<iin.i,’’ Joiiinal oj 
the National Association of Deans of Women, X (M.iri.li i9}7), i i.’-iy 
John T. Robinson. "Developing Intergroup Relations Through Thihlic Schools," 
Education (February 1947), ‘'Developing Soctal Intelligence in CTiildrcn," 
Childhood Educattoti (May 1947). 

“What Js Evaluation Up to and Up Against in liucrgroup Lducaiion?" The 
jouRNAi. OF Educational Sociology (September igj?). 

"Intergroup Education Through the School Curriculum," The Annals of the 
American Academy of Pohtical and Social Science (March 1946) 

"A Workshop (or Teachers," The Jourtiai. op Educational Sociology (May 

1945)■ 

The Contribution of Workshops to Intcrcultural Education," American Unity 
(January 1945)5 ^nd Haraaid Education Review (May 1945). 

In-Service Training of Teachers for Intergroup Education," Journal of Edu 
cational Sociology (May 1945) (also editing the whole issue) 

Hilda Taba. Co editor' Democratic Hitman Relations, Sixtceiuli Yearbook, 1945, 
National Council for the Social Studies. Audior: Chapter 11 , ‘’Curriculum 
Problems"} Chapter IH, "Planning Learning Activities *’ 
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Materials Related to School Program 

\V H, Kilpatrick and W. Van Til, editors. bttacuUmal Altitudes in the Ma\ 
tug Patents, Youth Leadeis and Teachets at Woi}{ (New York and London 
Harper and Brothers, 1947) Ninth Yearbook of the John Dewey Society, drawn 
fiom working experiences of teachers and social workers to meet the needs of 
school and community leaders working in the area of intergroup relations 

Dewociatic Flumati Relations Pionitstng PtacUecs in hiiergtoup and Culiwal 
Education m Social Studies Sixteenth Yearbook, National Council for the Social 
Studies, Washington, D.C., 1945 

Hilda Taba "General Techniques of Curriculum Planning," Reprint from the 
Forty-fourth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, 
Part I. 

Fiom Sea to Shining Sea The Ameiican Association of School Administrators 
has published this report which was prepared by the Commission on Intergroup 
Education, a committee appointed by the President of the A A S A The report 
points out the responsibility of school administration m intergroup education 
and "provides many guides to school administrators who are now working with 
their associates in building better programs of living through the classrooms 
of America " 

California Elementary School Principals Association Education foi Cultutal 
Unity, (1945 Yearbook' Miss Sarah L Young, Yearbook Distributor, Oakland 3, 
California.) This has a particularly valuable bibliography of teaching material, 
background material, and children's books 

What Can Teacheis Do—A Hint joi Inieigioup Relations A report prepared 
by the Activities Committee of the Intergroup Study at the College of Educa¬ 
tion, Wayne University, Detroit Wliat "special" departments can do in group 
activity is interestingly and amusingly presented with cartoons and pictures 

"Education for Our Time," Siiiacy Giap/iic (Novembei 1947). Summary of 
education issues and problems indicating “what is up in education" today 
Thirteenth number in the “Calling America Senes" 

Edith F. Erickson "Intergroup Education at Collinwood High School," Cleatlng 
House (September 1947), A description of the program at Collinwood (Cleve¬ 
land) indicating how materials are used in English, social studies, and science 
courses 

Pteliminaiy Report of the Fust National Ttainwg Laboiatory on Group Develop 
tneiit sponsored by the RE,A. and the Research Center for Group Dynamics, 
M,I T, Bethel, Maine, summer 1947 This is an extensive report of the Labora- 
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tory on Group Dynamics held last sumniti which w.is initiated for the follow¬ 
ing reasons “(i) to provide research scientists with an opportunity to communi¬ 
cate scientific knowledge of gioup dynamics lo key education and action leaders, 
(2) to provide an opportunity for observing, experiencing, and practicing basic 
elements of the democratic group pioccss which arc relevant to educational and 
action leadership, and (3) to provide an cxperiincnt.il laboratory for further 
research explorations of basic problems of assessment and improvement of 
efficiency of group growtli, group thinking, and group action ” 

Robin M, Williams, Jr 'The Reduction of Intcrgroiip Tensions A Survey of 
Research on Problems of Etlinic, Racial and Religious Group Relations ” Social 
Science Research Council, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, NY Bulleun 
57 (1947) 
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